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ay 
Dur Old Country Cowns. 


No. V.i—BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 


SUPPOSE that scarcely one in a hundred of 
) the fashionable visitors in the Queen of our 
southern watering-places is aware that till 
nearly de wn to the accession of Her Majesty, 
its name was generally written Brighthelm- 
stone. It is true that George IV., as Prince 
Regent, occasionally adopted the modern 
form of spelling the name ; but his brother, 
the Duke of York, to the end of his life, 
used to address his letters to Mrs. Fitzherbert, at ‘‘ The Steyne, 
Brighthelmstone ”; and it was not till the local guide-books and the 
railway directors took up with it that the modernised spelling came 
to be generally accepted. 

It is usually supposed that the name of Brighthelmstone embodies 
the memory of a certain Saint Brighthelm, or Brithelm, to whom a 
church was dedicated here. But this is more plausible than true. 
It is a very easy solution of the question; but it does not recommend 
itself to local historians and to the more learned antiquaries, who 
see reason to think that St. Brithelm was a mythical character. Mr. 
Sawyer considers that he was probably a Saxon, one of the tribe of 
Hollingas, who dwelt hereabouts, and who “fortified the settlement with 
the usual bank and stockade of wood, ¢ive, or tinning ;"’ hence, he 
thinks, the words Brighthelmstune, or, as it appears in Domesday Book, 
Bristelmestune. 

Be the derivation of the name, however, what it may, one thing is 
cert: in, namely, that there was here at a very early date a fishing 
town on the Sussex shore, and that it stood on the western bank ofa 
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little brook—a survival of a larger river, which ran into the sea 
opposite what now is the Old Steyne. In fact, the ‘Steyne’ is an 
abridgment of ‘Staining,’ derived from the Anglo-Saxon .S/aen, a stone ; 
and it still survives in a slightly altered form in the neighbouring 
town of Steyning, and probably also in Stanmere. 

The old town was built, like many others of the kind, nearly four- 
square, and its limits are shown with tolerable accuracy by the streets 
which mark three out of the four points of the compass, north, east, 
and west ; the sea, of course, serving as its boundary on the south. 

The space inside the town, small as was its acreage, was 
cut up into oblong strips of land, called ‘“ Laines’’—a word 
which must not be confounded with “Lanes.” Mr. Frederick 
Sawyer, F.S.A., whose knowledge of Brighton is almost perfect, 
being the result of long observation and experience, has explained 
the name of “Laines”’ in a pamphlet,* from which I am kindly 
permitted to extract the following passages :— . 

“One of the most interesting features in connection with Brighton 
is the perfect illustration which it affords of an ancient village com- 
munity, as fully described by Mr. Seebohm in his work on that 
subject. It was a system of agriculture under which each inhabitant 
held certain strips (or sections) of land in the common fields, and 
which were then cultivated in common, according to certain rules. 
In Sussex this is called the system of ‘ Tenantry,’ and is found in 
most of the South Down parishes between Brighton and Eastbourne ; 
but the best development is at Brighton. It further exemplifies the 
‘ Mark’ system, as described by Sir Henry Sumner Maine in his 
work on ‘ Village Communities in the East and West.’ 

‘* The old town of Brighton was situated almost entirely below the 
cliffs, but in time extended above. This was the ‘ Mark’ of the 
village. The ground was probably first broken up between East- 
street and West-street, and possibly on the hill sides also, thus con- 
verting the ‘Common Mark’ into the ‘ Arable Mark.’ It is difficult 
to trace the early history of the ‘ Mark’ in Brighton, but in the year 
1738 a ‘Terrier’ (or land survey) of ‘the Common Fields’ was made 
by Budgen, and another in 1792 by another surveyor, and to the 
owners at these dates the titles to property in the town can be still 
traced with great accuracy. We find that outside the Old Town 


* Traces of Teutonic Settlements in Sussex, as illustrated by Land Tenure 
and Proper Names. By Fred. E. Sawyer, F.S.A. Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Royal Archzological Institute, vol. xli. 1884. 
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(which was bounded by North-street, East-street, and West-street) 
were five large tracts of land known as the ‘ Tenantry Laines’ and 
called the East-laine, Little-laine, Hilly-laine, North-laine, and West- 
laine: These laines were again divided into ‘ furlongs,’ which were, 
however, separated from each other by narrow roads, called ‘leakway 
roads.’ The land in the furlongs was in its turn subdivided into long 
and narrow strips called ‘pauls,’ running at right angles with the 
leakway roads. In some cases the strips, or ‘ paul-pieces,’ were of 
double width at one end, this increased width extending for only half 
the length. These pieces were from their shape termed ‘ hatchets.’ 
The laines were situated on the hill sides, and the furlongs extended 
upwards. The leakways were thus at right angles with the hill side, 
and the paul-pieces parallel to it. This mode of land division has 
had a singular effect on building operations in Brighton, for the leak- 
ways have become main streets, as St. James’s-street, Edward-street, 
Church-street, Trafalgar-street, Glo’ster-road, &c., whilst the smaller 
streets run parallel to the paul-pieces. The rapidity with which the 
ground was covered with buildings had a great influence in preserving 
these old land divisions. ‘The primitive boundaries of the furlongs, 
&c., are thus kept permanently preserved. The reference to the 
Common Field is still kept up in the majority of conveyances of land 
in Brighton by giving, after the description of the land and its 
abuttals, the name of the owner at the time of one or both Terriers, 
thus, ‘ part of four pauls of land late Friend’s, before Gunn's, situate 
in the 3rd furlong in the Hilly-laine in Brighton.’ 

“The term ‘ paul’ cannot be traced in any other parish in the 
county except Brighton. Professor Skeat has kindly furnished the 
following notes on the terms ‘ paul’ and ‘laine: ’—‘ PauL. Certainly 
from the Anglo-Saxon fd/ (long 4, not pal), whence modern English 
“pole ’’ and “paul.” “Paul” or “ Pawl” will be found in Webster’s 
Dictionary in quite another sense, but it is the same word. Moreover, 
the Anglo-Saxon /4a/ is not English at all, but a mere corruption of 
Latin falus,a stake. So the sense is “stake.” The word Laine 
would rather suggest some such Anglo-Saxon form as /zn (pro- 
nounced lain), which in Anglo-Saxon commonly means ‘‘a gift”’ ; 
but the corresponding Norse word /én, pronounced precisely the 
same as “laine,” is the regular legal word for a fief, fee, grant, or 
holding.’ 

“ The ‘Tenantry Laines’ of Brighton contained, according to the 
1738 terrier, 921 acres 1 rood, or 7,370 pauls (eight pauls in the 
tenantry measure being equal to an acre). This quantity of land 
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was divided into no less than 1,258 paul-pieces, but these were only 
held by twenty-five persons, as many had paul-pieces in various 
parts of the same furlong. There was also another measurement by 
‘yardlands,’ the total number being eighty-four. 

“The parish of Brighton consisted of the Old Town, the Tenantry 
Laines, and the eastern and western Tenantry ‘ Downs,’ and over 
the latter the owners of land in the ‘laines’ had certain rights of . 
pasture termed ‘leazes,’ from the Anglo-Saxon ‘leasu,’ pasture or 
common.” 

In the map or plan which serves as the frontispiece of this number, 
the reader will see a quantity of the ‘laines,’ not yet built over ; he 
will also note the Theatre Royal, Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, the 
Presbyterian Chapels, the Free Schools, the Custom House, the Post 
Office, the Bank, the Castle Tavern, and the Old Ship Tavern Yard ; 
to each of these reference can easily be made by help of the capital 
letters. 

The parish church of St. Nicholas, on the hill, stands a little out 
of the town, on the north-west, but it is included in our plan, which 
extends as far north as the Central Railway Station, so familiar to all 
Londoners. To the east of the Steyne is to be seen the ‘‘road to 
Rottingdean.” The reader will have no difficulty in identifying this 
road with the Marine Parade. A quarter of a mile to the north are 
two “ bridle-ways,” leading to Rottingdean and Lewes respectively. 
Between these and the Marine Parade contemporary prints show us 
fields of corn, with wheat-sheaves standing, and the reapers at work 
in one place, and in another the carters busy in carrying 


‘* The golden treasure of the plain,”’ 


whilst only a short distance off the sails of a windmill are apparently 
in rapid motion, a sight which would astonish the present inhabitants 
of Dorset Gardens not a little. There were gates, in all probability, 
-on each of the three sides of the town, with bastions and towers, 
and close to the south-west corner of the town was a fort, mounted 
with a battery of guns. This, or rather, its successor, a dwelling- 
house called the Fort, stood, till quite within recent memory, opposite 
the Grand Hotel, between the road and the sea wall. There was 
also anothery battery, at the south-east corner of the town, between 
the Steyne and the sea. 

The local historians tell us that the original situation of the town 
was not on the high ground, but at the base of the cliffs, and that so 
exposed did it stand that it was burned by the French in 1377, and 
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again, according to Mr. Sawyer, in 1512 and 1545, when many other 
Sussex towns shared the same fate. In 1512 the chantry of St. 
Bartholomew, near the present Town Hall, appears to have been 
reduced to ruins, and in consequence of the severity of its losses, the 
town was exempted from the heavy subsidy of four shillings in the 
pound which was imposed by Henry VIII.* 

One of the most interesting events connected with the history of 
Brighton is the escape of Charles II. from the town in 1651, after 
the Battle of Worcester, in the boat of Captain Nicholas Tettersell. 
The various accounts of the affair have been carefully collected by a 
writer in the 32nd volume of the Sussex Archzeological Collections. 
The inn visited by the King was called the George; it appears to 
have been situated in Middle-street, but it has long since been pulled 
down. It is quite clear from the Court Rolls that the so-called 
King’s Head, in West-street, was not the place where the King 
stayed, for it is not even described as an inn until 1734, when 
apparently it was first named the George. 

Mr. F. Sawyer gives us an interesting anecdote in connection with 
the King’s escape ; it runs as follows: ‘‘ Tettersell’s mate on the 
accasion of the Royal flight was Richard Carver, who was a Quaker ; 
and from an interesting letter from their founder, George Fox, to his 
sweetheart, Margaret Fell, in 1669, it appears that Carver had carried 
the King ashore on his back, and (in November, 1669) had gone to 
the King to desire the release of some imprisoned Quakers. The 
King, astonished at not seeing him before, inquired the cause, when 
our Brighton Quaker nobly replied ‘ that he was satisfied, in that he 
had peace and satisfaction in himself. That he did what he did to 
relieve a man in distress; and now he desired nothing of him, but 
that he would set Friends at liberty.’ | The ultimate result of his 
efforts was the release of 471 Quakers and 20 other Nonconformists, 
including the author of the immortal ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Mr. 
Offor, in his edition of Bunyan’s works, says, ‘ It is an honour to 
Christianity that a labouring man preferred the duty of saving the 
life of a human being, and that of an enemy, to gaining so easily the 
heaps of glittering gold.’” 

It may be added that Mr. F. Sawyer has added to his ‘‘ Traces of 
Teutonic Settlements ”’ a map of Brighton as it was in 1815, showing 





* The Reign of Henry VIII. J. S. Brewer. i. 481. 
+ Letter published in ‘‘ A Select Series,’’ biographical narrative, &c., of pro- 
ductions of Early Friends. (Edited by John Barclay, London, 1841.) 
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many of the ‘laines’ and ‘furlongs’ still uncovered with buildings, 
and marking the well-known fortifications, or rather, fortified en- 
closures on the Downs, near the present Race-course, and at 
Hollingbury, which carry us back from the days of Victoria to those 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and show how little changed the 
face of our country is from what it was thirteen or fourteen centuries 
ago. E. WALFORD. 


x 


Francis boffman, 1711. 


HIS name, which was prominently before the public in the 
last few years of Queen Anne’s reign, as a writer of political 
and other pamphlets, is not to be found in Watt, Lowndes 

Allibone, or Nichols; so that one is at first led to suspect that 
perhaps there was no such person, and that the name was only 
assumed by some political writer who used it as a disguise for party 
purposes. 

Early in the year 1708 there was a great scandal about Mr. Harley, 
who had taken into his service a man named William Gregg. This 
man, it appears, tried in how far it was possible to serve two masters, 
for whilst employed by Harley in the most confidential affairs, and 
trusted with the copying and sealing up of important foreign letters, 
he arranged privately to communicate to M. Chamillard the most 
secret transactions of the English Court. Being detected, he was 
sent to Newgate, and tried for high treason at the Old Bailey on 
January 19, 1707-8, when, it was said, in the hope of being 
pardoned, he confessed everything, and was condemned to death. 
A committee of seven Peers was appointed to examine Gregg, but 
they made no discoveries of importance. They reported fully to the 
House, who presented a special address to the Queen, on March 
22, 1707-8, and she graciously replied ‘‘that she doubted not 
the examples laid before her by their lordships would be a sufficient 
warning to keep all matters of importance as secret as might be, and 
to employ such only as there should be good grounds to believe would 
be faithful.” After this, nothing was left to be done save to hang 
William Gregg, and this was done at Tyburn on April 28, 
1708. Previous to his execution, however, he drew up and delivered 
to the sheriffs a dying declaration, or statement, in which, taking all 
the blame on himself, he exonerated all others, and, in particular, 
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“The Right Honourable Robert Harley, Esq., whose Pardon I 
heartily beg for having basely betrayed my Trust. Which Declara- 
tion, though of itself sufficient to clear the said Gentleman, yet, for 
the sake of those whom it was my misfortune not to be able to 
satisfy in my Lifetime, I do Sacredly Protest, That as I shall answer 
it before the Judgment seat of Christ, the Gentleman, aforesaid, was 
not privy to my Writing to France, Directly nor Indirectly.” 

It is necessary now to leave poor William Gregg, and turn to 
another subject. Two years after this, namely, on October 4, 
1710, Jonathan Swift was introduced to Robert Harley, and then 
commenced that acquaintance which soon ripened into the most 
affectionate friendship. On November 2, Swift begun to write Zhe 
Examiner; on March 8, 1710-11, Harley was stabbed by De 
Guircard, and on March 15, 1710-11, appeared Swift’s very vigorous 
Examiner (No. 33]. In this, after loading the unfortunate French- 
man with all the odium and invectives which the writer could think 
of, he proceeds to show that this new attempt on the life of Harley 
was only a fresh instance of the evil influence of some persons once 
in great power, and a French Papist ; a new form of the old treason, 
which showed itself two years before in the affairs of Gregg. Swift 
had now taken up the ministerial side, and his argument clearly was : 
praise those now in power, blacken those who are out of office, and 
make it clear that there was good reason for displacing them. With 
this in view, Swift said, ‘‘It was Mr. Harley who detected the 
Treasonable correspondence of Greg, and secured him betimes ; 
when a certain great Man, who shall be nameless, had, out of the depth 
of his Politicks, sent him a caution to make his escape ; which would 
certainly have fixed the Appearance of Guilt upon Mr. Harley. But 
when that was prevented, they would have enticed the Condemned 
Criminal with a Promise of a Pardon, to write and sign an Accusation 
against the Secretary. . . . . The same Gentleman lies now stabbed 
by his other exemy, a Popish Sfy, whose Treason he has discovered. 
God preserve the rest of Her Majesty’s Ministers from such 
Protestants, and from such Pafists.”” We see here clearly the text 
of the whole matter ; practically it was, praise Harley, St. John, and 
the present Ministry, and blacken Godolphin, Sunderland, and the 
Whigs, their predecessors. The articles and pamphlets which were 
published at this time, and on this text, were most curious and 
interesting ; they form a remarkable chapter in the life of Harley, 
and also a most interesting episode in the Whig and Tory history of 
that period. Into all this we need not now enter, further than to say 
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that Swift’s paper in Ze Examiner was at once replied to in Zhe 
Medley of March 26, 1711. In this the writer says: ‘“’Tis pleasant 
enough to see what Work Ade and my friend Ze Examiner make 
with Gregg every day. I did not mind it much at first, knowing 
they meant nothing, only take thence an Opportunity to abuse those 
who hang’d him. But I find the Party talk now as if there was 
really something in it, and that the House of Lords were not better 
nor worse than the first Actors in the Plot against Mr. H——.” At the 
same time there came out a small pamphlet intended to support Swift’s 
statement, entitled “Secret Transactions during the Hundred days 
Mr. William Gregg lay in Newgate, under sentence of death for 
High Treason; from the day of his sentence to the day of his 
Execution.” There is no author’s name to this tract, which consists 
of sixteen pages, but it is stated to be written by Francis Hoffman, 
who says that, though absent from England at the time of Gregg’s 
trial, he feels himself obliged by truth and justice to show forth to 
the world “ how truly bright and spotless the Right Honourable Mr. 
Robert Harley’s reputation must be, which the subtilty, bias, Venom, 
and unprecedented Malignancy, of the late Mighty Party (he has 
overturn’d) could no ways blast.” Mr. Hoffman then proceeds to 
eulogise the Rev. Mr. Paul Lorrain, the Ordinary of Newgate, who 
attended Gregg, saying, ‘‘ I have myself known him a long time, and 
have neither heard, or had reason to think, his conduct in the least 
blameable ; which is a character none ever maintain’d in his station 
(or, especially of late), and very few clergymen have discharg'd the 
duty of their function so well, in stations more agreeable and 
beneficial beyond compare.’”’ He then requests the reader to peruse 
and consider a letter which Mr. Lorrain had addressed to him, 
together with Gregg’s last dying statement, as delivered at Tyburn to 
Sir Benjamin Green and Sir Charles Piers, the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex. Hoffman concludes his letter: “To our Queen, a most 
Faithful and dutiful Subject, and of my Native Country, an affec- 
tionate Lover and Servant, Francis Hoffman.” 

Swift’s Examiner, and Hoffman’s letter, soon brought a reply in 
the form of “A Letter to the Seven Lords of the Committee 
appointed to Examine Gregg.’ 8vo. J. Barker, 1711. The writer 
having informed their lordships that for the last sixteen months they 
have been treated by public writers as “ Rogues, Rascalls, Cheats, 
Villains, Enemies of the Nation, Affronters of the Queen, and 
subverters of the constitution,” goes on to say that, since March & 
last, “they have been compared to Murtherers and Assassines ; men 
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who would by Menaces, Promises, and Bribes, have suborned the 
criminal Gregg to confess Mr. H (now E—— of O——) guilty of 
corresponding with Her Majesty’s enemies, in order to the taking 
away of his life.” The writer, after objecting to the fact that 
Hoffman’s letter is sold for one penny, “ which I am told no book- 
selier can well afford at such a rate,” proceeds to sneer at the author, 
“one Francis Hoffman, who may be, for anything I know, another 
officer belonging to that house” { Newgate]. Francis Hoffman, however, 
was not willing to be thus extinguished, and he at once returned to the 
charge in a second pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ More Secret Transactions 
relating to the case of Mr. William Gregg,” by the author of the 
former part. ‘To this, also, there is no author’s name, but there is 
a postscript signed as before, Francis Hoffman. It is a feeble 
production, though clothed in strong language, commencing by calling 
his opponent “a wretched Scribbler,” and ending, “‘ that no Sovereign 
had ever so base, so audacious a wretch for a subject, nor did Seven 
Noble Lords ever receive a Letter from such a Hedge writer as 
yourself, and so unskilful a Sycophant.” 

It was now necessary that Swift should resume his pen, and 
accordingly we find in his journal, under date August 24, 1711, that 
‘‘a pamphlet is come out in answer to the Letter to the Seven Lords 
who examined Gregg. The answer is by the real Author of Zze 
Examiner, as I believe, for it is very well written.” We may well 
pardon Swift for this little piece of self-laudation ; firstly, because it 
is true, and, secondly, as a prudent precaution in case his journal 
should fall into other hands. This reply was headed: “Some 
Remarks upon a Pamphlet entitled, ‘ A Letter to the Seven Lords,’”’ 
&c.; and for a piece of sarcastic political banter, it must ever take a 
high position. With regard to Hoffman, Swift says, in reference to 
his letter: ‘* Written by one Francis Hoffman, and the ordinary of 
Newgate, Persons whom I have not the honour to be known to, 
(whatever my betters may be) nor have yet seen their Productions, 
however, the same Answer still serves, not a word to controul what 
they say, only they are a couple of daring insolent wretches to reflect 
upon the greatest and best menin England; and there’s anend. I 
have no sort of regard for that same Hoffman, to whose Character I 
am a perfect Stranger, but methinks the Ordinary of Newgate should 
be treated with more respect.” 

- There is one remark in the letter to the Seven Lords which is too 
good not to be mentioned. The writer says that he “ challenges all 
the books in the new Lords’ Library [Harleian} because I hear it is 
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the largest, to furnish us with an instance like this, where seven great 
Peers,” &c. Swift, in his reply, says: “ I in my turn would challenge 
all the books in another Lord’s Library, which is ten times larger, 
though perhaps not so often disturbed, to furnish us with an instance 
like this.” This second library was, of course, the well-known Sun- 
derland Library. Swift’s letter is a splendid specimen of his peculiar 
style of political warfare, and no doubt produced the effect which he 
intended ; but we hear no more about Francis Hoffman. 

Three years later Hoffman was again before the public, for in 1714 
he published a quarto pamphlet, entitled, ‘“ A Parallel between the 
Jews,” &c., &c., “and the Whiggs, by Francis Hoffman. London, 
printed for the Author, pp. 1—8.” ‘The chief purpose of this little 
tract seems to have been the desire of saying that “ Whiggs in all times 
were Plunderers, Murderers, and Authors of Sedition.”” It was 
soon followed by another tract, also in 4to., ‘‘ Two very odd char- 
acters though the number be even. Or the Whigg Flesh-Fly and the 
industrious Tory Bee. With a Hymn written by the Bee and set to 
the Musick of His Wings.” This was a very singular attack on 
Richard Steele, and came out shortly after his expulsion from the 
House of Commons. The frontispiece represents ‘‘Count Blue 
Tayl,” with the words Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, in the form 
of a gigantic blue-bottle fly ; fiercely attacked in front by a dwarf, 
labelled “ Powell’s Punch,” who pinks him in the eye, and emitting 
from his tail a stream of words, ‘‘ Be thou such an Englishman and 
such an awkward Politician.” The writer, says that he dreamt that 
this Flesh-Fly made a ‘*‘ Humm-Buzz about Dunkirk ; that he turned 
out to be a certain author with a very wide and foul mouth .. . and 
that he was bid to walk down a certain pair of stairs, because it was 
accounted a burning shame to see such a Foul Mouth’d Fellow sit 
among Five hundred Wise Men.” On the sixth page there is another 
engraving representing the Industrious Tory Bee, sucking honey 
from a royal rose, and an explanation that the Bee stands for ‘‘ the 
Loyalty and Ingenuity of F s H—ff—n, Esq ; done by myself, in 
honour of myself; for you must know Good People, I am highly 
ambitious to second a late worthy Modern, and I therefore rise up 
to do myself this Publick Honour.” After this we have in rhyme, 
‘** The Renowned History of that most religious worthy and ingenious 
F. H. A-la-mode d’ Stockbridge,” ending with an amusing parody 
of the first number of Steele’s Luglishman: The whole “ Written 
and engraven by F s H—ff—n, Esq.” ‘The pamphlet concludes 
with the promised hymn, which is much in the style of “The 
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Parallel,” and chiefly written to show that all “ Whiggs are 
Devils !” 

Probably much about the same time, there was also printed a little 
4to. tract of four pages, entitled, ‘‘ The Demolishing Edict,” said to 
be by “That Most Incomparable, and Most Ingenious Gentleman, 
Politician, and Small Wit F s H—ff—n, Esquire, in favour of his 
own Works.” In this, amongst other paragraphs, we read, “ There- 
fore, in ample order, to make Pompous Provision for the whole 
Fraternity of Small Wits, and fill their Bellies, inclusive of the 
Majority above mentioned, not excluding the Author of the New 
Paper called Zhe Lover who I hear has a Swindging Stomach, I 
make an absolute and Solemn Decree that when and wheresoever 
any of our labours are found under any sorts of Pies, Cheescakes, 
Tarts, Custards, or any thing that is baked in the place where the Old 
Woman went to seek her dear daughter, I positively Insist on it that 
they be all immediately seized and Demolished, and the Puff-paste 
fortifications razed Tooth and Nail, before or after the Demolition of 
Dunkirk.” 

As Hoffman appears first to have come before the public as 
a political writer in 1711, and following suit after Swift, it might 
possibly be expected that some reference to him is to be found in 
Swift’s works or letters. On consulting Scott's “Swift,” 1824, we 
find in the index several references to the name of Hoffman. In the 
‘* Journal,” under date December 16, 1711, Swift mentions that “Lord 
Treasurer told me some days ago of his discourse with the Emperor’s 
Resident, that puppy Hoffman, about Prince Eugene’s coming.” 
Again, under date January 6, 1711—12, ‘‘ Hoffman the Emperor’s 
resident said to his Highness that it was not proper to go to Court 
without a long wig, and his was a tied up one.” Swift refers to this 
anecdote again in his ‘‘ Treatise on Good Manners,” vol. ix. p. 249, 
where he says: “ Monsieur Hoffman an old dull resident of the 
Emperor’s had picked up this material point of ceremony; and 
which, I believe was the best lesson he had learned in five and 
twenty years residence.” It is hardly possible for a moment to 
believe that Monsieur Hoffman, who had been for a quarter of a 
century ‘‘ Resident” in England from the Emperor and King of 
Spain, could be the Francis Hoffman who thus took so prominent a 
part in the Harley scandal, or even that his name could or would be 
used by anyone else, as a convenient political disguise, we seem to 
come back after all to the original doubt and question, Was there 
really any such person as Francis Hoffman ? 
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When I commenced this article, I had utterly failed to find any 
record of Francis Hoffman as a writer, and thought I should have to 
end by the admission that I could find no evidence of the existence 
of such a person in 1712; but, even as I write, I have, by one of those 
curious little accidents which used so much to please Horace Wal- 
pole, met with a piece of evidence which is highly suggestive, if not 
conclusive. Having read the valuable bibliographical note by Mr. 
Buckley in Notes and Queries, October 31, 1885, on the first edition 
of ** Gulliver’s Travels,” 1726, it was natural to turn to copies of 
the book and examine them by the light of his notes. ‘There are 
several things to guide one in thus comparing copies of a book which 
at first sight appear identical, and few more useful than the orna- 
mental head and tail-pieces introduced by the printers. Whilst 
thus turning over the pages of a copy of “Gulliver,” printed for 
Benjamin Motte, 1726, attention was drawn to the head-piece of 
chapter ii, which is remarkable because it is inverted, two little 
eagles with outspread wings seeming to stand upon their heads, in 
place of their usual position, which may be seen a few pages pre- 
viously, where the same head-piece is used at the commencement of 
the table of contents. On carefully comparing these two impressions, 
it was evident that the artist had placed his initials in the centre of 
the two end flower ornaments, a thing by no means common in such 
head-pieces, and these initials were F. H. On examining the other 
head-pieces and initial letters of the ‘‘ Voyage to Lilliput,” it was 
found that several had the signature F. H., though small and indis- 
tinct ; and in turning to the last page, at the conclusion of the voyage, 
where there was a more elaborate tail-piece, containing a burning 
altar, surrounded by a grove of leaves, fruits, and flowers, and 
attended by two little winged figures, there was clearly, at the foot 
of the altar, ‘“* F. Hoffman.” 

The hint thus given soon led to further inquiry, and, on looking 
into Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters,” &c., ed. 1816, vol. ii. p. 695, 
something like evidence was found. He says :— 

‘‘ Hoffman, Francis. This artist was probably a native of Germany, 
but he resided in England about the year 1711. He engraved a 
plate representing the portraits of the Right Honourable Henry St. 
John, one of the principal Secretaries of State ; the Right Honour- 
able William Bromley, Speaker of the House of Commons ; and the 
Right Honourable Robert Harley, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Underneath is a printed account of the transactions of the House 
of Commons for the year 1711. It is etched in a coarse tasteless 
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style, and inscribed Francis Hoffman fecit agua forte. In Mr. Gul- 
stune’s Collection was a portrait of Francis Hoffman drawn and 
engraved by himself, in which he is styled the inventor of Ships with 
three bottoms.” 

According to Bromley, this portrait bears date 1710 ; and Noble, 
ii. 365, states that it is very rare, no other copy besides that which 
was in Mr. Gulstone’s collection having been met with. It would 
appear that Francis Hoffman executed a large number of these 
‘* woodcut ” head and tail-pieces, as well as initial letters, for printers. 
That some of his were used by Swift’s printer in 1726 does not prove 
that he was then alive ; they may have been prepared several years 
earlier. It is probable that a numerous list of his printer’s orna- 
ments might readily be made out. I will mention a few which I 
have observed : 1723, T. Warner, ‘‘ Dennis’s Remarks on Steele’s 
‘Conscious Lovers’” ; 1724, W. Meadows, ‘‘ Heywood’s Poems ”’ ; 
1725, H. Woodfull, ‘* Davys’s Works”; 1727, B. Lintot, ‘* Somer- 
ville’s Poems”; 1727, T. Astley, “ Mrs. Thomas’s Poems” ; 1727, 
Midwinter and others, ‘‘ Chamberlayne’s Present State”; 1729, C. 
Ackers, ‘‘ Ralph's Poems” ; 1730, B. Motte, ‘‘ Thurston’s Toilet ”’ ; 
1731, B. Motte, ‘* Travers’s Poems ” ; 1745, J. & P. Knapton, ‘ Irish 
Compendium.”’ 

On the whole, therefore, it seems fair to conclude that F. H., or 
Francis Hoffman, who wrote political pamphlets, who served Swift 
and ridiculed Steele, and who wrote wild religious tractates, was a 
real man, and was one and the same with the Francis Hoffman, the 
German engraver, of whom so little appears to be known, and the 
inventor of three-bottomed ships, all trace of which seems to be lost. 
The religion, poetry, wit, and engraving were probably due to Hoff- 
man alone; but in the political part of his squibs he had certainly 
the guidance of a more practised hand. 


EDWARD SOLLY. 


Tae 


THE London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that a 
“find” of considerable interest to book collectors has lately taken place. 
“ Hitherto,” he writes, “there have been only two known copies of C. 
Lamb's privately printed volume, ‘ The Beauty and the Beast,’ but Mr. 
Tickell, a Dissenting minister, has just found another among some old 
books on a London bookstall, and has become its fortunate possessor at 
the cost of a few pence. I am told that the volume is in excellent condi- 
tion, and the hand-painted plates perfect.” | 
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Che Ordinary from fat, Thomas Jenpns’ Booke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, fon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Soctety. 
PART 111. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 69.) 


Barry. 
112. Barry of six Arg. and Az.  Mons' Richard Gray. 
113. Barry of six Arg. and Az-, ) yronr Richard Gra 
. a y; 
— three pendants Gu. Sandyacree. 
114. Barry of six Arg. and Az., | Mons" Robert Gray, de 
a baston gobony Or and Gu. { Barton en Rydale. 
115. Barry of six Arg. and Az., | Le Sire Gray, de Stylyng- 

a baston Gu. flete. 59° 
116. Barry of six Arg. and Az., | 
on the first bar three buckles Gu. § Raef de Cotune. 567 

117. Barry of six Arg. and Az., | Mons John Flemyng, de 
on the first bar three cushions Gu. { _Layland. 505 
Mons’ fitz Rauf, de Multon, 
_ de Richemondshire. 
\ C’esty fu {t] fondeure del 
J) <Abbay de Egleston. 586 


Mons’ Philip Spencer. 596 


118. Barry of six Az. and Or. 


119. Barry of six Az. and Or, a 
canton Erm. 

120. Barry of six Az. and Or, on 
a bend Arg. three Cornish choughs - Mons' John de Routhe. 333 
Sa., beaked and legged Gu. ; | 
oul oe ere Mons’ Reignold Breweys. 641 


122. Barry of six Az. and vairy | “acs _ 
Gu. and Erm. Mons' Reinold de Brewys. 554 


23. x Az. vair 
Gu. . of six Az. and y Mons’ John Grysley. 553 
124. Barry of six Gu. and Arg., ) ‘ 
a chief of the second, and over all ; Mons' John Rous, de Tyde. 848 
a bend of fusils conjoined Az. | 
[Blank] Beamond, de 
Deavons'. 594 
Mons' John Beamonde, de 
Deavons'. 559 
. Barry of six Gu. and Vair. Thomas Cuysy. 638 
| Robert Conestable, de 
J  Holdrenesse. 593 


125. Barry of six Gu. and Erm. 
' 
J 


126. Barry of six Gu. and Erm. 
12 


7 
128. Barry of six Or and Az. 
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129. Barry of six Or and AS» ) 
ona chief of the first two pales ( . . ‘ - 
betw. as many gyrons of the second, Mons* Rogeir le Mortimer. 1132 
and over all an inescutcheon Arg. j 
130. Barry of six Or and Gu., 
on a chief of the first two pales l P ” ‘ : 
betw. as many gyrons of the second, j Mons" Hugh Mortimer. 1133 
and over all an inescutcheon Arg. 
131. Barry of six Or and Vert, | Mons* John Poy 8 
a baston Gu. .” _—— 5°4 
132. Barry of six Or and Vert, | ‘ _ a ae 7 
o tenten a. Mons' Thomas Poynings. 592 
133- Barry of six Sa. and Arg. _ Robert Touke. 595 
134. Barry of eight Gu. and Or | Brian fytz Alaine, de Bed- 
ee oe jog "ae  s72 
135- Barry of eight Or and Gu., | Mons* Michell fitz Mitchell, 
a canton Erm. f de Sigeston. 597 
136. Barry of eight each piece } — 
per fess indented Arg. andGu. =f John de Tudeham. 563 


Barry dancettec. 
137- Barry dancettée of six Arg. | Thomas Bassett, de Corne- 


and Gu. f waile. 
138. Barry dancettée of six ( 


and Or. a ! Thomas Baloun. 


——e of eight t John de Cotenham. 


Barrp waby. 


140. Barry wavy (of six) Arg. 
- Gu., a label of three pendants - Mons' Piers Acharte. 
wl GEE SAE | aon John Glotee. 61 
ie Barry wavy (of six) Arg. Mons' Gylbert Dellesfeld. 613 
aa wavy (of six) Arg. ; Robert de la Warde. 619 
and'Sinacanton Gu | Philep lye, a 
Png - Barry wavy (of six) Az. and | Mons 
Pinay Barry wavy (of six) Gu. and | Mons 


Piss Barry wavy (of six) Gu. and Mons' 


Thomas Staunford. 618 
Richard Damary. 611 


William Bassett. 615 
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148. Barry wavy (of six) Or and | Mons" Thomas Louell, de 
Gu. § Tychemersshe. 

149. Barry wavy (of six) Or and 
Sa. 

150. Barry wavy (of six) Sa. and | Monst 
Arg. ) 


Mons’ William Blount. 
Richard Stapilton. 


Bartuly, 

2 ; ( Mons’ William Monchen- 

151. Barruly Arg. and Az. sye. 607 

152. Barruly Arg. and Az., on | Mons' John Hothom, de 

a canton Or a martlet Sa. § Boudlay. 600 
153. Barruly Arg. and Gu. Mons Robert Stuttevylle. 609 


154. Barruly Arg. and Gu., a | : % 
bend Sa. - | Mons' Henry Chaworth. 608 


155. Barruly Arg. and Gu., on 
a bordure Az. an orle of martlets » Mons" Rogeir Somervyle. 602 
Or. 

156. Barruly Arg. and Gu., an | — 
orle of martlets Sa. ° 


157. Barruly Arg. and Gu., an } , ” — 
asia of santos Con. | Mons’ Patrike Chaworth. 


158. Barruly Arg. and Gu., on 
a canton Sa. a cross pa'once Or. 


159. Barruly Az. and Arg., an } eas . : 
ails of eiitn Ge. ss j Le Cownte de Penbroke. 
ns 


How our Elizabethan Dramatists have been Edited. 
By Dr. BrinsLtey NICHOLSON. 


CHAPTER JI. 
(Concluded from Vol. VIII, p~. 271.) 

HUS we have, as nearly as may be judged, 64 errors which 
© seem due to the compositor, and 37 due to a careless copyist, 
or careless or ill-judging editor, though the whole ror ought 

to have been corrected or noted by him. 
Before turning to the errors and shortcomings of the second editor, 
it will be but fair to set forth the evidence which shows that he did 
now and then consult the original. The instances are five. At 
p- 10, 18—for convenience sake the first number is still Collier’s 
page, the second being that of the second edition—we have the 
sixteenth century spelling ‘ peeble-stone,’ though one sees not why 
this should be retained while the spelling of every word else—except 


ThomasChaucombe. 


Mons John de Etton. 
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I=ay—is modernised. Secondly, whether by accident or not, he 
has, like the quarto, ‘insanivimus,’ where Collier wrongly prints 
‘insanavimus.’ Thirdly, on p. 30, 35, he rightly notes that ‘The 
son’ is in the quarto spelled ‘The sonne.’ Fourthly, at p. 56, 66, where 
Collier gives ‘both party,’ he rightly notes that the old copy has 
‘each party’ (more properly ‘eche’ party), though, for some unknown 
reason, he gives ‘each part’ in his text. Fifthly, in p. 70, 82, where 
Collier gives ‘farther,’ he, or his compositor, gives us the quarto 
‘ further.’ 

3ut here his possible obligations to his original end. In the 
remaining 96 of Collier's errors and non-notings, the Editor of the 
new Dodsley of 1874, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, has implicitly copied 
Collier, instead of having had recourse to the edition of 1600. Such 
obvious compositor’s errors as Nos. (17) ‘ take’ for ‘ rake,’ (30) ‘ cap 
of Nipitaty’ for ‘cup ’—while he actually gives from Collier’s r2th 
volume that editor’s explanatory note on ‘cup of Nipitaty ’—(33) 
‘nails’ for ‘tails,’ (37) ‘served me’ for ‘served men,’ (42) ‘over 
their gate,’ where grammar shows that ‘their’ must be wrong, as in 
(99) it shows that ‘goes’ must be ‘ goest’—and I mention but a few 
of the most obvious are all retained. The glaring errors in Nos. 
(24), (43), (66), (67-8), (65), (100) are all copied. The gentleman 
who corrects Collier’s ‘insanavimus,’ and saw the error of ‘in patinis’ 
unnoticed by Collier, gives us, p. 48, 56, his ‘libendum,’ though 
both in a note give the word correctly in the quotation from Horace, 
1. 1, carm. 37, and p. 24, 29 ‘ Alcidamus,’ and p. 62, 73 ‘concilium,’ 
though both the sense and Cicero show us that the quarto was right 
in reading ‘consilium.’ Fourthly, this number of 96 does not 
exhaust his errors, for he has added three of his own, and omitted 
one obligation. At p. 21, 24, apparently not seeing that Will. 
Summer’s exclamation ‘O brave hall,’ meant ‘O brave dance,’ on 
the same principle that ‘a hall! a hall!’ was the call for a dance, 
meaning that room was to be made for it, he silently alters ‘hall’? 
into ‘ Hall,’ and refers us to a tabourer of that name mentioned in 
“The Old Meg of Herefordshire” of 1609, sixteen years thereafter ! 
At p. 29, 34, he gives us, with the utmost carelessness, ‘ Znter 
SotstitTiuM,’ where the original and Collier rightly have ‘Sow’ (the 
sun), Solstitium having just ‘ gone out with his music as he comes in. 
Fourthly, in p. 39, 46, ‘’r tittle Elinctoria ’ is emended silently and 
without note to ‘ Or little Elinctoria,’ apparently forgetful that this is 
only a four-foot line, that ‘little’ was ‘ tittle,’ and that ‘ Elinctoria’ is 
as yet an unknown word. His omission is at pp. 76, 88, where he 

VOL. IX. ¢ 
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transposes ‘cares’ and ‘eares’ without stating that Collier had 
suggested this change, a wholly unnecessary one, by the way. Not 
that he had any desire, I believe, to evade the obligation, but maeug 
sheer carelessness omitted it. 

But, fifthly, though the 96 times hain he has followed Collier’s 
blunders and omissions are sufficient proof that he only looked at 
the original cursorarily and apparently at most on some five points, 
there is still more convincing proof of this :— 

1. In p. 45, 53, the original twice has 


** And let the husbandmen sing of thy praise.” 


On both occasions Collier omitted ‘ of,’ so Mr. Hazlitt corrects the 
first of the two lines—the only one which is necessarily verse— 


** And let the husbandmen [all] sing thy praise.” 


And this is Nash’s play !! 

2. So in p. 53, 63, Mr. Hazlitt says that the line in the original 
runs 

‘Yea, such as this, like the lapwing, build their nests,” 

and he naturally omits the surplus ‘this.’ But, as Mr. Collier does 
not give this ‘this,’ it is difficult to understand where it was found, 
as it is not in the 1600 original or originals, for, as in all the other 
instances, I have consulted each of the three copies in the British 
Museum. 

3. P. 54, 63, Collier has— 


** Will sung a shepheard.” 
Mr. Hazlitt rightly alters ‘ Will’ to ‘ Well,’ but with the note, “ Old 
copy, ‘ Will”” The old copy has nothing of the sort; it has Mr. 


Hazlitt’s conjectural ‘ Well.’ 
4. The quarto (p. 57, 67) has—Poets 


** Found causes and beginnings of the world.” 


Collier misprinted ‘Form’d, and Mr. Hazlitt emends this into 
‘ Feign’d,’ with the addition, ‘* Old copy, ‘ Form’d’!!” 
5. The line— 
‘* And the like lazars by the highway side,” 
is printed in p. 59, partly by Collier and partly by his compositor— 
‘* And they, like lazars, by by the highway side ; ” 
and this Mr. Hazlitt, not looking to the original, the sense, or the 
metre, reprints at p. 70 as— 
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** And they, like lazars, lie by the highway side,” 


appending this note to ‘lie,’ “Old copy, ‘by’! !!” 

6. The original having ‘ Euilmerodach,’ though in some copies the 
E rather resembles an F, Collier's copier, spite of 2 Kings xxv. 27 
and Jer. lii. 31, gave ‘ Fuilmerodach,’ whereupon Mr. Hazlitt made 
the ingenious, but hardly literate, and certainly incorrect, emenda- 
tion, ‘Foul Merodach,’ adding the usual noting, ‘Old copy, 
‘ Fuilmerodach’!!!” 

7. Collier’s compositor, p. 69, printed, ‘like the Sybalites,’ and it 
is corrected in Mr. Hazlitt’s copy, p. 81, with the note, “ Old copy, 
‘Sybalites.’” The old copy has, as he has, ‘ Sybarites.’ 

8. P. 75, 88, Collier makes Summer give— 


** My long days to bondmen and prisoners, 
My short night to young married souls.” 


Mr. Hazlitt gives us ‘night[s].’ Unquestionably he is correct; but 
as unquestionably the quarto had given ‘nights’ before. It is not 
my intent to criticise—though in some cases this seems easy—the 
Hazlittian emendations generally, for ‘quot homines, tot sententiz,’ 
but I cannot refrain from remarking on his other emendation here, 
{‘un]married souls,’ because it so well exemplifies his hasty care- 


lessness and want of afterthought. The text is a clear allusion to the 
proverbially too short nights of the honeymoon ; whatever its weak- 
ness, it was sure to create in some a laugh, and in the more decorous 
adults a smile. But, as it is only a four-foot line, Mr. Hazlitt emends 
it as I have stated, doing away with the obvious and common joke, 
with the likeness and contrast that Nash intended between the two 
lines, and giving us an impossible four-and-a-half-foot line. I say 
four-and-a-half-foot, for if Nash had scanned it thus— 


“* My short | nights to | young [un] | marri | ed souls,” 


he would never have written ‘‘ Summer’s Last Will and Testament.” 
My stop-gap additions would be, though I only give them as avoiding 
these errors— 
‘* My short | [est] nights | to [all] | young mar | ried souls.”” 

I thus turn a four-foot line into a five-foot one, because I do not 
think that it can be shown that the former was used in this play, or 
in plays of this date, except possibly at the beginning or ending of 
speeches. There is one apparently in p. 62, 73— 


“* Are nought but tales of the devil’s laws 
Poison wrapped up in sugared words ?” 
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But here the four-and-a-half-foot first line shows us that the passage 
is corrupt. Hence I would read somewhat.as follows— 


‘* Are nought but tales [all] of the devil’s laws,” 
or— 

‘* Are nought but [ill] tales of the devil’s laws 
sweetest 


, >” 
ea \ sugred words ? 


Poison wrapt up in { 


i. “*TSweet] poi | son wrapt | up in | [fair] sug | red words ?” 

Professor Karl Elze thus writes in the 2nd Series of his Notes on 
Elizabethan Dramatists, 1884 :— 

“It would be time and labour thrown away” [to ascertain whether 
Mr. Hazlitt’s reprint of “*A Woman a Weathercock,” vol. xi., was 
printed from the Old English Drama, 1830, or from one of the older 
editions of Dodsley], ‘‘and it may suffice to say that Mr. Hazlitt has 
compared the old copies in a very perfunctory manner, and that 
numerous blunders have crept into the text (p. 98)... . Some 
similar instances of negligence and corruption of the text may be 
added from Kyd’s “Cornelia” as printed in Mr. Hazlitt’s Dodsley (vol. 
v. p. 99). . - « These blunders and corruptions collected at random 
are sufficient proofs of the carelessness with which this latest edition 
of so important and almost indispensable a collection of old plays 
has been prepared. Readers and students should therefore never be 
off their guard, and in all difficult and doubtful cases should not 
allow themselves to be deluded into the belief that they are using a 
correct or critically revised text” (p. 100). Were it necessary to 
lengthen this paper, I could adduce the reprint of a Jacobean poet, 
taken from a bad and unauthorised edition and mis-emended by 
conjecture, when an authorised and correct edition was waiting to be 
consulted by the bibliographer, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt. 


# 


THERE lately died at Gilling Castle, near Malton, Yorkshire, the last 
direct descendant of an old and historic family, Mrs. Barnes, of Gilling 
Castle, daughter of the late Charles Gregory Fairfax, who was the direct 
descendant of Cromwell’s Fairfax. Ever since Henry VII.’s time the 
historic castle of Gilling has been in the family of the Fairfaxes, but the 
castle and surrounding estate descend, by the death of the last representa- 
tive of the Fairfaxes, to Captain Cholmley, of Brandsby Hall. Mrs. 
Barnes was the widow of the Rev. James Alexander Barnes, the late 
Rector of Gilling; who died in 1869, but she herself always adhered to 
the Catholic religion, and in 1871, on succeeding to the Gilling estates on 
the death of her brother, she had a chapel fitted up in the castle. 
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King Jna in Somerset. 
By Mrs. C. G. BoGEr. 


PART 1. 
(Continued from Vol. VIIT. p. 260.) 


N the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, I, Ina, supported in my 
royal dignity by God, with the advice of my Queen Sexburga, 
and the permission of Berthwald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and of all his suffragans, and also at the instance of the princes 
Raltred and Athelard, to the ancient church, situate in the place 
called Glastonbury, do grant out of these places, which I possess by 
paternal inheritance,” and hold in my demesne, they being adjacent 
and fitting for the purpose, for the maintenance of the monastic in- 
stitution and the use of the monks, Brente ten hides, Sowy ten 
hides, Pilton twenty hides, Dulting twenty hides, Bledenhida one 
hide, together with whatever my predecessors have contributed to 
the same church, to wit, Kenwalk, who, at the instance of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, gave Ferramere, Bregarai, Coneneie, Martineseie, 
Etheredseie ; Kentwin, who used to call Glastonbury ‘the Mother of 
Saints,’ and liberated it from every secular and ecclesiastical service, 
and granted it this dignified privilege, that the brethren of that place 
should have the power of electing and appointing their ruler accord- 
ing to the rule of S. Benedict ; Hedda, the Bishop, with permission 
of Coedwalla, who, though a heathen, confirmed it with his own hand, 
gave Lantokay ; Baltred, who gave Pennard, six hides; Athelard, 
who contributed Poelt, sixty hides ; I, Ina, permitting and confirming 
it. To the piety and affectionate entreaty of these people I assent, 
and I guard by the security of my royal grant against the de- 
signs of malignant men and snarling curs, in order that the Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the eternal Virgin Mary, as it is the 
first in the Kingdom of Britain and the source and fountain of all 
religion, may obtain surpassing dignity and privilege, and, as she 
rules over choirs of angels in heaven it may never pay servile 
obedience on earth. Wherefore, the chief Pontiff Gregory assenting, 
I appoint that all lands, plans, and possessions of St. Mary of 
Glastonbury be free, quiet, and undisturbed from all royal taxes and 
works which are wont to be appointed, that is to say, expeditions, the 
building of bridges or forts, and from the edicts or molestations of 


* This might almost make one believe that Ina was a native of S pineiens 
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all archbishops or bishops as confirmed and granted by my predeces- 
sors in the ancient charters of the same church. And whatsoever 
questions shall arise, whether of homicide, sacrilege, poison, theft, 
rapine, the disposal and limit of churches, the ordination of clerks, 
&c., &c., they shall be determined by the decision of the Abbot and 
convent without the interference of any persons whatever. More- 
over, I command all princes, archbishops, bishops, dukes, and 
governors of my kingdom, as they tender my honour and regard, as 
they value their personal safety, never to dare enter the island of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and of the eternal Virgin at Glastonbury for the 
purpose of holding courts, &c., &c. 

** And I particularly inhibit by the curse of God any bishop on 
any account whatever from presuming to take his episcopal seat, or 
celebrate Divine service, or consecrate altars, or dedicate churches, 
or ordain either in the church of Glastonbury itself or its dependent 
churches. Moreover let the aforesaid bishop be mindful every year 
with his clerks that are at Wells, to acknowledge his Mother Church 
of Glastonbury with Litanies on the second day after our Lord’s 
ascension.” 

The charter* of this donation was written in the year of our Lord’s 
incarnation 725, the fourteenth of the indiction, in the presence of 
the King Ina and of Berthwald, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

And now, having refounded Glastonbury, to show his goodwill to 
the ancient church of the county, he proceeded to make a wholly 
new foundation at Wells. He founded a collegiate church with 
canons for a grand service, and this he made a centre for active 
work. There is no doubt that Ina intended it to serve as the seat for 
a new bishopric, but whether he lacked funds—which was likely 
enough after his lavish expenditure at Glastonbury—or whether, per- 
haps, he may have thought it undesirable as yet to separate Somerset 
ecclesiastically from the rest of his kingdom, he at present made it 
subject to his newly-created diocese of Sherborne, under the foster- 
ing care of Bishop Aldhelm. The church at Wells was dedicated in 
the name of St. Andrew, and so it has continued ever since. In the 
bishop’s gardens is St. Andrew’s Well, which forms the head 
waters of the city, and the quarry at Doulting, seven miles from the 
city, whence the stone was taken for building Wells and Glastonbury, 
also bears St. Andrew's name. Indeed, so much is he the favourite 
saint of the county, that, with the exception of the blessed Virgin, 





* It seems necessary here to say that these very early charters are of doubtful 
authenticity. 
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there are more churches dedicated in his name than in that of any 
other saint. It was two hundred years, however, before Ina’s foun- 
dation became a cathedral, when a further subdivision of the diocese 
was made. 

With one very short exception, Glastonbury and Wells remained 
. till the reign of Henry VIII., doing the work marked out for them. 
Glastonbury, the home of contemplative religion, was employed in 
teaching and training the young and doing much for art and litera- 
ture, whilst Wells was the centre of active religious life, acting, before 
its separation from Sherborne, as a sort of secondary cathedral for 
the work of the western counties. 

But whilst providing so bountifully for the Church, Ina did not 
forget the State. He built a strong castle on the Tone, thereby 
founding a town on that river, which became known as Taunton. 
Taunton Deane is one of the richest parts not only of Somerset 
but of England. Ina seems to have resided much at Taunton, 
and made it the western capital of his kingdom. He drew up 
a code of laws, called them his Doom or Judgment, and promul- 
gated them from Taunton. In these, as in his ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, his great object seems to have been that the Britons and 
Saxons should have equal justice done them, and in particular he 
desires that the Welsh (z.¢., the British) living under his government 
should retain their lands. Another-of his laws that deserves noting 
was the respect paid to the Lord’s day, and the benevolent desire to 
gradually abolish slavery altogether. It was provided that any master 
who made his slave work on a Sunday was to lose his right in a 
slave, who might demand his freedom. 

It is not wonderful that under Ina’s able government, with the 
wise consideration shown to the feelings of the ancient inhabitants, 
they should have submitted to him and become good subjects. 
Some say that Ina’s mother was a British lady; if so, it is quite 
possible that he may have been a native of Somerset, and this would, 
of course, in a great measure, account for his desire to unite the two 
nations, and also for his special love for Somerset. He built many 
country houses there in various places, but probably most of them 
did not approach to what we should call a palace, but answered 
more to a gentleman’s hunting lodge. But at South Petherton there 
is a beautiful old medizval house still known as King Ina’s Palace. 
It is, of course, of far later date than the seventh century ; but it 
perhaps marks the spot where stood his principal residence in the 
county he loved so well. 
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But, perhaps, Ina had bestowed too exclusive attention to the 
western part of his kingdom, and now came encroachments and 
disturbances on the east, for in his later years we find him involved 
again in war with Sussex, and troubles and sorrows arose on every 
side. Whether the loss of his dear friend and coadjutor Aldhelm 
had anything to do with the apparent decay of material prosperity 
cannot be known, but we must pause to notice the last days of this 
excellent man. 

Aldhelm was a bishop of the Apostolic type. He sedulously 
visited all parts of his diocese, which at the west was but ill-defined, 
but certainly included the greater part of Somerset. At a council of the 
Saxon Church, which was held a.p. 700, Aldhelm was commissioned 
to write a letter to Geraint of Cornwall, to exhort him to adopt the 
Roman rule for Easter, &c. In this letter he refers to the unchristian 
hatred shown by the Britons of West Wales (as the Saxons called 
the western peninsula) to the Saxons. They would not pray in the 
same church or eat at the same table with a Saxon. They would 
throw the food a Saxon had cooked to the dogs, and rinse the cup a 
Saxon had used with sand or ashes before they would drink out of 
it; if a Saxon went to sojourn among them, they put him to a 
penance or quarantine of forty days before they would show him any 
kindness or act of good neighbourhood. Of this Aldhelm complains, 
as a man of peace and charity might complain. He acknowledges 
that the Welsh Christians held all the doctrines of the Catholic faith, 
but tells them their want of charity will destroy the benefit they 
would otherwise receive from it. His earnestness and Ina’s measures 
of conciliation seem to have had the desired effect. 

It was in the year 709, as Aldhelm was making a visitation of his 
diocese, that. he was attacked by sudden illness. Finding that his 
end was near, he desired his attendants to remove him into the 
nearest village church, which was a little wooden edifice at Doulting, 
near Shepton-Mallet, in Somerset, where, commending his soul to 
God, he tranquilly breathed his last. * 

With Aldhelm’s death Ina’s prosperity seems to have waned. 
Wars and rumours of wars troubled him. In 710 he had to fight 





* The wooden church in which St. Aldhelm died has been replaced by a cruciform 
structure, of which the tower is thirteenth century, the nave transitional, and the 
chancel Decorated. Near the church stands a fine barn, formerly belonging to the 
monks of Glastonbury. Inthe churchyard is a cross. Near the church is St. 
Aldhelm’s well, the source of the river Sheppey. There are quarries of excellent 
building-stone, of which Wells Cathedral, St. Cuthbert’s Wells, and Glastonbury 
Abbey are built. 
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against Geraint ; then with Ceolred at Wanborough, in Wiltshire. 
In 718 he lost his brother Ingild. In 722 he was called again into 
Sussex to fight against the south Saxons. While there Ealbert the 
Etheling, whom he had before banished, seized the town of Taunton 
and held the castle ; but the Queen Ethelburga was equal to the 
occasion. She drove him out’and razed the castle to the ground. 
In 726 Ealbert was killed by Ina whilst fighting in Sussex. 

And now we come to the closing scene of the great King’s life. 
His wife Ethelburga was continually urging upon him the necessity 
of bidding adieu to earthly things, and the King as constantly 
deferring the execution of her advice ; at last she endeavoured to 
overcome him by stratagem. They had been holding high festival 
at one of their country seats, and on their departure the Queen gave 
express orders to one of the attendants to defile the palace in every 
possible way, and, lastly, to put a sow with her young in the very bed 
they had lain. Then, when they had proceeded some way on their 
jeurney, she persuaded her husband to return, saying that his denial 
would be attended with dangerous consequences. 

“ Her petition being readily granted, the King was astonished at 
seeing a place, which yesterday might have vied with Assyrian luxury, 
now disgusting and desolate, and, silently pondering on the sight, 
his eyes at length turned upon the Queen. Seizing the opportunity, 
and pleasantly smiling, she said: ‘My noble spouse, where are the 
revellings of yesterday? Where the tapestries dipped in Sidonian 
dyes? Where the ceaseless importunities of parasites? Where the 
sculptured vessels, overwhelming the very tables with their weight of 
gold? Where are the delicacies so anxiously sought throughout sea 
and land to pamper the appetite? Are not all these things smoke 
and vapour? © Have they not all passed away? Woe be to those 
who attach themselves to such, for they in like manner shall consume 
away. Are not all these like a rapid river hastening to the sea ? 
And woe to those who are attached to them, for they shall be carried 
away by the current. Reflect, I entreat you, how wretchedly will 
these bodies decay, which we pamper with such unbounded luxury. 
The mighty must undergo mightier torments, and a severer trial 
awaits the strong.” Without saying more, by this striking example 
she gained over her husband to these sentiments, which she had in 
vain attempted for years by persuasion. 

“For after his triumphal spoils in war, after many successive degrees 
in virtue, he aspired to the highest perfection, and went to Rome. 
There, not to make the glory of his conversion public, but that he 
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might be acceptable in the sight of God alone, he was shorn in 
secret ; and, clad in homely garb, grew old in privacy. Nor did his 
Queen, the author of this noble deed, desert him; but, as she had 
before incited him to undertake it, so afterwards she made it her 
constant care to soothe his sorrows by her conversation, to stimulate 
him when wavering by her example ; in short, to omit nothing that 
was conducive to his salvation. Thus united in mutual affection, in 
due time they trod the common path of all mankind. This was 
attended, as we have heard, with singular miracles, such as God 
often deigns to bestow on the virtues of happy couples.” * 

One is rather apt to think that Ethelburga’s eloquent speech may 
owe something to William of Malmesbury’s own pen; in fact, the 
whole story may have been a little worked up in the course of three 
hundred years, but the main fact is certain, that Ina and his wife 
ended their days at Rome. They probably found a strong interest 
there in watching over the English school that Ina had established 
in that city, in advising and guarding the young Saxons sent there to 
study, and in wisely laying out the sums which came from England, 
the proceeds of a penny tax which Ina had himself established upon 
every hearth, worth twenty, some say thirty, pence, towards the 
expenses of this college. That this tax degenerated into the 
oppressive burden of Peter pence, claimed as a right by the Popes, 
was not the fault of Ina. His school, or college, was founded for the 
‘‘ higher education ’’ of his younger subjects. 

Such is, as far as can be gathered, the career of this large-minded 
and pious prince. Though his career possesses little of the legendary 
and dramatic effects which make Arthur's and Alfred’s connection 
with our county so remarkable, yet he appears worthy to take his 
place by their side. Indeed, he forms a connecting link between 
the British and Saxon occupation of the land, and deserved well of 
both, as seeking to weld the differing races into one people. His 
name should be better remembered than it is, and not passed over 
with scant notice, or wholly forgotten by our historians.+ 





* William of Malmesbury. 
+ Authorities: William of Malmesbury; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Speed; ~ 
Churton’s Early English Church ; local histories. 
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Satirical Almanacs. 
PART. J. 
By H. R. PLoMeEr. 


LMANACS printed in olden times were invariably accom- 
JA. panied by a second work called a ‘ Prognostication’ or 
‘Prediction.’ In sheet almanacs these were appended at the 
foot of the calendar, in other cases they oftentimes exceeded in size 
the almanac itself, and were always adorned with a separate title-page. 
The contents of these works consisted of rules for judging the 
weather ; the influence of the moon, stars, and planets over the 
destinies of mankind, as well as the influence of the twelve signs 
‘over the body; the times suitable or unsuitable for buying and 
selling, journeying, and blood-letting ; all calculated according to 
the chosen rules of astronomy and astrology. The seventeenth 
century saw a still further development of these works, and schemes 
and nativities took up nearly the whole of the prognostications. 
Throughout the preceding century they had been compiled by 
‘* physicians and priests,” from the model of certain learned doctors 
on the Continent, but in the seventeenth century the vaunted students 
in astrology were nothing less than conjurors and quacks, living on 
the credulity of the public. That some men would before long hold 
up to well-deserved ridicule these prognostications and their writers 
was to be expected, but not until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century did the first satirical almanac make its appearance. 

It was the handiwork of Thomas Dekker, the dramatic poet, a man 
who, though not comparable with his contemporary Ben Jonson, yet 
possessed a keen sense of humour and a ready wit. In the year 1609 
—the same year in which he published ‘‘ The Guls Horne Booke” 
—he published “The Ravevens (Raven’s) Almanacke, Foretelling 
of a plague, Famine, and Civill Warre, that shall happen this 
present yeare 1609. Not only within this kingdome of Great Brit- 
taine, but also in France, Germany, Spayne, and other parts of 
Christendome. With certaine remedies, rules, and receipts how to 
prevent or at least to abate the edge of these universall Calamities. 
London : Printed by E. A. for Thomas Archer, and are to be sold 
at his shop in the Pope’s Head Pallace, neere the Royall Exchange. 
1609.” This work is now exceedingly rare. The copy preserved 
in the British Musuem is marked £5 5s., and on the same flyleaf is 
a-note in MS. to this effect, “ Only one other copy can be traced as 
having sold.” 
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Throughout the whole work there is considerable humour. The 
author dedicates it to ‘‘the young courtiers,” ‘‘the gallants and 
younger brothers,” under the titles of ‘‘ Lyons of the Wood” and 
‘* wilde buckes of the Forrest,” and foretells that in the ensuing year 
they will suffer much from tailors, haberdashers, and sempsters, and 
will be hunted down by marshall’s men, bailiffs and catchpoles. He 
also assails ‘the young frye of the lawe,” as he terms them, and 
likens them to hares. , 

This dedicatory epistle is signed T. Deckers, which J. P. Colliers 
in his ‘‘ Bibiiographical and Critical Account,” says was ‘‘ probably 
the printer’s, certainly not the author’s way of spelling his name.” 

The Raven then proceeds to attack the common almanacs, ridicul- 
ing in forcible language their rules and predictions. Thus he writes, 
under the title of “ The twelve monethes of this yeare 1609”: 
“ Now, if I fought under the colours of Vulgar Astronomers, should 
I strike up my Drumme and lead unto the field the 12 monethes, 
marching in single file one after another, everie moneth wearing in 
his Cap, insteede of a Feather, four unhansome rymes, teaching men 
when to eate hotte meates, and when to drink new wines, with 
(which) everie gul (that has money in his pursse and hunts out any 
Taverne) can do without a Kalendar. Then shold everie moneth 
have his followers, some of them being thirtie in number, some 31, 
only one (by falling into decay, or else because he keeps but a cold 
house) keeping but 28 ; and amongst these servingmen, or retainers, 
should I give you the names of the gentlemen who goe in Red and 
weare Dominicall Letters on their Winter and Summer Liveries, as 
badges to distinguish their moneth from the rest: but scorning to 
have a hand in grinding such base collours, suffer me to carie up 
your thoughts upon nimbler wings, where (as if you sat in the moste 
perspicuous place of the two penny gallerie in a Play House) you 
shall cleerly and with an open eye beholde all the parts, which 
I (your new Astrologer) act amongst the starres.” 

In this strain does the author take off each portion of the common 
almanacs of the day. The last part of his book is taken up with a 
series of humorous tales, one at least of which much resembles those 
of Boccaccio. Another noticeable one contains a ‘‘ song sung by an 
olde Woman in a Medowe.” 

Nine years after the appearance of the Raven’s Almanacke, there 
came forth from the Tiger’s head in Paul’s Church-yard a work entitled 
“The Owles Almanacke, Prognosticating many strange accidents’ 
which shall happen to this kingdome of Great Britaine this yeare 
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1618. Calculated as well for the Meridian mirth of London as any 
other part of Great Britaine. Found in an Ivy bush written in old 
characters, and now published in English by the painefull labours of 
Mr. Jocundary Merrie-braines.” This work has also been ascribed 
to Dekker, but Collier, in the work above alluded to, states that it 
was an imitation, and a very good one, by Lawrence Lisle. 

Tt begins with the ‘‘ Owles epistle to the Raven.” In it he says— 
“T have been this yeere in progresse with the Moone, riding on the 
Dogge which the man in the moon leades, whose bush of Thornes he 
lent me, insteed of a Fanne to keepe off the winde, whilst he 
himselfe ran along by me as my foot-man.” A little further on he 
says, ‘‘ Here I caught starres faster than a cat will kill Flies, of which 
store I shot some downe to helpe those that write Almanackes for 
London. Some of the 12 signes (which like cast garments, being 
worne to pieces, were throne by into an od corner) I clapt close 
under my winges, and now they are to be seene hanging in the 
middle of Cheapeside ; for there’s the Ram, the Bull, the Crab, 
Capricorne, etc. Only the young wench (called Virgo) would by no 
means sit in any shop in that streete, because so many Gallants lye 
over the Staules, courting every handsome woman there. . . . So 
hooting and whooping a silence to your Ravenshippe, I prognosticate 
myself, yours for a strange Almanacke for a whole yeare. The Owle.”’ 

The Owle deals quite as mercilessly with the almanac-makers, as 
did the raven. 

“ The four Terms of the year” are a bitter satire upon the lawyers. 

The chronological table records such events as the following :— 

“Since the dancing horse stood on the top of Powles, whilst a 
number of asses stood braying below.” 

Amongst the predictions are such items as :— 

“More shall dine with Duke Humfrey, than sup with the man 
ith’ Moone.’’ 

“ More boxes on the ears shall be given at Billingsgate with a good 
hand and a heart, than willingly shall be taken.” 

The work concludes with ‘‘a Brief and Merry Prognostication 
presaging good Fortunes to a set of fundamental Trades”; a list 
of the faires and highways, and the good and evil days. 

Mr. Collier alluded to page 57 as the last page. This is a mistake. 
The work contains 62 pages, and the allusion to the Globe Theatre 
is amongst the evil days on page 6r. 

Although a clever imitation, the Owles Almanacke is not nearly 
so humorous a work as the Raven’s Almanacke. 
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The outbreak of the Rebellion in 1640, gave a great impetus to 
the astrologers, and almanac-makers, who published every year, 
remarkable predictions, under the titles of Merlins or Bloody 
Almanacks, in which were revealed the fate of the kingdom, and the 
chief persons in it, coloured of course, according to the political 
views of the so-called astrologers. 

The most famous of these astrologers was W. Lilly, who predicted 
for the Parliament, while on the same side were John Booker and 
Nicholas Culpeper. On the Royalist side the most formidable was 
George Wharton, and next to him Vincent Wing and J. Gadbury. 

Here, then, was fresh food for the satirists. To the pleasure of 
ridiculing the almanacs was added that of attacking opponents in 
the political feld. In some of these satirical almanacs the vague 
meaningless phrases used by the astrologers, and the jumble of 
words in which their predictions were set forth, are happily imitated. 

Thus, then, the next satirical almanac was published in 1648. It 
was a small 12mo. volume of 16.pages, and was called :— 

‘*Shon-ap-Lewis. The Welshman’s New Almanacke and Prognosti- 
cations, and Presages and Predictions for this present year 1648. 

“ Likewise giving notice to all good peoples to beware of the 
danger that will befall them, if they take not heed in good time ; 
Wherein, if there be found any one lye, her will be content to lose 
her credit for ever. 

‘* Withall, Her do forbid to have any Red Letters to be printed in 
her Almanack, because her doe not love the Red Colour, never 
since her lost so much of her Red Blood at severall fights in 


England. 
** Let Booker, Lilly, Wharton, and the rest 
Contend who writes the truest, and the best ; 
Reader when this Welsh Almanack thow viewest, 
Thoul’t finde it full as true, as he that’s truest.” 


This work consisted only of a Chronological Table and a Judge- 
ment of the four seasons and the eclipses. It abounded in lewd 
allusions and the wit was very poor. 

(Zo be continued.) 


# 


THE restoration of that noble west country church, Sherborne Abbey, 
has been successfully completed after two years’ work, and the event was 
celebrated by special services on Wednesday, December 9th. The resto- 
ration, which has been carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Carpenter and Ingelow, architects, has cost nearly £4,000. : 
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Collectanea. 


THE BALLOT.—Possibly nine out of ten readers, if suddenly called 
upon at an etymological Bee to give the history of the word ballot, would 
guess that it was the creation of American democracy. Nothing could 
well be farther from the mark. A reference to Dr. Murray’s great English 
Dictionary, the second part of which has just issued from the Clarendon 
Press, shows that we are indebted for this now familiar word to the 
Venetian oligarchy so vigorously denounced by Lord Beaconsfield as the 
prototype of the Whig régzme of the eighteenth century. The word was 
borrowed directly from the Italian, and makes its first appearance in 
English, both as noun and verb, so early as 1549, in William Thomas’s 
“ History of Italy.” (Thomas, by the way, was hanged at Tyburn four 
years later, not for seeking to Americanise our institutions by thus fore- 
shadowing one of the points of the Charter, but for an obscure conspiracy 
against Queen Mary.) The ballot was, of course, in the first place simply 
the actual ball dropped into the box in voting ; so that possibly there was 
sound etymology as well as wit in the late Mr. Bernal Osborne’s identi- 
fication—the scene was laid in Ireland—of “ vote by ballot” and “ vote 
by bullet.” At all events, the modern French term for ballot-ball is not 
ballotte, but boule. Among Dr. Murray’s early instances is one taken from 
Wotton, whose somewhat too candid definition of the duties of an ambassa- 
dor struck our English (or Scottish) Solomon as carrying a joke too far. 
The earliest introduction of the ballot-box into our poetical literature 
probably occurs in the “ Remains” of the author of ‘ Hudibras,” who 
assures us, in a very modern spirit, that— 

‘* Some held no way so orthodox 
To try it, as the ballot-box.” 


ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS.—IT is often forgotten that the principle of 
annual Parliaments is part of the Constitution. The importance attached 
to it by the statesmen of the past is striking. Two Acts passed in the reign 
of Edward III. declared that Parliaments ought to be held annually, or 
oftener if need be. Lord Somers, in his plan of reform, advocated 
biennial Parliaments. Sir Robert Raymond, Solicitor-General to Queen 
Anne, Attorney-General to George I., and afterwards Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, asserted, in a discussion on the subject, that “‘a ‘ proroga- 
tion’ of Parliament was against the law of the land, and that every 
departure from annual elections was not only illegal but mischievous.” 
Ata famous gathering of Whig statesmen, held on March 20, 1780, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :—“ That annual Parlia- 
ments are the undoubted right of the people and law of England; and 
that the Act that prolonged their duration was subversive of the Constitu- 
tion, and a violation on the part of the representatives of the sacred trust 
reposed in them by their constituents.” As late as 1817, Lord Grosvenor, 
speaking and acting in the name of the Whig Party, concluded a speech 
against the Septennial Act by declaring that it was a violation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, and ought to be erased from the Statute- 
book which it disgraced. In 1694, at the instance of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the system of triennial Parliaments, first introduced in the reign of 
Charles I., was re-established, and nine Parliaments were elected under 
it. The teaching of all historians goes to show that the liberties of the 
people were ‘strengthened by it, but, unfortunately, it was repealed in 
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1716, in a time of panic. The Hanoverians, afraid to appeal to their 
constituents at the time prescribed by law, passed the Septennial Act, 
which was opposed by independent members of both the Whig and the 
Tory parties. There is recorded on the books of the House of Lords an 
eloquent protest against it, signed by thirty influential peers, beginning 
with the Duke of Somerset and ending with Lord Salisbury. 


A 


Revicws, 


A History of Aylesbury, with its Borough and Hundreds, the Hamlet of 
Walton, and the Electoral Division. By ROBERT GIBBS. Aylesbury : 
R. Gibbs. 1885. 


IN a quarto volume of nearly seven hundred pages, Mr. Gibbs has set 
forth, in a carefully compiled and highly creditable manner, the history of 
his native town ; or, at all events, what may prove to form the nucleus for 
a History of Aylesbury. The early history of the town, with accounts of 
the parish church and the old monastery of the Grey Friars, is given at 
some length, and considerable space is devoted to the account of the 
Corporation and the Parliamentary history of the borough. Some of the 
details of the Civil War, in which Aylesbury played a conspicuous part, 
are full of interest ; whilst, in later times, as regards the Parliamentary 
records and the history of John Wilkes, information is given which will be 
new to many readers. In later chapters, the manors, parish registers, 
overseers’ accounts, churchwardens’ records, public charities, remarkable 
trials, local sports and pastimes, local affairs, and industrial occupations, 
are all described at considerable length, and in such a manner as to show 
that the work must have been a “labour of love” to the author. 
The Petition of Bishop White Kennett for the Rebuilding of the Parish 
Church of Stoke Doyle, Annotated by the Rev. J. T. BURT, with 
Historical and Architectural Notes of the Parish and Parish Church of 
Doyle by the Rev. W. D. SWEETING, M.A. (Northampton: Taylor & 
Son), forms the subject of a brochure which will be welcome to the local 
topographer. The original church, which dated from the thirteenth 
century, was destroyed in 1722, and the existing church was opened five 
years later. 
" ALTHOUGH not, strictly speaking, an antiquarian work, Mr. Joseph 
Fosters Men at the Bar (Reeves & Turner, 1885) may at any rate claim 
a notice in these pages. “ Biography in the present day,” our author 
writes in his preface, ‘‘ is tending, like other studies, to become more 
and more specialised. Already dictionaries of universal biography are 
being everywhere abandoned for those which are to deal with the bio- 
graphy of particular nations. . . . It may, therefore, fairly be contended 
that the more restricted the scope of the biographer, the more creditably 
his work is likely to be accomplished, and that if he confines himself to a 
special class, requiring special information, he may be enabled, by making 
himself master of that information, to produce a work of peculiar value.” 
That Mr. Foster’s work will prove of the highest value to future biogra- 
graphers and genealogists cannot bedoubted. Ina large octavo volume 
of upwards of 500 pages will be found brief biographical notices of the 
several members of the upper branch of the legal profession. So varied, 
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indeed, are the details here given, that almost any appointment from the 
Lord High Chancellor down to the “Counsel to the Salvation Army” 
may be found in its pages. 

King Fohn and the Abbot of Canterbury is one of the best known 
ballads in Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ and one which 
can obviously be humorously illustrated with great ease. Mr. Kingscliff 
has availed himself of this feature, and has given us a dozen most clever 
drawings which serve to recommend a handsome quarto volume as a 
Christmas or New Year’s gift book. The work is published by Messrs. 
FP outledge. 

THE December number of English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) 
includes a boldly executed view of Kenilworth Castle, by Mr. H. Pope, 
and a further instalment of those exquisite ‘‘ bits” of old London which 
have appeared from time to time in its pages ; namely, “St. Paul's, from 
Sermon Lane,” by Mr. A. M. Williams. 

Mr. J. H. INGRAM has added a very appropriate ‘‘ Commentary” and 
a “ Bibliography ” to the new edition of Edgar Poe’s well-known “ Raven ” 
lately issued by Mr. G. Redway. It is carefully done and will interest 
many of our readers, though scarcely of an “Antiquarian” character. 
Many will be surprised to find among the many parodies of the “ Raven,” 
a translation of it into metrical classical Latin. 


/ 
te 


@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emor: nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil xstimo. '"—Zficharmus 


Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester, who died on the 15th December, was 
the editor of “ Essays on Cathedrals,” and a contributor to Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible ;” and the author of four works entitled “ Chester as 
it was,” “ The River Dee,” “ Architectural Drawing Studies,” and “ An- 
cient Streets and Homesteads of England,” illustrated by Mr. A. Rimmer. 
He was a lover of church restoration, and took a very active part in the 
recent restoration of his cathedral. Zhe Times writes :—“ The church of 
Chester Cathedral exhibits the continuity of English history. The fabric 
has survived all the events that have affected the English Church from the 
early feudal times down to our own day, and it retains specimens of every 
style of medizval architecture. Dean Howson had only been a few 
months in residence before he began the formidable undertaking of 
restoring Chester Cathedral, and in the course of four years he was suc- 
cessful in obtaining no less than £40,000 towards this object. Actual work 
began in the summer of 1868, and it was pursued continuously till the 
close of 1871, leaving other portions to be subsequently undertaken. One 
of the most singular features of the restoration accomplished by Dean 
Howson was the apsidal termination of the south aisle of the choir. Some 
thought it a rash undertaking to replace this part of the building in its 
ancient shape, but the result justified the Dean’s action, and this portion 
of the Cathedral acquired a new interest by the insertion of stained windows 
representing Biblical incidents from the Old and New Testaments. After 
a long period of extreme dilapidation, other large sections of the building 

VOL. IX. D 
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also resumed the form in which they were originally seen, especially the 
earlier portions by King Edward I., and the later by King Henry VIII. ; 
and in some cases the designs which the original architects were hindered 
from accomplishing were successfully completed. The Cathedral was 
r2-opened in 1872.” 

THE Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB, F.S.A., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Wells- 
street,and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, many yearseditorof 7he Ecclestologist, 
and general editor of the Ecclesiological Society’s publications, died on 
the 27th November, aged 65 years. Mr. Webb was the author of “ Con- 
tinental Ecclesiology.” He was also one of the editors of the Burntisland 
reprint of the ‘Sarum Missal,” and joint author of an “ Essay on Sym- 
bolism,” and a “Translation of Durandus,” &c. With Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, he took an important part in the formation and early management 
of the Cambridge Camden Society. 


A 4 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. : 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Nov. 26, Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. Mr. Jennings exhibited, through Mr. Franks, a 
medizval chrismatory found at Cologne, trefoil in form and with three 
receptacles, lettered inside the lid Cc 0 and s, the last letter being formed 


of a dragon-headed serpent and reversed. Mr. J. H. Middleton exhibited 
a ctotola from a thirteenth century companile at Rome, an early example 
of tin enamel. Mr. Middleton also communicated a paper, illustrated by 
plans, sections, and rubbings, on the newly discovered Saxon church at 
Deerhurst, Gloucestershire (see vol. viii. p. 192). Mr. E. Green exhibited, 
and communicated a paper on, “The diptych of the Chevalier Philip 
Hinckaert, Castelain de Ter Veuren in Brabant, 1460.”—Dec. 3, the 
President in the chair. Mr. E. Green exhibited a silver-green chalice, 
probably English, c#vca 1350; an Italian pix, in the form of a chalice, 
circa 1510; and a laten ewer from the site of Kilburn Priory. Mr. J. 
Hilton exhibited a knot of a chalice, resembling that on the pix exhibited 
by Mr. Green ; also a copper-gilt handle of an anelace. The Rev. C. R. 
Manning exhibited a silver-gilt paten, with the letters IHA, czrca 1500, 
from Runton, Norfolk. Sir J. Maclean exhibited a laten thurible found 
at Ripple, co. Worcester. Similar examples were also shown by Mr. W. 
Niven and the Rev. A. P. Blyth, from Pershore, Worcestershire, and 
Langwith, Derbyshire, respectively. Mr. G. Mawexhibited two Spanish cut 
paper pictures of late eighteenth century date. Mr. R. S. Ferguson reported 
the discovery of a Roman inscribed stone in Northumberland, and van- 
dalism at Carlisle Castle, to which he had been able to put a stop. The 
Rev. H. M. Scarth communicated a paper on “A Roman house at 
Yatton.”—Dec. 10, the President in the chair. A paper by Mr. James 
Parker, F.S.A., on “ The Manor of Aylesbury,” was read, after which the 
meeting was made special, in order to confirm the new rules and regula- 
tions which had been agreed upon at a previous meeting (see vol. viii. 
p. 281). 
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BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION:—Dec. 2, Mr. Thos. Morgan, 
F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. Cecil Brent, F.S.A., exhibited several curious 
Roman vases, of Upchurch ware and Samian ware, found in excavating 
for a new gasometer near Canterbury Castle. Sir Henry Dryden reported 
the discovery of a sepulchral slab in Moulton Church, Northamptonshire, 
with a curious but not unfrequent pattern of medizval times, which has 
not yet been explained. In the discussion which followed, one of the 
speakers considered that the pattern was intended for two bows of double 
curvature, a rectangular bar with barbed heads being intended for an 
arrow. Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited a large number of curious stones and 
crosses of Saxon date, mostly from Northamptonshire. He described, 
also, a portion of a Roman column covered with a leaf pattern which had 
been found, built up as old material, on taking down the central tower of 
Peterborough Cathedral. A Saxon funeral slab has also been found there 
in its original position, on what was once the cemetery of a small early 
church, but afterwards enclosed by the larger building. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., described a hand-made sepulchral urn, of Saxon date, 
found at Brixworth in one of several cemeteries that have been met with 
in recent years, during the excavation for ironstone, and which point to 
the existence of a large population here in early times. Mr. Edenborough 
exhibited a curious piece of pottery, representing a Norman horseman and 
horse, recently found in Old Bond-street. Unlike several other figures of 
this class, the present example had not been a drinking vessel. The Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth read a paper on the “ Funeral stone, with Greek 
hexameter verses, recently found at Brough under Stanemoor.” The 
history of this now famous stone and of its various and varied readings 
having been told, reference was made to the other Romano-Greek inscrip- 
tions which have been already met with, this being the seventh. The 
stone is now inthe Fitzwilliam Museum, where its inscription of five lines 
in uncial characters can be studied. The inscription, following Professor 
Clarke’s reading, which was endorsed by the lecturer, records the death 
of a certain Hermes, aged sixteen, who came from a district of Syria, of 
which the name is given, and who appears to have been with Severus’s 
expedition into Scotland. The proceedings were brought to a close by a 
paper by Mr. Morgan on “The results of the recent Congress at 
Bnghton.” 

RoyaL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 3, Mr. R. P. Pullan, 
Vice-President, in the chair. The secretary announced the receipt of 
several works of French archzology, presented by the author, Mr. Charles 
Lucas. The chairman recorded with great regret the death of one of the 
most useful and practical members of the Institute, Mr. J. B. Davidson, 
who had taken great trouble in making the legal arrangements for pro- 
curing the charter of the Institute. The Rev. C. R. Manning exhibited 
a medieval paten from Runton, Norfolk. Mr. Pullan gave a lecture on 
some of the works of excavation on the western coast of Asia Minor, in 
which he had been engaged—partly along with Mr. C. T. Newton—during 
the last twenty years, more especially at Ephesus, Halicarnassus, and 
Smyrna. He interspersed with his narrative a number of amusing 
incidents with which he met in his wanderings along the coast, from the 
Troad, in the north, down to the shores opposite the island of Rhodes in 
the south, illustrating the jealousy, suspicion, and covert hostility of the 
native population, and especially of the Turks, and the dangers which 
the traveller and explorer meets in the shape of fevers and of brigands. 
He gave some interesting details of the measurement, plan, and orna- 
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mentation of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus ; many of which, he said, are now to be found in the 
galleries of the British Museum. Mr. Pullan, in the course of his 
remarks, stated that he explored the whole west coast of Asia Minor, 
from Caria to the Dardanelles, visiting Alexandria, Troas, Assus, 
Pergamus, Sardis, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus, Iassus, Euromus, and 
Heracleia, and identified the sites of Myrina, Grynium, and Scepsis. At 
Pergamus he had remarked traces of fine architecture on the Acropolis, 
where the Germans subsequently made most important discoveries. 
In 1861 he excavated the Temple of Dionysus at Teos for the Society 
of Dilettanti. He found that the temple had been rebuilt in Roman 
times, and not on the pseudo-dipteral plan of Hermogenes. In 1866 
he excavated the Temple of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad, which 
turned out to be of the original plan, being pseudo-dipteral octastyle, 
with fourteen columns on the flanks. But more remarkable for the beauty 
of its architecture was the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, which he 
excavated for the same society in 1869-70. An inscription on one of the 
aulz showed that it was dedicated by Alexander the Great. The ruins 
uncovered were found to be well preserved, so that the restoration was a 
comparatively easy task. Mr. E. Walford, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, took the opportunity of stating that Mr. Pullan 
had revived, in the most pleasant manner, the memory of some of the 
chapters in the first book of Herodotus, which that early traveller and 
explorer devoted to the Grecian colonies which fringed the western coast 
of Asia Minor; adding, that not a single place had been mentioned in the 
lecture which was not named and to some extent described by the 
“Father of History,” whilst Homer mentioned “ Smintheus,” as Mr. 
Pullan had done, among the epithets of Apollo. The discussion was 
continued by Mr. Brown, Q.C., Mr. Baylis, Q.C., and the Rev. J. Hirst, 
who had lately returned from Asia Minor, and who said that the great 
temple of Diana lay so low and so embedded ina wet and muddy soil as 
to be almost inaccessible. 

SHORTHAND.—Dec. 2, Mr. Pocknell, President, in the chair. Messrs. 
J. M. Warden, F. Todd, R. Lindsay, and A. Riddel were elected mem- 
bers. Mr. T. A. Reed read a paper “On Phonetic versus Orthographic 
Shorthand,” which gave rise to an interesting debate, showing both the 
advantages and disadvantages attending each method, and that the 
opinion of some went in favour of a combined phonetic and orthographic 
representation. In the end it was agreed to adjourn the debate to April, 
after the publication of the paper and discussion in the Society’s 
magazine. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.— Dec. 1, Dr. S. Birch, President, 
in the chair. Mr. J. Jacobs read a paper entitled “ Are there Totem- 
Clans in the Old Testament ?” 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—WNov. 25, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, 
President, in the chair. Mr. W. Rendle, author of “Old Southwark and 
its People,” gave an historical sketch of the Borough Hospitals—St. 
Thomas’s and Guy’s. In a former paper he had spoken of the first 
foundation of St. Thomas’s Hospital in the precincts of the priory of St. 
Mary Overy, in Southwark, probably founded with the advice of the Con- 
queror’s Archbishop, Lanfranc, for the poor sick and unlearned in 
connection with his great religious houses. St. Bartholomew's was 
founded about 1100, St. Thomas’s 100 years later. In the great fire of 
Southwark in 1207, the priory and its hospital and much of Southwark 
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were destroyed. At once a temporary hospital was built a little south of 
the other, which remained: in use until 1228, when a more sumptuous 
building was erected on the site opposite the first one. Both the earliest 
and the later St. Thomas’s were built over the remains of Roman dwell- 
ings. Mr. Rendle noted some very curious and interesting matters of 
social history taken from the records of St. Thomas’s Hospital—for 
instance, the names and deeds of great merchants who were its early 
governors—early methods of treatment, or rather of no treatment, the 
most scientific methods of the times being mainly quackery or rule of 
thumb, the doctors competing with old women who attended to plague 
and other patients, bone setters, curers of sore heads, herb women, and 
the like; the odd custom is noted of whipping at the post, provided 
within the precincts, patients cured of diseases from vice, before their dis- 
charge ; curious and quaint regulations as to matrimony ; regulations as 
to beer, meal, coals, flax for spinning, corn for grinding, and the like ; 
the wages earned by the able sick poor going to the hospital funds. Many 
interesting particulars were given of the early troubles with the practice 
of anatomy, the rifling the churchyards, and the struggles to get the bodies 
of condemned criminals. Thomas Guy, of the Horselydown Baptists, is 
most especially noted with his hospital of Incurables, offset of St. Thomas’s, 
built while he lived. After the President had summed up the paper, a 
discussion ensued, in which Colonel Ibbetson, Mr. Carmichael, and Mr. 
E. Gilbert Highton, the secretary, took part. 

NUMISMATIC.—WNov. 19, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. A. 
J. Evans exhibited two archaic silver coins of Caulonia of the usual type 
—a naked divinity, probably Apollo Katharsios, holding a lustral branch, 
and a small running figure with winged sandals (B. V. Head, “Coins of 
the Ancients,” pl. viii. 15)—and one of Metapontum with a standing 
Apollo on the reverse (Head, /.c. pl. xv. 6). Mr. Webster exhibited a 
small copper coin of Valerian II., the twin brother of Gallienus, rev. 
PAX AVGG. Mr. Montagu exhibited and made some remarks upon three 
pennies of Henry VII.’s first coinage struck at London, Canterbury, and 
York. Mr. A. E. Copp exhibited a line-engraved portrait of Sir E. Coke 
as Attorney-General, into which was let a silver medalet bearing his arms 
on one side and his crest on the other, dated 1602. Mr. Krumbholz exhi- 
bited a forgery of the time, a shilling of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Evans 
read a paper on a portion of the great hoard of Anglo-Saxon pennies 
found in the City of London in 1872, and gave a list of 580 specimens, 
among which were many new varieties, including one of Harthacnut not 
hitherto described. The writer then proceeded to make some remarks 
upon the more interesting mints represented in the hoard, and specified 
the following : 1. Langport, in Somerset, an important place about the 
time of the Conquest and a royal burgh. Somerset possessed, Mr. Evans 
said, in the reigns of Cnut and Edward the Confessor at least six, and 
perhaps as many as nine, mints. 2. Aylesbury, which ceased to strike 
before the reign of the Conqueror. 3. Bardney, in Lincolnshire, an active 
mint about the same period. 4. Newport, which Mr. Evans was inclined 
to identify with Newport in Cornwall. 5. Bedwin, in Wiltshire, only 
known as a Saxon mint since the discovery of the Chancton find. Dr. 
A. Smith made some remarks on the earliest coins struck in Ireland, 
which he attributed to the time of the Hiberno-Danish King of Dublin, 
Sihtric III., who was contemporary with Aethelred II., sole monarch of 
Saxon England.—A theneum. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—Nov. 20, Mr. H. Sweet, V.P., in the chair. Dr. 
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Stenhouse read a paper, “Notes on Biblical Aramaic with Special Refe- 
rence to Hebrew.” Mr. Standish O’Grady read a paper on the Irish tale 
called “Cath Finntraga, the Battle of Ventry Harbour,” as edited by 
Prof. Kuno Meyer. Dr. Furnivall then read two notes by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray on the term “ beetle-browed ” and the word “ behaviour,” showing 
that the former was derived from the likening of shaggy eyebrows meeting 
on the nose to the antennz of a beetle, and that the -zozr in “ behaviour” 
was analogic, not etymologic.—Dec. 4, Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair. 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth gave an account of the words from /a to 4oly which 
he had nearly finished forthe Society’s ““ New English Dictionary,” edited 
by Dr. Murray. He stated what large additions he and his friends had 
had to make to the Society’s material in order to show the history of his 
words ; and he then gave instances of the way in which he had treated a 
few leading words, like Ao/d, vb., whose original meaning was tend, feed, 
cattle, sheep, &c. ; oly, which was first applied to the Persons of the 
Trinity, the Virgin, &c. = Lat. sanctus; hoar, adj., in “ hoar trees, stones,” 
&c., as boundaries, which was first grey, then old, then sacred. He then 
gave a few etymologies, as Ao//ock, a wine of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, from Sp. alogue, Arab. nabiz khalukz, wine of the light- 
red colour of the scent, #Aa/ué (Prince L. L. Bonaparte) ; /o/¢, originally 
timber, Zignum, cogn. with O. Slav. é/ada, a beam; /iog, a castrated 
lamb, a young bullock, from “ hack,” &c. 

St. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Novemder 24, Mr. Chas. 
Browne in the chair. The Rev. C. L. Acland, M.A., read a paper on 
“The most remote Church of Great Britain.” Commencing with a de- 
scription of the system of building called “ dry dyke work” which prevailed 
in Ireland and the northern and western islands of Scotland, he proceeded 
to cite examples, giving a detailed description of the Brock of Monsa,a 
round tower in Shetland, and going farther off to St. Ronan, &c., he at 
last reached the “ Teampul Sula Sceir,” which is the most remote church 
in the United Kingdom. The paper was illustrated by drawings by 
Major Bale, M.R.I.B.A. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Nov. 24, Mr. Francis Galton, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. C. H. Read exhibited several 
ethnological objects from Terra del Fuego. The President exhibited, on 
behalf of Dr. J. E. Billings, of the United States army, a collection of 
composite photographs of skulls. There were in all twenty photographs, 
forming four series, referring respectively to Sandwich Islanders, the 
ancient Californians, the Arapahoe Indians, and the Witchitaw Indians, 
and each composite was the mean of six adult male skulls. Dr. E. B. 
Tylor exhibited some Australian Tunduns, or bull-roarers, and explained 
the manner in which they were used. Mr. J. Theodore Bent read a paper 
on “ Insular Greek Customs,” in which he described many ceremonies 
now used by the Christian inhabitants of the islands of the AZgean that 
are derived from, or survivals of, ancient pagan customs. Mr. Bent 
exhibited a collection of Greek dresses, drapery, and other objects from 
the islands referred to in his paper. Mr. J. W. Crombie read a paper on 
the “Game of Hop-Scotch,” in which he traced the origin of the game to 
a period anterior to the introduction of Christianity, and showed that in 
early Christian times children had some rough idea of representing in this 
game the progress of the soul through the future world, and that the 
division of the figure into seven courts was on account of the belief in 
seven heavens. Dr. E. B. Tylor gavea résumé of a paper by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt, on the “ Migrations of the Kurnai Ancestors” (Gippsland).— 
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Dec. 8,. Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. H. H 
Johnston exhibited photographs of African natives and scenery. Mr. H 
W. Seton-Karr exhibited photographs of North American Indians, taken 
by him during his recent visit to Canada. Mr. Joseph Hatton exhibited 
several ethnological objects collected by his son, the late Mr. Frank 
Hatton, in North Bornéo. Mr. W. M. Crocker also exhibited some 
objects from Borneo; and Mr. R. Meldola exhibited some photographs 
of Nicobarese. A paper by Mr. E. H. Man, “On the Nicobar Islanders, 
was read, in which the author described the wild race inhabiting the 
interior of Great Nicobar, and called by the inhabitants of the other 
islands of the group “Shom Pen.” It appears certain that they are the 
descendants of a very ancient aboriginal population of Mongolian origin. 
The height of the males appears to range between five feet two inches, 
and five feet eight inches ; their skin is fairer than that of the generality 
of the coast people, who, on their part, are less dark than the Malays; 
the hair is straight, and is commonly worn uncut and unkempt. Their 
dwellings are small, and erected on posts ; the floors being raised six or 
seven feet above the ground necessitates the use of ladders. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—At the annual meeting of the local committee, held at Norwich, 
on December 11, under the presidency of the Mayor, a report was read 
by the secretary, Mr. W. Vincent, and carried zem. con. It contained the 
following :—“ The work of the Society in copying the monumental inscrip- 
tions of our ancient city and making a record of all monuments has drawn 
many members to its aid. This work is nearly completed, and awaits 
only the verification and checking of the record. Accuracy being deemed 
a point of the last importance, the publication of the work cannot begin 
until the transcripts have been verified. Among the cases which have 
come under notice was that of the unauthorised removal of monumental 
slabs in the church of St. Michael in Coslany, Norwich, where the terms 
of the faculty were not strictly adhered to. The removal of some brasses 
from their matrices in the church of St. Lawrence was inquired into ; also 
the supposed loss of some from the church of St. Mary in Coslany. The 
displacement of some ancient coffin lids at Felbrigg Church came before 
your committee, and also various other cases. The chief local work of 
the society during the past year has been connected with Sprowston 
Church, where there is a fine altar tomb, with effigies of a Lord Mayor of 
London (Sir Thomas Adams, Bart.), who died in 1667, respecting which 
a special report has been made. Two important and locally-historical 
monuments in the church of St. Mary-at-Coslany, and one in St. Ethel- 
red’s Church, now claim your attention, in regard to which also there are 
special reports. The official centre of the Society’s operations has been, 
is now, and of necessity must probably remain for some time, in Norwich. 
And hence it behoves your committee to lose no opportunity of taking 
steps to preserve for posterity the many interesting and valuable 
memorials which are, so to speak, entrusted to our care. Rich as our city . 
churches are in sculpture, brass, and other memorials, the work of time is 
telling on them, and unless some steps are taken for their preservation, 
especially with regard to the memorials of city worthies, many will gradu- 
ally disappear. May we not confidently look for the advice and practical 
sympathy of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society in this our 
special work, which is ancillary to, and may almost be said to be a sub- 
ordinate of, archeology. It is desirable generally to complete the work 
of transcription during the coming year, and we look forward for aid from 
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Norfolk and Norwich in doing this, and otherwise in directing the atten- 
tion of present representatives to the neglected memorials of their ances- 
tors. It was fitting that the cradle of the Society should be in a city so 
venerable by its antiquity, and so full of monuments of bygone days as 
Norwich is; and to all lovers of our city we commend our work as deserv- 
ing of sympathy from those who would show piety towards their ancestors, 
and at the same time contribute some not uninteresting particulars to the 
stock of archeological and historical knowledge.” We hope to give in 
our next number a fuller account of the good work done by this society in 
and around Norwich. 


PROVINCIAL. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. —Vov. 9, the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
b.D., President, in the chair. Professor T. McK. Hughes described what 
he thought might be traces of a Roman village on the property of Mr. 
Ingle Ellis, near Shepreth, by whose kindness he had recently been able 
to carry on some explorations on the site. He pointed out the interest of 
the district lying between Barrington, Foxton, and Shepreth, referring to 
the objects of interest of various dates which had been discovered there, 
and speculated upon the period of the conversion into a swamp of an area 
once occupied by Roman houses. There was very little pottery found in 
and about the houses at Shepreth ; but, on the adjoining gravelly bank, 
nearer Foxton, Mr. Walter Foster had collected a large quantity of various 
types. Professor Hughes then drew the attention of the Society to some 
earthworks between the station and Mr. Ellis’s house. From their size he 
thought they were not mere field enclosures, but he had not as yet any 
evidence to offer as to whether some of them might be the remains of a 
medizval moat, or perhaps even the ramparts of a Roman station. He 
thought they deserved investigation. Mr. C. P. Tebbutt read a com- 
munication “ On the existence and cause of the Crooked Lands” found on 
clay soils in the eastern and midland counties of England.— Nov. 30, the 
Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., President, in the chair. The President exhibited 
a fifteenth century Italian casket in his possession, 8} in. by 53 in., and 
4jin. high. The material is wood, probably sycamore. The whole has 
been coloured red with Armenian bole, and then gilded. On the gilt 
surface of the sides, ends and lid, there are a number of bas-reliefs of 
men, women, horses, and winged lions with Arabesque tails, in a white 
composition of plaster chalk (gesso). Mr. Cope Whitehouse explained 
by numerous diagrams, maps, surveys, and photographs, the physical 
changes in Middle and Lower Egypt effected through the Moeris Basin. 
Professor Macalister delivered an address on “ An inscription containing 
the name of Amasis,” and also on “A fragment of a statue bearing the 
name of Isammis,” both of which are preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. 

GLASGOW ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The twenty-ninth annual 
general meeting was held on Nov. 19, Professor Veitch, LL.D., in the 
chair. Sir Michael Connal, Professor Robertson, and Messrs. Guild, 
Cochran-Patrick, Alexander, and Dr. Munro (of Kilmarnock) were elected 
to the council in room of retiring members. The annual reports of the 
Council and Treasurer were submitted by Mr. W. G. Black, F.S.A.Scot., 
hon. sec., and approved. Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, F.R.H.S., Lec- 
turer in the British Museum, read a paper on “ Primitive Culture in 
Western Asia,” and a vote of thanks was passed to the author of the 
paper on the motion of Professor Lindsay. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—At a recent 
meeting of this Society, a description of the objects found by the late 
Dr. Edward Moss during the explorations at Hissarlik was given by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins. The fortress, he said, was found to have an 
area of very small dimensions, as it measured only 240 ft. from 
north to south, and 410 ft. from east to west. The date of the third stratum 
of ruins, considered by Dr. Schliemann to represent the Troy of Homer, 
was proved to be not much older than’ the year I100 B.C., when the 
Assyrian influence began to be felt in the Mediterranean. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—November 25, Dr. Bruce 
in the chair. The Chairman gave an account of a Roman centurial stone 
lately discovered on the Roman Wall as it passes over the Walltown 
crags, near their western extremity. The stone, for which Dr. Bruce 
stated the society was indebted to Dr. Barkus, bore a remarkably clear 
inscription ; but it was uncertain whether the contraction “ Vale” referred 
to a centurion of the name of Valens, Valentinus, or Valerianus. Dr. 
Hodgkin suggested that perhaps the “ Vale” referred to the departure of 
the Romans. Mr. C. J. Bates read an exhaustive paper on the “ Church 
and Parish of Heddon-on-the-Wall.’ Dr. Hodgkin called attention to a 
suggestion made by Mr. Strangeways, that a series of lectures on anti- 
quarian subjects should be begun, and that a “pilgrimage” should be 
made along the Wall in the next year. .The Chairman and several other 
members expressed their sympathy with the proposal. It was resolved 
that a special committee should be formed with these objects in view, 
consisting of the Council, together with Mr. Strangeways and Rev. 
J. R. Boyle. Mr. R. O. Heslop read a paper on the names Corstopitum, 
Corchester, and Corbridge ; and Mr. Welford exhibited a photograph of 
a silver reliquary alleged to contain an arm-bone of King Oswald of 
Northumbria, which was in the Cathedral of St. Ursus at Soleure, 
Switzerland. 

PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—wWVov. 
13, annual meeting. The Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, the retiring President, 
delivered an interesting address with reference to the work of the Society, 
dwelling more particularly on local antiquities. “The tendency of 
modern research,” he said, “instead of making them more modern, 
raises the question whether some of them are not anterior to the arrival 
of the Celts in Britain, in fact to the settlement of the Indo-European 
races in Western Europe. Even Kent itself cannot rival the interesting 
early Christian antiquities of Cornwall. Singularly enough, the mass of 
the remains of the Brito-Celtic Church have perished in other counties ; 
even Saxon antiquities are rare; but here in Cornwall we have 
Christian remains anterior to St. Augustine’s mission, and even to the 
Saxon invasion.” Mr. Lach-Szyrma concluded his address by mentioning 
the approaching completion of Dr. Jago’s English-Cornish Dictionary, 
which he hoped would be of value as handing down to posterity the 
language of old Cornwall, the expression of the thoughts of the race. 
The report of the Council and the Treasurer’s account were next read, 
and adopted. The Secretary read a paper by the Rev. Samuel Rundle 
(who was unable to be present), entitled, “Cornubiana No. III,” con- 
taining the result of his researches in the field of Cornish folk-lore. The 
subjects treated of were “ Beliefs, Customs, Riddles, Legends, and 
Proverbs.” The election of officers for the ensuing year then took place, 
Mr. W. Bolitho being chosen President, and the Council and officers 
being re-appointed. 
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LADY CAROLINE KERRISON is printing from the manuscript at Brome 
Hall, Suffolk, ‘A Common-place Book of the Fifteenth Century.” 

“TN the Old Palazzo” is the title of a novel by Miss Gertrude Forde, 
lately published by Messrs. F. V. White & Co. 

THE sale of the rare and valuable collection of books formed by Mr. 
Ellis, of Bond-street, took place in November, at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, and the amount realised was £15,996. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The ’ Birmingham Post says that by a statute of 
1588-9 it was ordained that if any man erected a cottage he should annex 
four acres of land to it ; this Act was repealed in 1774-5. 

ANOTHER of our chief art treasures, namely the picture of “ The Three 
Graces,” by Raphael, the gem of Lord Dudley’s collection, has left this 
country, having been sold to the Duc d’Aumale. 

THE Buck Stone, the well-known Druidical rock in the Wye Valley, 
which was overthrown by some mischievous hands in June last, has been 
replaced in its former position ata cost of nearly £500. 

The Academy hears from Athens that the well-known archzologist, 
Dr. Dorpfield, has discovered on the Acropolis, between the Parthenon and 
the Erechtheum, remains of a prehistoric palace similar to those found at 
Hissarlik and Tiryns. 

IT is proposed to “ restore” the French Protestant Church in the crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Huguenot celebration. 
The secretary of the memorial is Mr. Lefevre, of Canterbury. 

MR. J. BATTY, whose essay on “ The Scope and Charm of Antiquarian 
Study’ appeared i in the first volume of THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, 
is about to bring out a work on ‘Ancient Parish Life in its Curious and 
Obsolete Aspects.” It ought to be of interest to our readers. 

MESSRS. JOHNSTON, of Edinburgh, announce a new work on “ The 
Tartans of the Highland Clans,” by Mr. James Grant, author of “Old 
and New Edinburgh.” It willbe published, in a handsome quarto volume, 
at two guineas. 

THE new edition of Professor Maspero’s “Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de l’Orient,” which has been long delayed by untoward circum- 
stances, is now just ready for issue. The work is thoroughly revised, 
much augmented, and brought up to the level of the latest discoveries in 
Oriental science. 

THE old chateau of Planques, near Douai, has been purchased as a 
country house for the use of the professors and students of the College 
of St. Edmund at Douai. This college was the place of education for 
English Roman Catholics, both lay and clerical, whilst the Penal Laws 
were in force. 

A REMARKABLE archeological discovery is reported to have-been 
made in the province of Shansi. It consists of a large number of Roman 
coins, belonging to no fewer than thirteen reigns, extending from the time 
of the Emperor Tiberius to that of the Emperor Aurelianus. It is to be 
hoped that this “ find ” is not so mythical as the “ find” of bones at Forres, 
in ‘* Stock’s Antiquary,” in 1881. 

_ THE trustees of the Burns Museum, at Kilmarnock, have purchased 
from Mr. Richardson, of Glasgow, the original MS. of Burns’ “Tam 0’ 
Shanter ” for £235. The MS. is in anexcellent state of preservation, and 
its authenticity is established beyond doubt. Mr. Richardson had refused 
to part with it to any private person or to allow it to go out of the country. 
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A FINE collection of oil paintings illustrative of Old London, its build- 
ings, parks, bridges, &c., and of old Londoners, is open at the Albert 
Palace at Battersea. Among the pictures lent for this exhibition is Mr. E. 
Walford’s fine portrait of Dr. Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds—a replica 
of that in the National Gallery—a description and photograph of which 
appeared on the opening pages of our fourth volume, July, 1883. 

UNDER the title of “ Royal Old Maid,” Messrs. Reichardt & Co. have 
brought out a new historical game for the long winter evenings. It con- 
sists of 69 cards representing the kings and queens of England from the 
Conquest. In order to enable a player to score a point, a king must be 
paired with his own lawful queen. How Henry VIII. fares with six 
“lawful queens” our readers must find out for themselves. 

Mr. C. H. COLLETTE is translating a work from the pen of a learned 
Greek, named Emmanuel Rhoides, an Historical Study of the female 
Pope, Joan. The “Historical Study” is the result of careful research 
- and the minute examination of ancient MSS. Mr. Collette will add an 
Introductory Preface, and the work will -be published by Mr. G. 
Redway. 

THE Rev. Alfred Charles Smith has completed his British and Roman 
antiquities of the North Wiltshire Downs. The volume contains an 
account of all the barrows, camps, roads, dykes, and other British and 
Roman stone and earthworks of a most primitive district. The book is 
a reprint undertaken by the Wiltshire Archzological Society in conse- 
quence of more than one-third of the first edition having been destroyed 
at the binder’s in the great fire in Paternoster-row in 1883. 

THE Roman police report that a valuable work has been stolen from 
the Minerva Library. It was the celebrated edition of Lactantius, 
printed in 1465 at the Monastery of Subiaco by the two German printers, 
Sweynhéym and Pannartz, and was the first book printed in Italy. The 
value of the small volume may be inferred from the fact that some time 
back £600 was paid at an auction for a copy. As very great care is exer- 
cised at the Minerva Library in giving out valuable books to readers, it is 
suspected by the police that one of the library officials must be the thief. 

MR. GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, of George-street, Edinburgh, includes in 
the last issue of his catalogue of ‘“‘rare and curious books,” the names of 
many works dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, among 
them being a copy of Coghan’s “‘ Haven of Health,” and a fine collection 
of old plays and early church music. The catalogue issued by Mr. 
Francis Edwards, of High-street, Marylebone, includes a large number of 
the Camden Society’s publications, several dramatic works, and also a 
complete set of Swift’s works. Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a 
perfect set of the Chetham Society’s publications, and numerous books on 
architecture, topography, &c. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the magazines for December :—A/ack- 
woods, ‘‘ Merlin and Kentigern; a Legend of Tweeddale,” “The Scots 
and English Bowmen ;’ Contemporary Review,“ Origin of the Alphabet ;’ 
The Expositor, “The Revised Version of the Old Testament ;” .Zac- 
millan, “‘ A Translation of Shakespeare,” “ Death of Amy Robsart,” and 
“Old Florence and Modern Tuscany;” Lyglish Illustrated Magazine, 
“Through the Cotes du Nord,” and “ The House of Lords ;” Longman’s, 
“An Early Essayist;” Zhe Century, “The City of Teheran ;” Zhe 
Portfolio, “ Heraldry and its Value in Decoration,” ‘‘ Hatfield House, and 
Penshurst Castle,” and “ Guildford.” 
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IN the Catholic Church of Rostrevor, county Down, there is now in 
use a bell which is supposed to be at least fourteen hundred years old. 
It is said to have belonged originally to the chapel attached to the Con- 
vent of St. Bruno, at Kilbroney. “As to its great antiquity there can be 
no doubt,” says The Weekly Register, ‘for in shape, appearance, and 
tone it closely resembles those bells in the Museum of Irish Art which 
are known to have been founded in the fifth century, especially one kept 
there which tradition says was used by St. Patrick himself.” 

THE recent discovery of a bronze statue of Dionysus, the wine god, in 
the Tiber, is referred to by Zhe Dazly News as an archeological event as 
hopeful as romantic. It regards it as probable that a mob, Christian in 
name at least, animated by the spirit which Savonarola later roused in 
Florence, achieved this piece of vandalism. But it holds that it can 
hardly be doubted that the most precious spoil of heathendom escaped 
the spoilers, Christians or Northern barbarians. Doubtless much will 
yet be recovered in the course of constant excavation.” 

A LIFE-SIZE marble bust of the late Rev. Canon Hugh Pearson, 
M.A., who was for forty years vicar of Sonning, near Reading, and 
Minor Canon of Windsor and Deputy Clerk of the Closet, has just been 
placed in the Chapter Library, at Windsor. The bust, which has been 
subscribed for by the friends of the late Canon, and chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the Rev. Canon Tahourdin, is said to be a speaking 
likeness, and is the work of Mr. W.C. May. It is intended that the 
bust shall be the first of a collection of marble portraits placed in this 
room. 

IN an age such as the present, when all old beliefs are laughed at, it is 
gratifying to find a people in which there still lingers that “ simple faith” 
which the poet tells us is “ better than Norman blood.” Such a people 
exist in the little fishing village of Largo, in Fifeshire. Having been told 
that Robinson Crusoe was born there, they are now showing to the 
stranger not only his cottage, but the identical gun and sea-chest which 
he had with him on the desolate island. It may be said that this is 
another way of carrying out the Scottish parent’s advice to his son to 
make money, honestly if possible, but to make it ; but no right-minded 
reader of Defoe’s immortal work will grudge a sixpence to see these relics 
of Crusoe. In an Irish town, some years ago, a shilling used to be charged 
to see the two skulls of Oliver Cromwell, one being his skull (as the exhi- 
bitor explained) “ when a child.” Robinson Crusoe’s sea-chest cannot be 
less interesting, and it is cheaper to look at.—Zz/e. 

A LARGE apartment, with smaller rooms and offices attached, called 
“the Guild Hall of St. Ignatius,” has lately been completed and opened 
at Wardour Castle, the seat of Lord Arundell. The principal apartment 
has at the eastern end a stage, designed and decorated by M. Moutier, a 
French artist. Above the stage, and surmounted by a cross, are two 
shields embossed with the monograms, I.H.S. and A.M., supported by 
a scroll bearing the motto, Ad Majorem Det Gloriam; lower appears the 
legend of the Arundell family, Servzre Deo Regnare Est. The curtain, 
crimson and gold drapery, is embellished with the arms of the Arundells, 
prominent, among the other emblems, being the Spread Eagle of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the swallows from the original Norman trans- 
lation of which the name of Arundell is derived. The basement has two 
rooms, with offices, and over these are two other rooms, affording excel- 
lent and separate accommodation to the members of both the Guild of St. 
Ignatius and the Children of Mary, for whose use the Hall is designed. 
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IN accordance with an ancient custom, the cloth annually sent to the 
great officers of State and others by the Corporation of London was 
inspected and selected at Guildhall, on Tuesday, December 8, prior to 
the meeting of the Court of Aldermen. Four and a half yards each of 
the best black cloth were forwarded to the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chamberlain, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Treasurer and Comptroller of the 
Household, the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor - General, the Recorder, and the Common 
Sergeant ; while six yards of black cloth and six of green were sent to 
the town clerk ; and four yards of each to the principal clerk in the town 
clerk’s office. In the early periods of history the retainers of great 
lords, wearing their liveries, were so numerous as to be dangerous both 
to the sovereign and the laws. The disorders arising from them required 
all the vigour of the King and the Legislature to restrain, and many 
statutes, from 1377 to 1504, were passed for that purpose, an exception 
being introduced in the prohibition in favour of guilds and fraternities 
and men of the mysteries of cities and boroughs. This probably gave 
rise to the “liverymen ” of the several companies, and is supposed to be 
the origin of the gift of “livery cloth,” as it is called, made annually to 
the State and judicial dignitaries. 

VANDALISM AT ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY.—Under this heading 7ie Butlder 
publishes the following paragraph :—“ Sir E. Beckett’s last exploit at 
St. Alban’s has been to demolish the interesting and picturesque Norman 
turret on the south transept, which was among the most characteristic 
of the ancient features of the building. We have received indignant 
letters about it from two or three quarters, but the mischief is done now ; 
and as to any comment on the subject, the matter is past that. If any 
public opinion is ever aroused on the subject in this architecturally- 
ignorant country, the custodians of the building will find they have a 
heavy account to give for having turned over what is a national possession, 
held in trust by them, to an irresponsible individual to pull to pieces as he 
pleases. As we have said before, there is not another civilised country 
in which such a thing would be possible.” [We are not surprised at 
anything done by Sir E. Beckett. His liberality and generosity in 
repairing the old Abbey, now a Cathedral, is truly noble; but he has 
utterly spoiled the west front ; and, as in reply to the remonstrances of 
professional architects and antiquarians, he simply says nothing except 
that he has from the Bishop a faculty which gives him undisputed right 
and power to pull down the entire Cathedral and to build in its stead a 
Grecian temple, it is to be feared that he is too self-willed to listen to 
reason on the present occasion. We should much like to know who 
gave Sir E. Beckett the above faculty, for surely it was not in the power 
of any bishop to give such rights to anybody. It is right to add that, 
according to Sir E. Beckett, this turret was in a very crumbling condition. 
— (Ep. ANT. MaG.] 

PROFESSOR DOUGLAS has completed a catalogue of the Maps, Plans, 
and Charts in the British Museum. It contains about 100,000 entries, 
the earliest relating to the works of Ortelius and Ptolemy. We condense 
the following-details from The Tzmes :—The oldest atlas of the world in 
this collection is that contained in the edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmography 
by Angelus and Calderinus, published at Rome in 1478. There are in all 
under this head almost seventy editions or reprints of Ptolemy, and 
probably no atlas of any value ever issued in any country is unrepresented 
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in the Museum collection. The oldest map of the world in point of 
date of issue in the collection is the “ Nova et integra Universi Orbis 
descriptio,” under the date 1531, and perhaps published at Venice. 
The oldest English map of the world referred to is the “ General map 
made onelye for the particular declaration of this discovery” in “A 
discoverie for a new passage to Cataia,”’ by Sir H. Gilbert, London, 1576. 
Among ethnographical maps the oldest is a curiosity—“ A description of 
the habits of most countries in the world. Printed on the river Thames 
in the great frost in the month of January, 1739—40.” Passing from the 
world at large to England in particular, we find the titles of the maps, 
atlases, charts, plans, views, &c., of our own country (including Scotland 
and Ireland and Great Britain) occupying forty columns. The earliest 
atlas is the collection of “ Maps of the Counties of England and Wales,” 
by Christopher Saxton, 1574—79, and the earliest general map the “ Typus 
Angliz” of Hondius, London, 1590. Under the head of London alone, 
we find sixty-two columns of titles. More than half of this space is 
devoted to general and special views of London and its many features, 
the collection thus indexed being probably one of the most interesting 
and curious to be found anywhere. Africa is another section of much 
interest, occupying nineteen columns, the earliest general map being 
Forlani’s “ La descrittione dell’ A.,” Venice, 1562. Of much interest also 
are many of the entries under America and Australia. Mr. Douglas has 
rendered a vast service to students in compiling this magnificent 
catalogue ; nor should it be forgotten that its foundations were laid by 
that scholarly and accomplished geographer, Mr. R. H. Major. 


€ 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. : 


SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT. 


Str,—In reference to your portrait of Shakespeare in THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN for October last (see vol. viii. p. 156), allow me to say that I 
have an old portrait with this inscription: “GULIELMO SHAKSPERE. 
f2t 47. A®.D. 1611.” It is on a panel 17 inches by 13 inches. The 
letters are slightly raised. I bought it at a broker’s, in Oxford, about 
thirty years since. If you would like to continue the subject of Shake- 
peare portraits you are welcome to engrave a copy of it, though it is not 
fine in an artistic sense. 

Oxon. E. MARSHALL. 


A SAXON HOUSE AT DEERHURST. 

S1R,—In the October number of your Magazine* you gave an account 
of an interesting discovery lately made here. Perhaps you will allow me 
to add a few more words on the same subject. My excuse for craving 
this permission must be the singular interest taken in the building we 
have brought to light by the throng of visitors who come to Deerhurst 
week after week. 





* See vol. viii. p. 192. 
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It is now a conclusion tolerably well established that the ancient edifice 
was formerly a chapel. It consists of two portions, nave and chancel, 
divided by a chancel-arch of very solid construction, the width between 
jamb and jamb being 6ft.6in. The extreme exterior length of thé 
chapel is 46 ft., the thickness of the walls being 24 ft. There can be little 
doubt that this chapel, forming now the central portion of a large farm- 
house, was originally attached to a manor-house belonging to the Abbey 
of Westminster. The whole building is still called Abbot’s,Court. The 
chapel has all the appearance of being of pre-Norman date, and from the 
massiveness of its construction is calculated, if only it has a fair chance, 
to last for centuries still. 

We are now in the possession of evidence which makes it probable 
that the exact age of the edifice may be told. Built into a portion of the 
farmhouse, an inscribed stone has been discovered, which was evidently 
the dedication slab of the altar of the chapel. Unfortunately, the stone 
has had its centre cut away, and hopelessly destroyed; enough, however, 
remains of the inscription to prove its real nature and purport. It runs 
thus—the letters still preserved are put by me in capitals :— 

“in HONOré sanctE TRInitatis HOC altarE DEdicaTV’ £.” 

Now, it was ordered by an early English canon—viz., one of those set 
forth by Archbishop Wulfred, at Cealchythe, A.D. 816, that all altars, at 
their erection, should have attached to them the name of the saint in 
whose honour they were consecrated. This injunction was obeyed at 
first, but after a time it became a dead letter; hence the rarity of the 
survival down to the present day of such inscriptions of dedication. 

But I proceed to point to another inscription of greater evidential 
value. Close to the chapel, as it appears, in the year 1675 there was 
found, buried in the adjoining orchard, a stone bearing the following 
inscription, which, it will be observed, like the one given above, speaks of 
a dedication to the Holy Trinity :— 

“+ Odda Dux jussit hanc regiam aulam construi atque dedicari in 
honoré S Trinitatis pro anima germani sui Elfrici que de hoc loco astipta. 
Ealdredus vero Eps qui eandé dedicavit II. Idibus Ap] XIIII. auté annos 
regni Eardwardi Regis Anglort.” 

The fortunate finder of this important inscription, which is preserved at 
Oxford, was Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Powell, the upright Judge dis- 
missed by James II., and replaced on the Bench by William, who was 
then lessee of the Abbot’s Court property under the Chapter of West- 
minster. Gibson, in his edition of Camden’s “ Britannia” (1695), records 
the discovery. Now, hitherto, it has naturally been taken for granted 
that this ‘‘ Odda inscription” referred to Deerhurst Church, which, 
strangely enough, is indisputably of the same very early date. But since 
our recent discovery at Abbot’s Court, it has become almost certain to 
my mind, for reasons which I forbear giving here at length, that it right- 
fully belongs to the small Saxon chapel. In the 14th year of King Edward 
the Confessor, 1056 (spoken of in the inscription), the very extensive 
manor of Deerhurst comprising several modern parishes, belonged, not to 
Westminster, which then, as the Confessor’s new foundation, was as yet 
non-existent, but to Pershore Abbey. It was not till the memorable 
Childermas, 28th of December, 1065, that the dying Edward signed the 
charter conveying to Westminster Abbey, not only the manor of Deer- 
hurst (now lost to Pershore), but also a vast number of other valuable 
possessions. By this time Odda, Earl of Devon, had been dead several 
years. In fact, the Saxon Chronicle and that of Florence of Worcester 
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record his death at Deerhurst a few months only after the date of the 
consecration by Bishop Aldred of his “ regia aula.” 

It has been suggested to me by a learned friend that this Latin term 
“recia aula,” which has puzzled many an antiquary, and been usually 
taken to indicate, like “ basilica,’ a church, may very probably point to 
the semi-regal condition of the powerful Earl Odda, who was a kind of 
sub-king in the days of his friend and relative, the Confessor. 

And if anyone should arrive at the inference that it was Odda (himself 
buried, together with his brother Elfric, at Pershore, although both died 
at Deerhurst) who first endowed Pershore Abbey with the. large Deer- 
hurst estates, I, for one, in the absence of counter evidence, should be far 
from denying the probability of such inference. 

It will be satisfactory to the public to be told that the Abbot’s Court 
property is now in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
may safely be credited, by anticipation, with taking proper steps for the 
preservation of this interesting relicof the past, which has so unexpectedly 
come to light. G. BUTTERWORTH, Vicar of Deerhurst. 

Deerhurst, Tewkesbury. 


ST. RADEGUND’S PRIORY, CAMBRIDGE. 

S1r,—Could any of your readers give me information about the ancient 
priory of St. Radegund, Cambridge ? I should particularly like to know 
where it stood and when it was founded. Jas. A. FRASER. 

Trinity College, Cambridge 

[Surely the priory of St. ‘Radegund forms the basis of what is now 
Jesus College.—Eb. A.M.] 

PHOSPHO OOOOOOOD 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 

MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

A. GYLLES, NOTTINGHAM.—Editors are afraid of those who cause them 
needless trouble. If you wish to ventilate your ideas in our pages you 
are welcome to do so briefly, but subject to our convenience, not to 
your own. 

A. M.—It was not in our columns, but in those of a rival publication. that 


the ‘bogus ” notice of a “ discovery of old bones near Forres ” occurred. 
We cannot supply the reference. 
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Books Received. 


. The Houses of Moir and Byres. By A. J. Mitchell Gill. Edinburgh : 

Scott & Ferguson. 1885. 

2. The Bronté Family. By F. A. Leyland. 2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

3. Journal of the Royal Historical and Archzological Association 
of Ireland. Vol. vii., No. 62 

4. A History of Ancient Tenures of Land in the Marches of North 
Wales. Wrexham: A. N. Palmer. 1885. 

5. The Library Chronicle. Nos. 18,19. August, September. 1885. 

6. Moon Lore. By Rev. T. Harley. Swan, Sonnenschein. 1885. 

7. White Horses of the West of England. By Rev. W. C. Prender- 
leath, M.A. London: A. Russell Smith. 1885. 
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SHIELDS ON BENCH-ENDS, ST. KEVERNE CHURCH. 
vom Blight’s ** Churches of West Cornwall.” (See p~. 76.) 
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Dur Earlp Antiquarians. 
I.—ELIAS ASHMOLE.—PART J. 
By THE EpiTor. 


T seems not unfitting to commence my pro- 
mised series of sketches of English 
antiquarian writers with Elias Ashmole, 
whose name is known in so many diverse 
paths of literature and science, and who 
still survives amongst us in the Museum 
which bears his name at Oxford. A man 
of the most varied attainments, he lived 
much among his books and other trea- 

sures, but much also with the learned, the wise and the great, so that 
his worst enemies can scarcely style him a ‘‘ Dry-as-dust.” Like the 
“‘Greculus esuriens””’ in the pages of Juvenal— 
‘* Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, ; 
Augur, schcenobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit.” 

Elias Ashmole, like Dr. Samuel Johnson, was the son of 2 
tradesman at Lichfield. His father was a sadler, and he was born 
within sight of the three towers of Lichfield Cathedral, on May 23, 
1617, and educated at the Grammar School of his native city. At 
an early age he became a chorister in the Cathedral, and it may be 
fairly supposed that his connection with that fair and beautiful 
building inspired him with a love of antiquity, and especially of 
heraldry. Being a youth of promise, he attracted the notice of a 
neighbouring squire, Mr. James Paget, who had married his mother’s 
sister, and who “took him into his family,” after the fashion of the 
age, to learn the arts and accomplishments of a gentleman. About 
the same time he commenced the study of the law, and had scarcely 
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come of age before he married Eleanor, daughter of Mr. Peter 
Mainwaring, a gentleman of position and a landowner in Cheshire. 
He was in due course admitted first as a solicitor in Chancery, and 
afterwards as an attorney in the Court of Common Pleas. In 1641 
he lost his wife; and doubtless the break-up of his home, and the 
strong Royalist principles which he had learned as a boy, conspired 
to lead him to offer his services as one of the ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
ordnance’ in the garrison which occupied Oxford in the name of 
King Charles. The siege of Lichfield, too, of which he was pro- 
bably an eyewitness, and the damage done by the Parliamentary 
troops to its Cathedral, helped to enlist his feelings more strongly 
than ever in the cause of royalty and loyalty. Removing from 
Oxford to Worcester, we find him acting first as a Commissioner, 
and next as Receiver and Registrar of the Excise. Soon afterwards 
he obtained a commission in Lord Ashley’s regiment of horse, 
and was appointed Comptroller of the Ordnance. But for some 
reason or other he broke off his military career. Cedunt arma toga. 
He entered his name on the books of Brasenose College, at Oxford, 
where, we are told, “he applied himself with great vigour to the 
study of natural philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy, and where 
his acquaintance with Mr. (afterwards Sir) George Wharton led him 
to devote himself to the mysteries of astrology.” 

In 1646 Ashmole came to London, where he fell in with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) James Moore, Mr. William Lilly, and Mr. John 
Booker, who were esteemed the best astrologers of their day, and 
who encouraged him and caressed him, and at length, after due 
probation, admitted him into their fraternity. What follows shall be 
told in the words of a writer in the “* English Cyclopedia ” :— 

“In 1649 he married his second wife, the Lady Mainwaring 
(widow of Sir Thomas Mainwaring, Knight, Recorder of Reading), 
whose second son by a former husband, Mr. Humphrey Stafford, 
made great opposition to the match. The large fortune which he 
obtained with this lady (he was her fourth husband, and much her 
junior in years) enabled him to open his home to the learned and 
scientific persons, and especially to the many astrologers who 
flourished in that time. In 1650 he published, in 12mo., a treatise 
written by Dr. Arthur Dee, upon the Philosopher’s Stone, under the 
title of ‘ Fasiculus Chymicus ; whereunto is added the Arcanum, or 
Grand Secret of Hermetick Philosophy. Both made English by 
James Hasolle, Esq.,’ in which name the letters of his own will be 
found transposed. He at the same time undertook to make a 
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complete collection of the works of such English chemists as had 
till then remained in manuscript. He likewise employed a part of 
his time in acquiring certain manual arts, such as engraving seals, 
casting in sand, and the craft of a goldsmith. In 1652, believing 
that a competent knowledge of Hebrew was necessary for under- 
standing and explaining such authors as had written on the 
hermetic science, he applied himself to the study of that language. 
At length, towards the close of 1652, his ‘Theatrum Chymicum 
Brittannicum’ appeared, a quarto volume, containing many pieces 
of our old hermetic philosophers. This work gained him a high 
teputation, and among other scholars to whom it extended his 
acquaintance was the celebrated John Selden, with whom he lived 
in intimate friendship till his death. Ashmole’s marriage with the 
Lady Mainwaring, exclusive of mere family opposition, involved him 
in several lawsuits, and, at last, in one in Chancery with the lady 
herself. ‘ October 8th, 1657,’ he says, ‘the cause between me and 
my wife was heard, when Mr. Sergeant Maynard observed to the 
court that there were 800 sheets of depositions on my wife’s part, 
and not one word proved against me of using her ill, nor even 
giving her a bad or provoking word.’ ‘The lady’s suit was dis- 
missed, and, notwithstanding the 800 sheets of depositions, Ashmole 
and his wife continued thenceforward to live together with all the 
usual appearances of harmony.” 

His intercourse with Lilly and other Londoners in all probability 
introduced him to the Tradescant family, who had brought together 
a museum of natural curiosities at their house in South Lambeth, not 
far from Vauxhall. Becoming more and more interested in another 
branch of study, that of heraldry and pedigrees, he also made the 
acquaintance of Sir William Dugdale, who chose him as a companion 
when he undertook the work of surveying the Fen Country. About 
this date his tastes seem to have undergone a considerable change, 
and he composed a work, “The Way to Bliss," in three books, 
quarto, in which he “ took leave of his friends the astrologers and 
alchemists.” He now ransacked old houses and shops for memo- 
rials of the past, none of which seem to have come unwelcome to his 
hands. Between himself and the Tradescants there was one common 
bond, namely, that both parties were enthusiastic in their search after 
“rarities”; and this fact led him also to settle down in Lambeth as a 
resident. It was then a pleasant village, and though so near to 
London and Whitehall, yet it was quite rural in its character, being 
accessible only by a ferry from Westminster. 
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Ashmole seems gradually to have joined the Tradescants in a sort 
of partnership, for he always had an eye td business, and he lost no 
opportunity of making his arrangements ia such a way as to turn 
them to his own advantage. 

The house, apparently from the abundance and heterogeneous 
character of its contents, was called ‘* Tradescant’s Ark.”’ In 1656, 
John Tradescant published an account of his treasures under the 
title of “Museum Tradescantianum: or, a Collection of Rarities 
preserved at S. Lambeth, near London, by John Tradescant.” He 
had an only son, who died in 1652. After this, having no surviving 
offspring, and becoming anxious to provide for the preservation of the 
museum on which so much time, labour, and skill had been 
expended, he determined to transfer it, after his decease, to his friend 
and next neighbour, Ashmole, whose similarity of taste he might have 
regarded as a security for the protection of his treasures from disper- 
sion. The antiquary has recorded the donation in his “ Diary” 
under the date December 12, 1659. He says, “ Mr. Tradescant and 
his wife told me that they had been long considering upon whom to 
bestow their closet of curiosities when they died, and at last resolved 
to give it unto me.” In the same record he subsequently states that 
the property was secured to him bya deed of gift. This deed 
remained in Mrs. Tradescant’s hands, and after her husband’s death, 
in 1662, Ashmole instituted proceedings in Chancery to compel 
the widow to transfer the collection to him. Mrs. Tradescant 
replied to the bill, denying that such a conveyance had ever been 
executed, and cited her husband’s will, of a date later than the 
alleged conveyance, in which the collection of rarities is left to herself 
during her life, with power to bequeath it to either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge University. The Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, however, gave 
judgment in favour of Ashmole. The widow, of course, was obliged 
to submit to the decision, unjust as it apparently was, for she was 
not bold enough or rich enough to appeal to the House of Lords. 
And so Elias Ashmole remained master of the situation. 

On obtaining possession of the house, Ashmole “‘ added a noble 
room to it, and adorned the chimney with his arms, impaling those 
of Sir William Dugdale, whose daughter was his third wife;” and 
the collection, having thus passed into Ashmole’s hands, eventually 
became the basis of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Swift’s Annotations in MBacky’s Memoirs. 


HE following somewhat lengthy extract occurs, among much 
other interesting matter, in Zhe Crypt, for December, 1829. 
So far as the observations themselves are concerned, they are 
for the most part identical with the ‘‘ Remarks on the Characters of 
the Court of Queen Anne,” published in vol. xii. pp. 234—255, of 
Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Swift’s works. It does not appear that 
Sir Walter was aware of the source of these remarks, for neither 
Macky nor his ‘‘ Memoirs” are, so far as I can find, mentioned or 
. even alluded to throughout the nineteen volumes. The source, then, 
is Macky’s “‘ Memoirs” of his secret service during the reigns of King 
William ITI., Queen Anne, and King George I. ; these were published 
in 1733, twelve years before Swift’s death, and when all his chances 
of preferment were entirely gone. The original copy, with Swift’s 
MS. notes, is, according to Lowndes, in the British Museum. 

With respect to the general tenor of the “notes,” it will be 
observed that they show the same unhappy spirit as that which 
prompted his annotations on both Clarendon’s and Burnet’s 
histories. The famous Dean of St. Patrick’s had habituated himselt 
to judging everyone by a very low standard, and the natural conse- 
quence of everyone, or nearly everyone, being reckoned up as black- 
guards or scoundrels ensued. To hurl filthy expressions at, and to 
demolish, a character that had cost its owner perhaps the greater part 
of a life to form was evidently most exquisite pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to this moody Dean, this “ immense genius,” this “awful down- 
fall and ruin.” Rarely, indeed, does Swift recognise or attempt to 
find abilities, or even a fair amount of common sense ; and where 
either the one or the other is present he generally admits the fact in 
a very bad humour indeed, making, in short, a sort of an “ Aunt 
Sally” of them. Swift was undoubtedly a hypocrite of no common 
order. But a general estimate of his character would be out of place 
in these pages. 

The following is the article already referred to, reproduced from 
The Crypt, verb. et lit., and it may be here observed that the original 
remarks are in #¢a/ics, whilst Swift's are in Roman type :— 

Curious Annotations of Dean Swift upon “ Macky’s Memoirs of 
his Secret Services during the reigns of King William, Queen Anne, 
and King George I.,” with Characters of the Nobility, Officers, and 
Courtiers. London, 1733, 8vo. Also, a few subsequent Remarks 
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upon the Annotator. Transcribed from a copy in possession of Mr. 
Pickering, of Chancery Lane. 

P. 1-3. Prince George of Denmark.—Married 28th July, 1683, 
when Lady Anne was about twenty years old. He died in October, 
1708. 

P. 7. Churchill, D. of Marlborough.—Detestably covetous. 
Swift. 

P. 10. James, D. of Ormond.—Fairly enough written. Swift. 

P. 17. Charles, D. of Somerset ; of good judgment.—Not a grain ; 
hardly commonsense. Swift. 

P. 18. William, D. of Devonshire—A very poor understanding. 
Swift. 

P. 20. John, D. of Buckingham.—This character is the truest of 
any. Szwift.—‘* He openly sold every place in his disposal; hada 
personal interest with the Queen, from having pretended, in his early 
days, to have been in love with her. No one else either trusted or 
esteemed him.” So says the editor of the Supplement to Swift’s 
works. 

P. 26. Daniel, E. of Nottingham.—He fell in with the wigs 
[? Whigs] ; was an endless talker. Szft. 

P. 34. Z. of Romney ; was the great wheel on which the Revolution 
volled.—He had not a wheel to turn a mouse. Swift. 

Ibid. He hath lived up (down) to the employments the king gave him. 

Ibid. Of a moderate capacity.—None at all. Swift. 

P. 36. Charles, D. of Richmond.—A shallow coxcomb. Swift. 

P. 38. Charles, D. of Bolton; does not now make any figure at 
Court.—Nor anywhere else; a great booby! Swift. 

P. 39. George, D. of Northumberland.—He was a most worthy 
person, very good-natured, and had very good sense. Swift. 

P. 40. Charles, D.of Grafton; isa very pretty gentleman.—Almost 
a slobberer, without one good quality. Swift. 

P. 41. Sir N. Wright, Lord-keeper—Very covetous. Swift. 

_ P. 43. John, D. of Montague—As arrant a knavé as any in his 
time. Swift. 

P. 48. John, L. Somers; of creditable family—Very mean; his 
father was a noted rogue. I allow him to have possessed all excel- 
lent qualifications, except virtue. He had violent passions, and 
hardly subdued them by his great prudence. Swift. 

P. 50. He ts something of a libertine. His indulgence with women 
is supposed to have been the cause of his death. He died unmarried 
in 1716. M. 
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P. 54. Charles, L. Halifax; the patron of the muses.—His en- 
couragements were only good words and dinners ; I never heard him 
say one good thing, or seem to taste what was said by others. Swift. 
Swift’s character is strongly confirmed by an anecdote of Pope and 
his lordship, related in Dr. Johnson's Life of that poet. 

P. 55. Charles, E. of Dorset; of great learning.—Small or none. 
Swift. Swift could know but very little of his learning, for he died 
in1706. MM. 

P. 56. He is still one of the pleasantest companions in the world.— 
Not of late years; but a very dull one. Sz/t. 

P. 60. Richard, E. of Rivers.—An arrant knave in common deal- 
ings, and very prostitute. Swiff. He elsewhere says of him, “I 
loved the man, but hate his memory.” J. 

P. 63. James, E. of Derby.—As arrant a scoundrel as his brother. 
Swift. 

P. 66. Charles, E. of Peterborough.—The character is, for the most 
part, true. Szwi/t. 

P. 69. Charles, E. of Sunderland; endued with good sense.—No. 
Swift. 

P. 73. Zhomas, E. of Stamford.—He looked and talked like a 
very weak man ; but it was said he spoke well at Council. Swift. 

P. 80. Thomas, E. of Thanet.—Of great piety and charity. Swift. 

Ibid. Edward, E. of Sandwich.—-As much-a puppy as ever I saw : 
very ugly,and a fop. Swift. 

P. 82. Richard, E. of Ranelah.—The vainest old foolalive. Swift. 

P. 83. Charles, L. Lucas.—A good plain humdrum. Swift 

P.85. Charles, E. of Winchelsea; loves low wit.—I never observed 
it: being very poor, he complied too much with the party he hated. 
Swift. 

P. 88. LZ. Poulet, of Hinton.—This character is fair enough. Szft. 

P. 89. Charles, L. Townshend; beloved by everybody that knows 
him.—I except one. Swift. 

Ibid. William, E. of Dartmouth.—This is right enough, but he 
has little sincerity. Szwéft. 

P. 92. Thomas, L. Wharton.—The most universal villain I ever 
saw. Swift. 

P. 93. Charles, L. Mohun.—He was little better than a conceited 
talker incompany. Szift. 

P. 96. Montagu, E. of Abingdon.—Very covetous. Swift. 

Ibid. Philip, E. of Chesterfield.—If it be old Chesterfield, I have 
heard that he was the greatest knave in England. Swift. 
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P.97. Charles, E. of Berkeley.—Intolerably lazy and indolent, 
and remarkably covetous. Swift. 

P. 98. £. of Feversham.—He was a very dull old fellow. Swift. 

P. 99. Henry, £. of Grantham.—Good for nothing. Swift. 

P. 100. John, L. De la Warr.—Of very little sense, but formal, 
and well stored with the low kind of the lowest politics. Swift. 

P. 101. Robert, L. Lexington ; of a very good understanding.—A 
very moderate understanding. Swift. 

P. 103. Ford, LZ. Grey of Werk.—Had very little in him. Swift. 

Ibid. James, Z. Chandos; a very worthy gentlenan.—But a great 
complier with every Court. Szwft. 

P. 104. Francis, L. Guildford.—A mighty silly fellow. Swift. 

P. 106. Z. Griffin.—His son was a plain, drunken fellow. Szwi/t. 

P. 107. Z. Cholmondeley.—Good for nothing, as far as ever I 
knew. Swift. 

P. 110. L. Butler of Weston; of very good sense, but seldom shews 
it,—This is right ; but he is the most negligent of his own affairs. 
Swift. / 

P. 114. Mr. Mansell.—Of very good nature, but a very moderate 
capacity. Swift. 

P. 116. R. Harley, Esg., Speaker ; very eloquent.—A great lye ; 
he could not properly be called eloquent ; but he knew how to 
prevail in the House with a few words and strong reasons. Swift. 

P. 126. Mr. Boyle, Chancellor of Exchequer—WHad some very 
scurvy qualities, particularly avarice. Swift. 

P. 130. Sir 7. Frankland, Postmaster.—A fair character. Swift. 

P. 131. Mr. Smith, Priv. Couns.—I thought him a heavy man. 
Swift. 

P. 132. Charles D’Avenant, LI.D.—He was used ill by most 
ministries: he ruined his own estate, which put him under the 
necessity to comply with the times. Swié/t. 

P. 134. Matthew Prior, Esq.—This is near the truth. Swift. 

P. 136. Thomas (Tenison), Archbishop of Canterbury.—The most 
good-for-nothing prelate I ever saw. Swift. 

P. 142. Geo. Stepney, Esq. ; one of the best poets in England.— 
Scarce a third-rate. Swift. 

P. 143. Mr. Methuen.—A profligate rogue, without religion or 
morals, but cunning enough; yet without abilities of any kind. 
Swift. 

P. 146. LZ. Raby; of fine understanding.—Very bad, and can't 
spell. Swift. 
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Ibid. He zs of low stature—He is tall. Swift. 

P. 148. Mr. Hill; affects plainness in conversation.—Au contraire. 
Swift. 

Ibid. He is a favourite to both parties.—To neither. Swift. 

Ibid. He zs taller than the ordinary stature.—Short, if I remember 
right Swift. 

P. 149. Sir Lambert Blackwell.—He seemed to be a -very good- 
natured man. Swift. 

P. 154. Mr. Aglionby.—Dr. Aglionby; he had been a Papist. 
Swift. 

P. 154. Mr. D' Avenant.—He is not worth mentioning. Sw/. 

P. 160. Z. Galfway.—Is directly otherwise ; a deceitful, hypo- 
critical, factious knave; a damnable hypocrite, of no religion. 
Swift. 

P. 162. £. of Orkney.—An honest, good-natured gentleman, and 
hath much distinguished himself as a soldier. Szwi/7. 

P. 163. Sir Chas. Haro.—His father was a groom ; he was a man 
of sense ; without one grain of honesty. Swift. 

P. 165. Colonel Aylmer.—A virulent party man, born in Ireland. 
Swift. 

P. 178. James, D. of Hamilton.—He was made Master of the 
Ordnance ; a worthy good-natured person, very generous, but of a 
middle understanding. He was murdered by that villain, Macartney,* 
an Irish Scot. Swift. See The Examiner, vol. ii. No. 51. Also, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to the Bishop of Waterford, May 23, 

1758. 

P. 190. D. of Argyll_—Ambitious, covetous, cunning Scot ; he has 
no principle but his own interest and greatness; a true Scof in his 
whole conduct. Swift. 

P. 192. AM. of Montrose.—Now very homely, and makes a sorry 
appearance. Sz‘ift. 

P. 200. M. of Broadalbin [? Braidalbin, or Breadalbin).—A blun- 
dering, rattle-pated, drunken sot. Swift. 

P. 206. Secretary Johnstoun.—A treacherous knave ; one of the 
greatest knaves even in Scotland. Swift. 

P. 211. Mr. Carstairs.—A good character, but not strong enough 
by the fiftieth part. Sw/?. 

P. 218. Z. of Marr.—He is crooked ; he seem'’d to me to be a 
gentleman of good sense and nature. Swift. 





* This is not true; he fell in a duel with Lord Mohun.—Eb. W. A. 
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P. 223. Andrew Fletcher, of Salton—A most arrogant, conceited 
pedant in politics ; cannot endure the least contradiction in any of 
his visions or paradoxes. Swift. 

P. 240. £. of Middleton.—Sir William Temple told me he was.a 
very valuable man and a good scholar. I once sawhim. Swift. 

P. 250. £. of Weems [Wemyss|—He was a black am, and 
handsome for a Scot. Swift. 

With respect to these very interesting notes, it will be worth while 
quoting the following notices—transcribed from a copy in the 
possession of the Rev. J. Jebb—published in Votes and Queries, 
Third Series, vol. ii. p. 430 :— 

‘* The following MS. information is copied from the original in Mr. 
Thorp’s own handwriting in a copy of Macky’s ‘ Memoirs,’ which was 
purchased at the sale of the late Mr. Charles Butler’s books by Mr. 
Cochran, Bookseller; and by his kindness put into my hands, that 
all the notes might be transcribed by me. 

‘* JoHN (JEBB), Bp. of Limerick. 

“* East Hill, Wandsworth, February 16, 1833.” 

** The gift of Robert Thorp, Esq., to Dr. William King, Principal 
of St. Mary Hall, as a token of respect and esteem, as well as acknow- 
ledgement for the many favours conferred by Dr. King on Mr. Thorp 
duririg his residence at Oxford ; and which is only rendered of any 
value, as it may recall to Dr. King’s mind the many agreeable hours 
he had spent with that great genius the Reverend Doctor Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s in Ireland, author of the several observa- 
tions and remarks contained in these ‘ Memoirs.’ Oxford, April ye 
roth, 1759.” 

‘* The following note is added in another hand.—J. L.” 

“‘« Mr. King added the MS. notes in his own hand from Dr. Swift.’ 

‘** No so: the handwriting of the above memorandum, and of the 
notes is ‘he same; and that, manifestly, the handwriting of the donor, 
Mr. Thorp. How he had access to Swift’s autograph, or whether he 
had access to it [at] all, does not appear. But there cannot be a 
doubt that the notes are the genuine productions of Swift. They are 
exactly in the manner of those on Bishop Burnet’s Own Times, 
published by Dr. Routh ;. betraying throughout the same sarcastic 
severity, and the same unhappy temper.*—J. L.”. 

It may not be out of place to mention that Zhe Crypt, or Re- 
ceptacle for Things Past, was an admirable little periodical, full of 





* “*QOn consideration, more frequently abusive than sarcastic.” 
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very interesting articles, essays, notes, and the like, which are 
uniformly high in tone and character. Lowndes remarks that ‘the 
architectural essays are evidently the work of an able hand.” The 
periodical commenced publication in August, 1827, and, after two 
or three transformations, ceased with the issue for December, 1829, 
or the eighth number of the “‘ New Issue.” It was conducted by the 
Rev. Peter Hall. In a notice which appeared in a list of Sir 
Walter Scott’s publications, Sir Walter is credited with being a 
contributor to the little journal in question, but the nature of his 
articles is not indicated. 
A 


bow wp Shakespearean Collection Arose. 


HAVE been asked to give ‘la raison détre” of my 

Shakespearean Collection. Granted I have a story to tell, it 

is very a simple, purely one of facts; and those who expect 
a sensational narrative will be sorely disappointed. Some sixty-five 
years ago, when I was about ten years old, my father was intimate 
with Mr. Cowden Clarke, Leigh Hunt, poor Scott (who was shot 
in a duel with Lockhart), and, methinks, many other literary people 
of the period. He was very fond of taking me with him, when he 
visited his literary friends. He could do so, as he was welcome 
-wherever he went. He was of opinion that the conversation I should 
hear would be useful to me in after life. At the time of which I am 
speaking there were great discussions on various Shakespearean 
emendations ; and words occasionally rose rather high. Child- 
like, I often fell asleep over these disputes, and in my waking hours 
I often wondered how grown-up people and friends could thus get 
angry with one another, for, as a child, I was early taught to listen and 
not to argue. Most of these discussions have long since faded 
- from my memory, save one line 


WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


** Hang out our banners on the outward walls. 
The cry is still they come.” 
The placement of the comma was the moot point, and one of the 
disputants waxed so warm and excited that in after years he came 
back vividly to my recollection whenever I read or heard the well- 
known couplet. He would 


‘* Rather on a gibbet dangle 
Than miss his dear delight to wrangle.” 
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I often ventured to hint to my father that I did not understand 
these conversations, but his invariable reply was, ‘‘ Have patience; 
wait, and hereafter you will comprehend them.” As a so/atium also, 
whenever I got some P.B. (Puer bonus) marks I was taken to the 
theatre to witness one of Shakespeare’s plays. At that time Kean was 
at his zenith, Young full of public favour, and many other actors of 
high repute. These visits to the theatre gave me early a liking for 
good acting ; and this was strengthened, when my father took up his 
residence in 1822, in Paris. I was then taken to listen to Mesdames 
George, Duschenois, Mars, &c. In those days scenery did not 
supersede acting. If one wanted plenty of red and blue lights, 
one went to the Port St. Martin, and there one could revel in 
bombastic, sensational, and unnatural effusions. 

I have now stated how I was first introduced to Shakespeare, and I 
proceed to narrate how my liking for graphic illustrations arose. My 
father was a great admirer of Madame de Genlis. Her mode of 
youthful education enchanted him. Her mode of teaching history 
to the child princes of Orleans was by having their bedrooms hung 
round with prints and oil paintings of historical events in chrono- 
logical order. This idea was heartily taken up by my father, who 
had three sides of my bedroom hung with prints: of the Roman, 
English, and Bible histories, all illustrations in their supposed 
sequence of dates. To obtain these prints my father used to take 
me, when lessons were satisfactory, to old print shops, especially to 
Evans’s in Great Queen-street, London. These visits were a great 
delight to me, and I am of opinion my unceasing bent for graphic 
illustrations took its origin from these visits. Often now I recall to 
my recollection the walls of my bedroom, when I have doubts about 
dates. 

Thus I have given the two- sources, whence, methinks, my 
illustrated Shakespeare has arisen. 

After sojourning three years in Paris, I went to study in Germany, 
where for a while I lost sight of Shakespeare and illustrating. After 
I had made a good hold on German, I fell in with Schiller’s transla- 
tion of Macbeth. I marvelled at its fidelity, and yearned to do the 
same, in England, with his Don Carlos and Marie Stuart. However, 
I soon discovered that I was no poet (and poet must translate poet), 
and to this day I have never been able to compose a common-place 
stanza. My reading of Macbeth revived dormant recollections, and 
when I was in Florence in 1827 I bought an English edition of 
Shakespeare, which proved a good and faithful companion to me in 
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my six months’ voyage from Genoa to Rio de Janeiro. It was a 
dreary time, for on board were only Carbonari, various exiles and 
two well-known brigands from the Abruzzi, brought on board in 
casks. To get out of their way, I used to ensconce myself in the 
crosstrees, and committed to memory *‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ As: You Like It,” 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet.” I wish I could repeat them now as glibly as 
I then could, and I have always envied the memory of Sam Phelps, 
who could repeat a// Shakespeare’s plays. 

During my sojourn in the Brazils in 1828—32, I was, like many 
thoughtless youths, very desirous of writing abook. Fortunately for 
me, this aspiration was soon nipped in the bud. By chance, a 
statement fell in my way, giving a summary of authors and books 
which still adorn the shelves of a well-composed library. A few 
hundred volumes alone hold sway over the human mind ; all the other 
millions of volumes are forgotten. I therefore gave up all idea of 
bookmaking ; yet I wanted to do something, and so the. idea of 
forming an illustrated Shakespeare took strong hold of me about the 
year 1830. I then made the resolution, that, if my life were spared, 
I would continue my hobby for fifty years. That period has elapsed 
some years, but I am still as ardent in collecting as I was when I 
began. This has been a great consolation to me, as during my 
protracted years I have had many and serious vicissitudes. My 
affectionate and revered father, however, took every means to give 
me a good and sound education, and, during my hours of trial, I 
thank Heaven I had such a fond parent. 

How I have carried out my resolution I leave others to pass 
judgment. My old friend Mr. Franz Thimm, wrote the following 
kind paragraph in his “‘ Shaksperiana, 1564 to 1864,” and in 1873 the 
Committee of the Shakespeare Library of Birmingham put the 
subjoined extract into their report :— 

“The wonderful love of Shakespeare shown by the Cambridge 
Editors, has lately revealed itself in a Copy of Shakspeare of a most 
unusual kind. Scholars have long collected editions, illustrations, 
and books of their favourite ancient and modern authors, but 
perhaps no individual has collected more assiduously than Mr. H. R. 
Forrest, formerly of Manchester, but now of Birmingham, whose 
Copy of Shakspeare, with all its addenda, is a marvel, a’ literary 
curiosity, and a library in itself. 

‘* We will endeavour to describe what Mr. Forrest has done. 

“He took Kenny Meadows’, Charles Knight’s, Staunton’s, and 
Cassell’s Illustrated Editions of Shakspeare, and added to these all 
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known illustrations by Boydell, Fuseli, Howard, Smirk, Chodowicki, 
Retzsch, and Buhl; every other illustration that he could procure— 
historical, descriptive, and artistic; portraits of all the historical 
personages of the plays; portraits of actors, English and foreign, 
who ever performed in the pieces. Everything in the way of scenic 
representation of the plays, and therefore all the customs and 
costumes of the stage, giving a history of stage costumes and stage 
performances of the plays; also the historical portraits, collected 
from Sir S. Meyrick’s works on ancient armour, from Boutell’s 
Monumental Brasses, and from copies of old illuminations, so that 
as far as possible the actual time of each piece, whether its scenes 
were laid in England, Italy, Germany, Greece, or Denmark, is before 
the examiner of this copy of Shakspeare. 

“ Next come the erudite and illustrious Annotators and Translators 
of the text of Shakspeare, whose Portraits he added. Then he 
collected from the caricatures, squibs, and periodicals, whatever had 
any reference to Shakspeare : he added maps of cities, old architec- 
ture, views of towns and castles and theatres, until the copy of his 
Shakspeare formed forty-five volumes in quarto, with more than 
10,000 illustrations*—a marvellous work of never-ceasing perseverance. 
It would be difficult to surpass the diligent research by which this one 
author has been illustrated, and there can be no question that the 
‘ Forrest Copy of Shakspeare ’ is unique as a Collection of [llustra- 
tions to Shakspeare’s plays.” 

In the Report of the Birmingham Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
issued April 23, 1873, is the following paragraph :— 

“ Among the recent donations to our Shakespeare Memorial 
Library are some curious burlesques and travesties from Mr. H. R. 
Forrest, whose unrivalled collection of graphic illustrations of 
Shakspeare would be an invaluable acquisition to its shelves.” 

Peel Buildings, Birmingham. H. R. Forrest. 


Ra 


AT a recent meeting of the Cambridge branch of the Royal Historical 
Society, Prof. Seeley proved that as early as 1734 George II. had received 
a copy of the Family Compact of 1733. It has generally been supposed 
that the English Government did not know of its existence, but Prof. 
Seeley thinks that it was his knowledge of it which made Walpole’s 
policy so timid. He was not prepared to fight both Spain and France. 





* Now (1886) verging towards 18,000. 
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Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ Booke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JamES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART IV. 
(Continued from p. 16, ante.) 
Bends. 


160. Arg., on a bend Az. betw. 
two cotises . . . three cinquefoils >John Daunay. 


161. Arg., on a bend Az. three ‘ : 
. elena 7 Mons' John de Rither. 
162. Arg.,on a bend Az. three 
water-bougets Or. 
163. Arg., a bend Gu. within 
a bordure Sa. bezantée. 
164. Arg., on a bend Gu. three 
cinquefoils Or. 


k Mons* Robert Jorcee. 
165. Arg., on a bend Gu. three 


Mons Roger ffannel. 


Mons John de Trehamp- 
ton. 
eagles displayed Or. John Pauent. 
166. Arg., on a bend Gu. betw. 
two cotises Sa. three escallops Or. 
167. Arg., on a bend Gu. three 
mullets Or pierced Vert. 
168. Arg., on a bend Gu. three 
goats saliant of the field. John de Cheuereston. 
169. Arg., a bend Sa. Raph Payne. 
170. Arg., a bend Sa. St Raphe Paynell. 
171. Arg., a baston Sa. John Stapham. 
172. Arg., a bend Sa. Thomas Steopham. 
173. Arg., a bend Sa. betw. two 
cotises Gu. 
174. Arg., a bend betw. two . 
Pa Pi k Ellys de Knolle. 
175. Arg., on a bend Sa. three 
cross crosslets fitchée of the field. S Robert Causton. 
176. Arg., on a bend Sa. three 
lozenges of the field each charged > Mons' Robert Worswicke. 
with a saltire Gu. 
177. Arg., on a bend betw. two 
= Sa. three mullets of the | ston Oldam de Rue. 
eld. 
178. Arg., on a bend Sa. three } Mons' Andrew Merkeing- 
roundles Or. felide. 
VOL. IX. F 


Mons Waltier Berming- 
ham. 


John de Bradburne. 


Geffrey Mauconuente. 
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179. Arg., a bend Vert and label . 
of three pendants Gu. Richard de Kendale. 


180. Arg., a bend Vert and label . 
of three pendants Gu. \ Mons' Robert de Kendale. 


181. Arg., on a bend Vert betw. ) 
two cotises Az. three cinquefoils — Nicholas Daunay. 
r. 


182. Arg., ona bend Vert betw. | 
two cotises Gu. three eagles dis- 
played Or. 

183. Az., on a bend betw. two ) 
cotises Arg. three billets of the f Robert Hagerston. 
field. 

184. Az.,a bend Or and label | m 
of three pen dete Arg. Mons' Geffray le Scroope. 261 

185. Az.,a bend Or and label | . 
of three pendants Gu. Mons' Thomas Carmynou. 275 

186. Az., on dexter point-of a | Mons Henry le Scrope, de 
bend Or a lion ramp. Purpure. Bolton. 

187. Erm.,on a bend Gu. three { » 
eagles displayed Or. j Mons’ John Bagot. 

188. Gu., a bend Arg. Mons’ Richard ffolyott. 

189. Gu., a bend within a bor- 
dure indented Arg. by ohn Belkemore. 

190. Gu., crusilly botonnée and | , Win : 

a bend Arg. | Mons William Haward. 


. Gu. illy botonnée and 
. Mise lees as ianar eens  Mons' John Hornesby. 


192. Gu., crusilly fitchée anda | . 
bend Arg. f Mons’ John Haward. 


. ae na S Seek Sem, Oe i Robert Prendergerste. 
194. Gu., a bend Arg. betw. 
two cotises Or. t 
195. Gu., a bend Arg. betw. 
two cotises indented Or. \ 
196. Gu., on a bend Arg. three 
crosses patonce Sa. \ 
197. Gu., on a bend Arg. three \ 
crosses patonce Sa.; a label of as i Thomas Resby, le fytz. 


-Robert Sapy. 


John de Cowe. 
Mons‘ Lyon Dautry. 
William de Ryresbye. 


many pendants Or. 

198. Gu., on a bend Arg. three 
lions ramp. Sa. 

199. Gu., on a bend Arg. three 
martlets Sa. 

200. Gu., on a bend Arg. betw. 
two cotises Or three martlets Sa. 


Mons' John de Hunting- 
feild. 


William Guyngton. 
John de Hynton. 
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201. Gu., on a bend Arg. 


betw. 


two cotises Or three popinjays > Mons‘ William de Anne. 


Vert. 
202. Gu., a bend Erm. 
label of three pendants Or. 


203. Gu., crusilly Arg. and a 


bend Vair. 

204. Gu., a bend Vair 
two cotises Arg. 

205. Or, on a bend Az. 
castles Arg. 

206. Or, on a bend Az. 
escallops of the field. 

207. Or, on a bend Az. 
fleurs-de-lis Arg. 

208. Or, on a bend Az. 
fleurs-de-lis Arg. 

209. Or, a bend Gu. 

210. Or, a bend Sa. 

211. Or, on a bend Sa. 
horse-shoes Arg. 

212. Or, on a bend Sa. 
mullets Arg. 

213. Or, on a bend Sa. 
mullets Arg. pierced Gu. 

214. Or, on a bend Sa. 


mullets Arg. voided of the field. 


215. Sa., a bend betw. six 
crosslets Arg. 

216. Sa, on a bend Arg. 
mullets Gu. 

217. Arg., two bends Gu. 

218. Or, two bends Gu. 

219. Arg., three bends Az 


220, Arg., three bends Gu. 
221. Arg., three bends Gu. and 
Az. 
222. Arg., three bends Sa. 

223. Gu., three bends Arg. 

224. Gu., three bends Arg. 


a label of as many pendants 


225. Sa., three bends Arg. 


226. Or, four bends Az. and a 


canton Erm. 


-betw. k Mons* John Beaupel. 


and \ Mons* William de Rye. 


} Mons’ John Ralee. 277 


274 


three } Robert Dancastre. 298 


three \ Wauteir de Heuerley. 347 


three ' Mons’ Robert Poutrell. 284 


three Mons Rogeir Poutrell. 1229 


Thomas Cotell. 

Le Sire de Maulay. 

Mons’ William fferrers, de 
Cornewalle. 


3 
4 
three \ 

278 
three } Mons' John de Hotham. 1200 


three \ Mons: John de Hotham. 293 


three 


} Mons' John Benvyle. 276 


cross ( Mons Thomas Longvilliers. 282 


three | Mfonsr John Clyfton. 


Mons‘ John Haggett. 
John Doyley. 

Mons’ Richard Merton. 
Mons’ Otes de Bodrington. 


289 
326 
318 
"319 
315 
314 
313 


317 
316 


325 


324 


Mons' John Byron. 


Mons’ John de Haucombe. 
John Greley. 

Mons' John Mauveison. 
Mons’ Thomas Cokke. 


} John de Bisshopdoune. 


f, 
= 
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GI Literary Wagazine of Seventy Bears Ago. 


By THE EDITorR. 


HE Entertaining Magazine and Repository of General Know- 
ledge—a copy of which is in my library—forms the title of a 
monthly publication of the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, when 

it seems to have ceased. 

The title-page, placed side by side with one of our modern 
monthlies, strikes as strangely to the eye as to the sense. Its 
announcements are: ‘‘ Biography, manners and customs of foreign 
nations, essays, tales, adventures, poetry, astronomy, diary of nature, 
and guide to the almanack by the most celebrated modern authors :” 
their names, however, are not mentioned. 

Biography plays a subordinate part in the volume, but not so the 
‘Contemplative Philosopher,” who discourses on science in what seems 
to us of the year of grace 1886 a very rudimentary manner. He 
tells his readers that ‘‘the component parts of our atmosphere are 
indeed so various, and of such heterogeneous natures, that they do 
not admit of any kind of definition or analysis, one only excepted ; 
namely, the ¢e/ectric fluid. This, we know, pervades the whole, but 
appears to be much more copious in the upper than in the lower 
atmospherical regions.” The philosopher lightens his teaching with 
practical quotations, and after assuring us that the ‘‘air is useful to 
the life, the health, the comfort, the pleasure, and the business of 
the whole globe, and also essential to the existence of all creatures,” 
he describes the beneficial ends to which it is subservient : 


** Were once the energy of air denied, 
The heart would cease to pour its purple tide.”” 


To the motion and conveyance of many animals it is also necessary : 


“ The feathered warbler hence with rapid wings, 
Borne through aerial fields, exulting sings ; 
With ease through all the fluid regions strays, 
And charms the skies with his melodious lays.’’ 

The strides which science, as applied to natural phenomena, has 
taken in the seventy years that have elapsed since this Repository of 
Knowledge had its day can be gauged by an hour with the “ Contem- 
plative Philosopher,” a skim through the ‘‘ Popular Essays,” and a 
** Look Towards the Heavens” through the descriptive lens of the 
astronomical contributor. Treating of chemistry, the following 
experiment is set for the inquirer :— 
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“ Take water in one glass and oil in another, and endeavour to 
mix them by a glass rod, or any other means, as shaking them 
together in a phial. Having so done, let the containing vessel be 
at rest a short time, and the oil will rise to and remain on the 
surface of the water. The two fluids will not combine, because they 
have no chemical affinity for one another.” 

Discussing the question as to whether the moon is inhabited or 
not, the learned astronomer soars to the sun, and concludes his 
digest as under :— 

‘‘ From experience, therefore, we affirm, that the performance of 
the most salutary offices to inferior planets is not inconsistent with 
the dignity of superior purposes; and in consequence of such 
analogical reasonings, assisted by telescopic views, which plainly 
favour the same opinion, we do not hesitate to infer, that the sun, 
also, is richly stored with inhabitants.” 

And this is how natural history is dealt with. Treating of spring 
we are told :— 

“The well-known cry of the Cuculus canorus is heard soon after 
the wry-neck, and ceases the latter end of June ; its stay is short, 
the old cuckoos being said to quit this country early in July. 
Cuckoos build no nest, and, what is more extraordinary, the female 
deposits her solitary egg in the nest of another bird, by whom it is 
hatched. The nest she chooses for this purpose is generally the 
hedge-sparrow’s, though she occasionally resorts to that of the 
water-wagtail, titlark, &c. This bird flies from hedge to hedge, and 

* Sings her idle song 
Monotonous, yet sweet, now here, now there ; 
Herself but rarely seen.’ ” 

The extracts from published and unpublished travels are mostly of 
great interest, extending geographically from China to Peru, and 
from the North Pole to Van Diemen’s Land, and introducing us to 
the Tuileries, the Alhambra, Cairo, Bordeaux, Madrid, the Isle of 
Elba, the Hague, the University of Leyden, and the summer-house 
of the Great Mogul. We learn that: ‘*The number of’ houses in 
Paris, many of which are from five to eight stories in height, has 
been estimated at upwards of 80,000 ; and by an official statement, 
a few years since, the number of inhabitants, exclusive of foreigners, 
was about 630,000 ; and that Paris is supposed to consume 193,271 
head of horned cattle ; 553,365 hogs ; 400,000 sheep; 36,500 dozen 
of pigeons, besides an immense quantity of fowls ; 100,000 hundred- 
weight of salt water fish, fresh and salted; 1,000,000 dozen of 
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oysters, worth £12,500 sterling ; the value of £41,750 in fresh water 
fish ; 76,000 crawfish ; wine to the value of £175,000; brandy to 
the value of £270,000; vinegar to the value of £20,000; cider 
to the same amount; 206,788,224 pounds of bread; 107,000 
quarters of oats ; and 42,500 of barley.” 

The traveller takes us half over or round Africa on ‘‘A Search after 
Mungo Park,” across Europe in Bonaparte’s Visit to Leipzig, and, as 
was natural to expect, to a sudden termination (as it was thought) 
of the war. He devotes some twenty pages to a description of the 
streets, public buildings, parks, bridges, &c., of Paris, and to the 
habits, customs, dress, &c., of the French nation. 

Captain Flinders, in his far-reaching voyages, lands us at Cape Van 
Diemen, where on “ Beautiful Island” he finds turtle in profusion, 
and describes the numerous enemies of their babyhood, one of which 
is a kind of bustard with a very strong bill. This bird is no larger 
than acommon hen, and it subsists on the young turtle. Tiger sharks 
also prey on them. ‘These are so numerous that seven were hooked 
alongside the ship, each measuring from five to. nine feet in length. 
‘* Were it not,” says one voyager, “‘ for the immense destruction made 
of these animals in the different stages of their existence, and that 
food must in the end fail, their fecundity is such that all the tropical 
seas and shores would scarcely afford room for them in a few years.” 
_ The sketch of Lord Blayney’s forced journey through Spain and 
France in the years 1810-1814 gives amusing reading. At Andujar 
his lordship met a Spanish custom which he ruefully describes. It 
would appear that in Spain a custom obtained among people of 
quality, that of making complimentary visits during dinner. On one 
occasion, just as sitting down to table, as usual, “ with the General,” 
‘**the Countess of Superonda and her daughter made one of those 
mal a propos visits to a Madame Benedicio, who had arrived with the 
convoy from Seville, and dined with the General. ‘ Place aux dames’ 
was, of course, a necessary civility, and I was obliged to retire my 
chair a yard from the table, which made my situation most disagree- 
able ; and, what was still worse, while the ladies were thus annoying ° 
me, as much as if they had studied a week before how to do so, they 
cried out every moment, Monsieur, ne dérangez vous pas, je vous en 
prie.” 

My lord’s equanimity was further disturbed at Tours, where he 
relates : ‘‘I had a party to dinner, but all my rhetoric was insufficient 
to prevail on my landlady to serve it d7 Angloise ; that is, to give the 
fish and vegetables as part of the first course. Her obstinacy so 
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put me out of temper, that, to her great astonishment and mortifi- 
cation, I threw the whole of her first course, consisting entirely of 
French {dishes, out of the window, dishes included ; and, ordering 
up the second, we made a tolerable dinner off it.’ 

The editor gives a number of anecdotes relating to the chief 
European sovereigns, mostly taken from such books as “ Grimm's 
Memoirs.” A chapter is devoted to the Emperor Nicholas, in 
which that Imperial despot is made to pose as a “ truly amiable and 
good prince.” Anecdotes illustrative of those qualities are given: 
with Poland in the rear, and Siberia in the front, the chapter reads like 
beguiling fiction. For saving a poor wretch on the verge of death 
from drowning, Alexander was presented by the Royal Humane 
Society with their gold medal, as appropriate an ornament on the 
breast of the Czar of All the Russias as many an epitaph graved in 
spotless marble on spurious tenants beneath. 

In the outline of monthly occurrences we find several entries 
which will interest the curious and antiquarian reader; such as the 
concordat between Napoleon and the Pope, his invasion of Russia, 
and his retirement to the Isle of Elba. In the treaty between Bona- 
parte and the Emperors, besides an annual revenue of £80,000, 
yearly allowances were provided for the following members of his 
family: ‘To his mother, about £12,000; Joseph and his wife, 
£20,000; Louis, £10,000; his sister Hortensia and her child, 
£16,000 ; his sister Eliza, £12,000; his sister Paulina, £12,000; 
Jerome and his Queen, £ 20,000.” 

Such notices as the following read strangely by the light of the 
present time :— 

‘“‘A new invention for facilitating printing is just put into 
execution by the proprietors of the Zimes and those of the WVorwich 
Mercury. The first is worked by machinery impelled by steam, . 
and from eleven to fourteen hundred papers are printed in an 
hour.” 

‘‘The Sunday gazette of Johanna Southcott, on the 18th inst., 
announced that the self-called prophetess was in a dying state; at the 
same time it mentioned that many of her followers imagined that the 
old lady’s state was merely a prelude to a trance, and that Shloh 
would yet come forth in that trance. Tozer, her high priest, who 
lately announced from his rostrum that in case the prediction was 
not verified before Christmas Day he would then publicly read his 
recantation, has, in a letter written by him, withdrawn his promise, 
alleging that it was rashly made.” 
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The Press-gang was still at work in order to raise recruits for our 
navy. Thus we read under date October 7: ‘‘A very hot press 
upon the River Thames and in its vicinity for seamen.” 

Again, although nitric acid and dynamite were things unheard of, 
yet something in that line was tried on a small scale; for “ several 
persons fined by the magistrates at Bow-street, for selling and expos- 
ing detonating balls, by which it appeared that many persons, parti- 
cularly females, had received very serious injury.” 

**On Tuesday, Oct. 11, the materials of the Temple of Concord, 
in the Green Park, were sold at exceedingly low piices.” This 
paragraph refers to a temporary structure erected for the fireworks at 
. the West-end, in celebration of the short-lived peace in 1814, and 
the visit of the Allied Sovereigns. 

Here is an on dit of 1814, respecting “ Nelson’s Emma”: “The 
celebrated Lady Hamilton gone to France, and said to be on the 
eve of marriage to a French Count.” And here is another : ‘‘ The 
Princess of Wales, now in Italy, is said to be preparing a memorial 
addressed to all the powers of Europe.” 

Again, we are told that: “Barracks at Chelmsford, Danbury, 
Maldon, Weeley, and in Ipswich and Colchester, are ordered to be 
pulled down.” 

The law limiting the number of passengers in public carriages 
seems to have been more stringently enforced at the beginning of 
the century than now, as would appear by the following: “ The 
proprietor of the Reading stage, charged with carrying no less than 
twenty-two outside passengers, contrary to the act of the fiftieth of 
the King, was convicted, at Queen-square Office, in the mitigated 
penalty of £50.” 

These were the days of actions for “ Crim. Con.,” and here is the 
record of an old scandal, neither better nor worse than the ever re- 
curring ones of our own day. Morals, like science, do not advance 
with the times: ‘Crim. Con. damages to the amount of £15,000 
given against Sir Harry Mildmay, in the cause of Lord Rosebery 
against the Countess his wife. The guilty couple have left England 
for Paris ;’’ and this little item almost reads like an extract from a 
Society paper: ‘‘ Princess Charlotte of Wales become a little social 
with her relatives at Windsor Castle since her mother’s departure ; 
medical men, however, recommend sea-bathing, on account of a com- 
plaint in her knee.” The same may be said of these: “ The Rev. 
Sir Charles Rich, Bart., when lately receiving his rents at Beenham, 
Berks, and neighbouring parishes, voluntarily deducted twenty-five 
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per cent. from his tenants.” “Mrs. Perceval, widow of the late 
minister, said to be about to throw aside her weeds.” 

The account of an execution before the doors of Newgate will 
scarcely shock us yet. Our criminals have not advanced with our 
system of hanging: ‘‘ Henry Lye, and John Field, a/as Jonathan 
Wild, for burglary ; John Mitchell, for forgery ; and Francis Sturgess, 
Michael Maroney, a/ias Maloney, and John Ashton, for highway 
robbery. Five of the unfortunate men behaved in a manner fitting 
their awful situation, while the other, a soldier, for highway robbery, 
showed either symptoms of derangement, or the most horrible 
depravity ever witnessed ; on coming out of the gaol he jumped on 
the scaffold, and with difficulty could be held still by a person while 
the executioner was performing his office. He lifted the cap from 
his eyes, and, with the cord round his neck, absolutely danced about 
the platform ; on its falling, to the astonishment of the spectators, 
he succeeded in leaping back to the scaffold, from whence he was 
forced away, and at length launched into eternity.” 


4 


Mewstead JPriorp, Lincolnshire. 


HE document of which the following is an extended transcript 
was in the possession of Maximilian H. Dalison, Esq., of 
Hamptons, near Tunbridge, until the autumn of 1883; but 

the original, unfortunately, was destroyed, with numerous other 
charters and title-deeds of property in both Kent and Lincolnshire— 
when his house was partially burnt down in the autumn of that 
year. Competent judges declared the document to be of the time 
of Henry II., a.p. 1154 to 1189. 

The Priory of Newstead (to which the charter refers), situated on 
the Ancholme, a mile or two from Brigg, in Lincolnshire, has long 
ceased to exist; but an old farm-house and some ruins still mark 
its former site. 

The charter was beautifully written on fine vellum about two 
fingers long and a little over one broad. The Rev. J. S. Frampton, 
to whom it had been shown a short time before the fire, took a copy 
of it, and to this fortunate circumstance we are indebted for the 
preservation of its text. 

FAUUEL 

“ Uniuersis Christi fidelibus Robertus Fauuel, salutem. Sciatis me 

dedisse et concessisse et hac mea carta confirmasse ecclesie Sancte 
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Trinitatis de Nouo loco que sita est in elemosina domini regis in 
insula de Kadereia et Canonicis ibidem Deo seruientibus unum 
toftum de mea terra in Hibaldestowe iuxta toftum qui uocatur 
Snineriscroft ex parte orientali et quicquid habeo prati in Couplond 
ad Blackethorndic, scilicet.unam percam in latitudine cum tota sua 
longitudine, et dimidiam acram terre iuxta dimidiam acram que fuit 
data pro anima patris mei, et pasturam centum ouium in Campo de 
Hibaldstowe in puram et perpetuam elemosinam liberam et quietam 
ab omni seruicio et exactione seculari. Ego uero et heredes mei tam 
terram quam prenominatam pasturam predicte ecclesio et prenomi- 
natis canonicis warantizabimus et aquietabimus aduersus omnes 
homines. Hanc autem donationem feci predicte ecclesie et preno- 
minatis canonicis pro salute anime mee et uxoris mee et heredum 
meorum et predecessorum meorum. Hii sunt testes. Renfridus 
sacerdotus (s7c). Robertus Wacelin. Robertus homo eius. Herbertus 
de Neuill’. Simon Fauul. Johannes de Cauz. Alanus de Stainstona. 
Ricardus filius Besel Wilnot. Heruic’ de Scotuna. Hugo de Torp.” 

On back :—* xiij. de j Tofto & p¥to & dj’ acr’ t’re & pastur* ad 
C oues.” “ Hybauldstowe.” 

The charter has a seal pendant of white wax, with fleur de lys and 
the legend :—“sIGILLVM ROBERTI FAVVEL.” 

The names of the witnesses are interesting, especially that of 
Herbertus de Neuill’. Richard de Neuville, whose name is recorded 
on the Dives stone among the 474 companions in arms of the 
Conqueror, is not mentioned in the Doomsday Book of Lincoln- 
shire ; but we find a Ralph de Nevill holding one caracute (circa 130 
acres) in Northope (not far from Gainsborough, nor so very distant 
from the old Priory on the Ancholme). Gilbert de Nouauilla* in 
Scotstorna (Scotton, not more than six miles from Newstead Priory) 
held two bovates (30 acres circa) by the Survey of Henry I., which 
was from A.D. 1101 to 1109, lately so well interpreted by Mr. James 
Greenstreet; we find, also, from the same Survey that the same 
Gilbert de Noua Uilla, or Nouauilla (Nova Villa, or Nevill) had three 
bovates in Cle and Healing, in the Grimsby direction, which is not far 
from “Hotton” (now Holton-le-Clay), where, in 3rd John (a.p. 
1202), Walter de Neville,t who was “ clerk,” had a suit with John de 
Alencun, concerning the church there. The De Nevilles were 
Barons of Redburn (a property now belonging to the Duke of St. 
Alban’s), about three miles from Newstead Priory. Possibly this 





* Grandson of Richard de Nova Villa, cousin of William the Conqueror (see 
“De Nova Villa,” by the Rev. H. J. Swallow). 

t This Walter de Neville was son of Gilbert or Geoffry de Neville, who was 
witness in two charters in 1142, by William de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, brother 
of Gilbert or Geoffry, grandson of Richard de Neuville mentioned above.—/é. 
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estate was acquired early in the reign of Henry III., by the marriage 
of a Walter de Neville with Cecilia de Crevecever, Alexander de 
Crevecewer (or Crevecruer) being Baron de Redburne at an early 
period ; Nicholas de Neville and his son Roger were Barons de Red- 
burn in succession, and the date of Alexander de Neville, Baron de 
Redburn, who held fifteen knights’ fees (3,400 acres circa) there, is 
given in a deed of the 3rd of Edward I., a.p. 1272. We learn from 
this charter that he left no children, but only five sisters, his heirs. 


M. D. 
# 


Anderida, now jPevensep. 


HE following lines will serve to many of our readers as a 
pleasant remembrance of one of the most pleasant days of 
a most pleasant congress. 

SonG AND CHORUS PICKED UP AT PEVENSEY CASTLE, DURING THE 


VISIT OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FROM BRIGHTON CONGRESS. AUGUST 24, 1885. 


A paper was read full of argument sound 


By a rising young Student, whose name it was Round ; 
And, as usual, “ Sir James ”* some remarks showered forth 
In praise of the paper and what it was worth. 
Anderida, Anderidum, 
Pevensey now that old Station’s become ! 


And then “ Sir James ”’ said that an Oak was call’d ‘‘ Der,” 
In the old British era, and hence did infer 
That a forest of oaks once stood on that strand, 
Which the Romans thence call’d the Anderida land !° 
Anderida, Anderidum, 
Pevensey now that old Forest’s become ! 


Thus causing this Name for long Ages to stand 
As the place where great oak trees by breezes were fann’d 
(Though now, alas! buried in mountains of sand !) 
And that “ Derry,” the ending of many a Song, 
Had doubtless grown out of such Oaks, all along, 
(Though whether to Aoax he intended this way, 
No one person then present, seem’d willing to say !) 
Anderida, Anderidum ; 
The old place was known by, though woz it sounds rum ! 





* Sir James Picton F.S.A., Vice-President of the Congress, 
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And Anderida altered would surely become 

A neuter noun proper as Anderidum ; 

And afterwards shorten to Derry Down Derry ! 

In songs of the future, convivial and merry, 

And thus as a chorus of Classic renown, 

Make “ Hearts of Oak” famous in Down Derry Down! 
Anderida, Anderidum ! 

Pevensey now is the name of that Town! i. 
NG! 


Se 


Reviews, 


Churches of West Cornwall, with Notes of Antiquities of the District. 
By the late J. T. BLIGHT. (Second edition.) Parker & Co. 1885. 

THE papers which form the subject-matter of the volume before us were 
published originally in successive numbers of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
some twenty years ago, but several notes and illustrations have been added, 
and the concluding remarks, comprising an account of a two days’ excur- 
sion with the members of the Cambrian Archeological Association to 
different parts of the county of Cornwall, have been re-written. Hitherto, 
as Mr. Blight observes in his preface, attention had been directed almost 
entirely to the pre-historic antiquities of the county, to the exclusion of 
the ecclesiastical buildings of the Middle Ages. Of the thirty-five 
churches noticed in Mr. Blight’s work, nearly all are of early date ; but 
in most of them, as he tells us, the early character of the work has been 
greatly obscured by extensive alterations and additions during the Per- 
pendicular period. Many of the Cornish churches present peculiar 
features in their architectural details; and the “oratories,” or small 
churches of the earliest period, are, of course, of the highest interest. 
Cornwall was first Christianised by Irish and Welsh missionaries during 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. The missionary generally built for 
himself a cell, with a small oratory or church attached, in which the 
inhabitant of the cell was usually buried. The churches of St. Madron 
(known as the Baptistery), and St. Gwithian, described by Mr. Blight, are 
among the examples of these early churches. As the numerous illustra- 
tions in the work will show, the Cornish churches are by no means so 
devoid of interest as is commonly supposed. Those of Mullion and St. 
Keverne are particularly rich in mouldings and carvings, either in the form 
of bench-ends or as armorial decorations to the fabric. These mostly 
represent the emblems of the Passion. A full description of these emblems 
will be found in Mr. Blight’s work. By the kindness of the publishers, 
we are enabled to reproduce, as a frontispiece to this number,” and as 
examples of the illustrations, the wood-cuts of the devices to which 
reference is here made. We may add, in conclusion, that by the death 
of Mr. Blight, the author of the book before us, archzeology lost one of her 
most enthusiastic students. 





* See ante, p. 50. 
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Mr, A. N. PALMER has done the public at large more kindness than 
he has done justice to himself by publishing, only in pamphlet form, his 
learned and elaborate Aizstory of Ancient Tenures of Land in the Marches 
of North Wales, and by not bringing it more directly before the public 
at large by employing a London publisher. Its 131 pages are simply 
brimming over with historic information at once-curious and accurate, 
and it appears to have grown in his hands whilst he was writing his 
intended “ History of Wrexham,” where he could not findany satisfactory ex- 
planation of the primitive arrangement of “ common fields.” Mr. Palmer 
modestly expresses a hope that other students of history will undertake 
similar tasks for other parts of Wales ; and if they should execute them 
with half the ability which is here displayed by Mr. Palmer, they will 
deserve the thanks of antiquarian readers. The fact that he has produced 
such a work as this should at once prove to Mr. Palmer an “open sesame” 
to the Fellowship of the Society of Antiquaries, the two chief archzo- 
logical societies, and also to the Royal Historical Society of Great 
Britain. The work bears the imprint of the author only, “ Earle Street, 
Wrexham,” from whom, therefore, it must be obtained, we presume, 
through any respectable publisher. It may be added that this work, 
though complete in itself, is intended by its author to form an instalment 
of a larger work, the second part of which, dealing with Wrexham Parish 
Church, will appear, it is hoped, in the course of the coming summer. 

Mr. P. CHALMERS, in his pamphlet on Zhe Adhesive Postage Stamp 
(Effingham Wilson), recalls conveniently to the public memory a fact 
which the editor of “The Encyclopedia Britannica” has placed upon 
record, namely, that his own father, Mr. James Chalmers, of Dundee, 
suggested the adoption of this improvement as far back as 1834, and 
again urged it on the attention of the Treasury when the Penny Post 
scheme appeared to be ripe for execution. Mr. Chalmers has thoroughly 
succeeded in proving his case. The first projector of the scheme in this 
century was the late Rev. Samuel Roberts, a minister in North Wales ; 
and it was carried out in 1839-40 by the practical skill and industry of 
Sir Rowland Hill. 

Footsteps of Feanne @Arc. By Mrs. Cappy. Hurst & Blackett. 1886. 

THIs work is at least true to its title. Much has been written about the 
Maid of Orleans, but little is known of her birthplace, her early home, 
and the surroundings of her childhood, which made her what she became. 
Mrs. Caddy has visited her native village of Domremi, near the Vosges, 
and, following up the clues of local tradition, has given us a charming 
picture of her early years, and of the scenes among which she was reared. 
She has lovingly followed in the track of her footsteps, from the date of 
her first inspirations and her resolve to achieve the freedom of France, 
down to her death at the stake at Rouen—a death which gave her the 
crown of martyrdom, but which covered with disgrace both the English 
and the French alike. The book reads almost like a romance, so life-like 
are the pictures which it presents to our view in succession. Here and 
there Mrs. Caddy’s style might be improved by a little attention to the 
rules of Lindley Murray ; but her matter is excellent, and she has produced 
a work of which she may well feel proud. At the end of the book isa 
short Bibliography of Jeanne d’Arc ; and our readers will be as surprised 
as we are to learn that in the British Museum catalogue Za Pucelle 
occupies no less than six columns of printed works, but that these are 
mostly French and Latin ; and that next come the Italian, and, lastly, 
some German and a few English. This should not be; and Mrs. Caddy, 
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whose powers of topographical description are first-rate, may at all events 
be congratulated on having done her best to modify this scanty pro- 
portion. 
De Nova Villa. By Rev. H. SWALLow. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
UNDER this title Mr. Swallow has given us a very copious account of the 
noble house of Nevile or Nevill, whose members, for the best part of eight 
centuries, have been among the chief “makers of history” in this realm 
of England. He shows their descent from a cousin of the Conqueror, 
and traces them from Bamborough to Warwick and Abergavenny ; thence 
to Brancepeth and Raby, so long their chief home; to Kidbroke and 
Eridge, and Audley End and Billingbear; and reminds us that they 
showed their gallantry not only at Agincourt and at Nevill’s Cross, but at 
the Alma and Inkermann. In the course of his book the author shows 
himself equally at home in topography as in history and biography, and 
gives us loving descriptions of Warwick, and Brancepeth and Raby 
Castles, and of the monuments of members of the house of Nevill in a 
hundred churches, from York Minster and Durham Cathedral down to 
plain East Ham and Hackney. The work is full of extracts from the best 
county historians and from a score of poets who have sung of knightly 
deeds, from Chaucer down to Scott and Tennyson. The work has been 
compiled in a spirit of loving enthusiasm, and there is scarcely a single 
county in England, or in the Lowlands of Scotland, in which we are not 
presented with some interesting and graphic picture, whether of war or 
peace. The work is illustrated with some good engravings and photo- 
graphs, among which the proud castles of Brancepeth and Raby are 
perhaps the best. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. Harrison, 
Pall Mall. 1886. 

IT is difficult to say anything new about this truly “historic” Peerage, 
of which this is the 48th annual edition. Unlike his brother “* Lodge,” 
who is only three years junior in birth, Burke does not confine his 
pages to the existing generation and its immediate predecessors, but gives 
us the records of our great families 2b ovo, sometimes, it must be owned, 
embellishing the story of their origin and rise with surroundings of an 
almost poetical character. Still, even if we allow a large discount on the 
score of the tendency of great families, from the days of Livy, if not earlier 
still, comsecrare origines suas et ad Deos referre auctores, there still 
remains in Burke’s pages a most valuable record of great and noble houses, 
whose founders have shown themselves to be “ makers of history” ; and 
we know not whither to turn for a more succinct and trustworthy account 
of the “ King Maker” Warwick, of the “ great” Earl of Shrewsbury, or of 
the Stanley who placed the crown of England on the head of the 
victorious Richmond upon Bosworth Field, than to the volume before us, 
As to the origin of several other families to which we will not refer 
particularly, Ulster observes‘a discreet and kindly silence, but of this few 
readers will complain, for it is obvious that the scandals attaching to the 
Upper Ten Thousand will not befound or sought in such a work in any 
detail. It is scarcely too much to say that the pages devoted by Sir 
Bernard Burke to the annals of the house of Seymour present an epitome of 
almost the entire history of the Tudor reign ; and the accounts which he 
gives us of the Howards, the Somersets, the Hamiltons, the Paulets, the 
Norths, the Douglasses, and the Arundells, illustrate some portion or 
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other of English or Scottish annals. Of the new pedigrees added to the 
present volume perhaps the most interesting is that of the present Lord 
Chancellor, whose family records are traced back to the reign of Edward 
I., from which date down to the reign of Henry VIII. they were seated 
‘at Halsbury in Devonshire, the place whence his lordship accordingly 
chose his title when he was elevated to the woolsack last year. Sir 
Bernard shows how the earldom of Selkirk has become absorbed, or, as 
the heralds say, “‘ merged ” in the dukedom of Hamilton ; but as for Lord 
Strathnairn, his name has been removed from the body of the work, 
though, strangely enough, it is not to be found recorded in the appendix 
devoted to “ peerages recently extinct.” We may add that record is duly 
made of the Act of Parliament of 1885 not “ restoring” but “ confirming” 
to the present Earl of Mar his right and title to that ancient earldom, in 
spite of the absurd finding of the Committee of Privileges in 1875. The 
subject of late years has been frequently before the public, and has been 
commented upon in these pages (see vol. i. 178, 1843 ii. 214, 267, 326; 
ili. 51, 201 ; iv. 52). 

Mr. A. J. MITCHELL GILL has made the genealogical world largely 
his debtor by the publication of his monograph of Zhe Houses of Moir 
and Byres (Edinburgh: Scott & Ferguson). The house of Moir, or 
More, Jacobite, and in its earlier generations Roman Catholic, held lands 
in Aberdeenshire at a time when the Plantagenets occupied the throne of 
England ; and its head alittle more than a century ago allied his family with 
that of Byres by marrying the heiress of Byres,of Haddingtonshire. Hence 
it is that Mr. Gill has treated them in a single volume. There are many 
ways in which the Muirs have spelt their name ; but the orthography 
appears to have assumed different forms in the eastern and western 
counties of Scotland; and, if we may rely on Mr. Gill’s statements, it 
occurs also, under the disguise of Moore, in the family of the Marquis of 
Drogheda in Ireland. The work is full to the brim of genealogies of all 
the branches now or lately extant of either house, and of most of their 
collaterals and allies ; it is illustrated with armorial bearings, marriage 
contracts, and other documents, which are of special value to all Scottish 
antiquaries. We appreciate the author’s kindness in forwarding to us a 
copy of his work, all the more because the entire edition consists of no 
more than 250 copies. The work is rendered all the more useful by a 
very complete index of names. 

The Oscotian for December contains, among other interesting contribu- 
tions, an elaborate article on the noble house of Ferrers, of Baddesley 
Clinton, Warwickshire. In it is embodied a letter from the antiquary, 
Sir William Dugdale, to Edward Ferrers, Esq., relating to the property, 
succession, &c., of “the successive Lords of Badsley.” The Oscotian is 
edited at St. Mary’s College, Oseot, near Birmingham, and may be 
ordered through any Roman Catholic bookseller. The Badsley records, 
to which Sir William’s letter refers, formed part of the “‘ Staunton” Col- 
lection in the Free Library at Birmingham, where eight large volumes of 
genealogy and topography perished in the fire of 1879. Still harder was 
the fate of the other records of the family, which, having long occupied a 
large chest in the Castle at Tamworth, were wilfully and wantonly 
destroyed. We may add that the article on “ Baddesley Clinton” has 
since been published in pamphlet form. 

THE Rev. William Riland-Bedford has completed and printed for 
the “Woodmen of Arden” an account of that Society, which has just 
celebrated its centenary, with a list of all its members, reaching nearly to 
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500. The book is printed for private circulation only, and is adorned 
with several woodcuts and autotypes representing places and scenes con- 
nected with the Warwickshire district so dear to toxophilites, and also a 
portrait of Lord Aylesford, its founder, from a bust by Banks or Flaxman. 
Lord Aylesford was an artist, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1785 ; and Mr. Bedford has reproduced here a fac-simile of his drawing 
of the society’s Bugle Horn. The book forms a handsome quarto volume, 
and only 175 copies of the work have been printed. 

English Etchings for January (Sampson Low) include the “ Gateway 
of Leicester's Hospital, Warwick,” by Mr. G. Barnett Smith. There are 
few buildings more interesting to the antiquarian than the Hospital of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and Mr. Smith’s drawing sufficiently 
attests the quaintness of the structure. 


€ 


@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


Dr. SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A., Keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum, who died on December 27, in his 
seventy-second year, was the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Birch, D.D., 
rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London. In 1834 he entered the Public 
Record Office. In January, 1836, he received an appointment at the 
British Museum. On the retirement of Mr. Barnewell, he became 
Assistant Keeper of the Department of Antiquities—at that- time a 
miscellaneous mass—including the whole range of Greek, Roman, 
British, Oriental, and Egyptian archzology, as well as ancient and 
medizval numismatics and ethnology. In 1861, on the sub-division of 
this collection, Dr. Birch became Keeper of the Oriental, British, and 
Medizval Sections. At a subsequent period of further division his atten- 
tion was confined solely to the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, with 
which his name will always be associated. Ata very early period of his 
life he had studied the Chinese language, and his first duty at the British 
Museum was to arrange and make a catalogue of the coins of China. 
In 1841, he published a volume of Chinese selections under the title of 
** Analecta Sinensia.” A few years later he produced a translation of the 
Chinese work “ Friends till Death ;” the “ Elfin Foxes,” in 1863, with a 
criticism on this Chinese legend ; and in 1872, “ The Chinese Widow,” a 
tale of Chinese manners and customs, and the “‘ Casket of Gems,” illustra- 
tive of Chinese everyday life, were published by Dr. Birch inthe Phenix, 
a periodical mainly devoted to the literature of the Celestial Empire. 
Besides Chinese numismatics, Dr. Birch carefully studied the coinage of 
the ancient Britons, and this resulted in 1845 in the recovery of the 
Royal name of Tasciovanus, the father of Cunobelin, from a few 
abbreviated legends on the coins of the latter, which had up to that 
time been unexplained. In 1846, Dr. Birch was despatched to Leghorn 
by the Trustees of the Museum, to examine and report upon the collection 
of Egyptian antiquities which had been gathered by the late Signor 
Anastasi, and to visit the museums of Rome and other cities. In 1856, 
he was again sent to Rome by Sir G. C. Lewis, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to examine and appraise the Campana collection of classical 
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antiquities, then offered to the Museum for purchase. In 1870, he helped 
to found the Society of Biblical Archzology, of which he became 
president. In 1839, he was elected a corresponding member of the 
Archeological Institute of Rome ; in 1851, of the Berlin Academy; in 
1852, of that of Herculaneum ; and in 1861, of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions of the French Institute. In 1862, the University of St. Andrews 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. In 1875, he was 
honoured with the degree of LL.D. of the University of Cambridge, 
being appointed Réde Lecturer for the following year, when he expounded 
before the Senate a general synopsis of the *‘ Monumental History of 
Egypt.” At Oxford the degree of D.C.L. was bestowed on him in 1876, 
following upon his election to an Honorary Fellowship of Queen’s College 
in the previous year. Several foreign orders were also bestowed upon 
him. High as was the position attained by Dr. Birch in many branches 
of antiquarian learning, it is in the domain of Egyptology that his 
reputation was mainly established. Entering upon the critical examina- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities long before the time when collections were 
vitiated by the presence of Arab forgeries, Dr. Birch’s eye was trained 
only on pure and genuine specimens of Ancient Egyptian art ; hence his 
easy detection of spurious antiquities, and this sometimes to the chagrin 
of disappointed owners. Only lately, for example, his condemnation of 
some soz-disant Egyptian chessmen, which had passed the scrutiny of the 
savans successfully, was borne out by the subsequent discovery that they 
were carved out of a piece of American wood! His lucid arrangement 
of the Egyptian antiquities in the Museum, in spite of the very limited 
space in which until quite recently they were comprised, enabled students 
to consult, and compare at will, any objects in the collection. Nor did 
he neglect the Egyptian language and philology. The crude and 
imperfect knowledge of the language which philological students had 
elicited from the Rosetta Stone and other bilingual texts, under Dr. 
Birch’s hand became sound and genuine. Weighing the conclusions and 
examining the theories ;propounded by Belzoni, Arundell, Wilkinson, 
Sharpe, Burton, Hincks, and others, Dr. Birch constructed a grammar 
and dictionary, which are still text-books. His researches attracted the 
attention of Baron Bunsen, at whose disposal he generously placed the 
publication of these works. In 1867 these took the form of three separate 
articles published in “ Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” The first 
was a translation of the “ Funeral Ritual, or Book of the Dead” ; the 
second a “ Dictionary of Hieroglyphics,” and the last a ‘*Grammar.” Dr. 
Birch’s work was the first attempt to give the Ritual as it was seen in the 
Turin copy, and to convey a general idea of this mystical work. The 
Dictionary is phonetic in its arrangement, and at its appearance it was 
the only one printed, except that of Champollion published in 1841, 
which contained only a few of the principal words. We may here draw 
attention to the more important works which Dr. Birch has been engaged 
upon during his literary career. In 1842 he published his ‘‘ Gallery of 
Antiquities” ; the text of Owen Jones's “Views on the Nile,” 1843 ; 
Catalogue of Greek Vases (with Mr. C. T. Newton), 1851 ; “ Introduction 
to the Study of Hieroglyphics,” 1857. In the same year his “ History of 
Ancient Pottery, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman,” was 
published. In 1863, appeared a treatise on the “ Himyaritic Inscriptions 
of Southern Arabia”; the “ Papyrus of Naskhem,” 1863; a “ Magical 
Papyrus” in 1864; in 1872 ‘‘Cypriote Inscriptions ;” the ‘* Records of 
the Past,” 1873—1877, a series of twelve volumes containing translations 
VOL. IX. G 
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of Egyptian and Assyrian texts by various scholars, edited by Dr. Birch ; 
“ A Guide to the Egyptian Galleries” of the British Museum, 1874; the 
great “ Harris Papyrus’’ containing the annals of Rameses III., with a 
translation, in 1876 ; a new edition of “The Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians ” by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, in three volumes, 
1878. In this work, as in the second edition of the “ History of Ancient 
Pottery,” he was assisted by his son, Mr. W. de G. Birch. In 1879 Dr. 
Birch brought out for the authorities of the British Museum “A Guide to 
the First and Second Egyptian Rooms,” and in 1880 he wrote for the 
Duke of Northumberland a “ Catalogue of the Collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities at Alnwick Castle,” for private distribution. In 1883 he 
prepared for the Museum “The Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery ”, of 
Assyrian antiquities, with the assistance of Mr. T. G. Pinches, the 
Assyriologist of the Museum. Dr. Birch had in the press for the British 
Museum at the time of his death the ancient text on the coffin of Amam, 
who flourished at a very early period of Egyptian history, and he had 
prepared the greater part of a new Dictionary of Hieroglyphics in 
compliance with a suggestion of the late Mr. N. Triibner, who had 
undertaken to publish the work. Essays from his pen on the “ Tablet of 
Karnak,” the “ Trilingual Inscription of the Decree of Canopus,” and 
the “Rhinz Papyri,” appeared from time to time, besides many other 
contributions to Egyptology and archeology. He also contributed 
frequently to the periodical and scientific literature of the day, includ- 
ing the Transactions of learned societies and the columns of Zhe Times 
and The Atheneum.—Abridged from The Times. 

Mr. MorrIs MOorE, whose name has been for many years associated 
in Italy with everything relating to Raphael, died at Rome on December 
18, at the age of seventy-three. After having in 1830 taken part in the 
war for Greek independence, he settled at Rome, devoting himself to 
the study of the works of the great masters, and especially to those of 
Raphael. In 1873 he contributed the sum necessary for completing the 
purchase of Raphael’s house at Urbino, and founded in it a museum for 
things connected with the great painter. In recognition of this act the 
Municipality of Urbino conferred the freedom of their city upon him and 
the right to his heirs to be entertained in Raphael’s house whenever they 
visit Urbino. For more than thirty years he was the possessor of a 
cabinet masterpiece by Raphael—‘‘ The Contest of Apollo and Marsyas.” 

THE REv. ROBERT ELLIS, B.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, died on December 20, at Exeter, aged sixty-five 
years. Mr. Ellis was the author, zufer alia, of “ A Treatise on Hannibal’s 
Passage of the Alps,” “ Ancient Routes between Italy and Gaul,” and 
“The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians.” 

By the death of Mr. JAMES MACLEHOSE, publisher to the University, 
Glasgow loses one who was closely associated with the literary history and 
interests of the city. He had a wide and appreciative knowledge of 
books, and excellent literary judgment. Among the publications of his 
firm, one which engaged his special interest was “The Old Country 
Houses of the Old Glasgow Gentry,” of which an enlarged edition 
appeared in 1878. He had just completed the revision of a companion 
work, “ Memoirs and Portraits of One Hundred Glasgow Men.” Hedied 
on December 20, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

M THEODORE LABROUSTE, the French architect, died on December 
22, in his eighty-sixth year. Born at Paris, he studied in the School of 
the Fine Arts, and gained the architecture prize in 1827. Proceeding to 
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“Rome, he sent home from the Villa de Medici studies of the Temple of 


Vesta, the Etruscan tombs of Corneto, and the Temple of Hercules. On 
his return to Paris he executed the new buildings of the College Sainte- 
Barbe and other important works. M. Labrouste was appointed architect 
to the Government, and he was a member of the jury of the School of 
Fine Arts. ; 

Mk. JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., who died on January 9, aged 78, was 
the second son of an army physician at Windsor. Having been educated 
at a private school at Hounslow, he went to India with a view to mercan- 
tile life, but abandoned it for the profession of an architect, for which he 
fitted himself by the practical study of examples of the ancient buildings 
of Hindostan. In 1849 he published his “ Inquiry into the true Principles 
of Beauty in Art, especially with reference to Architecture,” in which 
he first propounded the theory of the division of the arts into three 
groups : technic, zesthetic, and phonetic, and also another theory as to the 
mode in which Grecian temples werelighted. Among his earlier works were 
“Tllustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India,” “ Picturesque Illustra- 
tions of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan,” and an essay on the “ Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem.” His “ Hand-book of Architecture,” published 
in 1855, has become a standard work, as is shown by the fact that a 
pirated edition of it appeared in America. Mr. Fergusson was also the 
author of “The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored,” and 
he was the architect of the Nineveh Court in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. He was for a short time the professional adviser of the First 
Commissioner of Public Works on all architectural matters. He strongly 
opposed all efforts to introduce Gothic ornamentations into the fabric of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. His loss will be severely felt by the Institute of 
British Architects and by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. CHARLES TUCKER, F.S.A., of Coryton Park, Devon, died on 
Christmas Day, in his 87th year. His name is widely known from the 
interest he took in archzological and scientific pursuits. He was one of 
the oldest Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, having been elected in 
1844. For many years, too, he and his friend, the late Mr. Albert Way, 
acted as joint honorary secretaries to the Royal Archzological Institute. 
Mr. Tucker was a frequent exhibitor of antiquities at the meetings of that 
society, and a contributor to Zhe Archeological Fournal. 


¥ 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 17, Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. Mr. J. W. Trist exhibited a silver-gilt ring of seventeenth 
century date. Mr. R. H. J. Westlake exhibited and presented a glass 
beaker of date 1619, with armorial bearings of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and a pax of Limoges enamel with the Entombment. The Dean of 
Westminster exhibited the great mace (1726-7), the standing cup (1604-5) 
and cover (1677-8), and the snuff-box (1825) belonging to the city of 
Westminster. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope exhibited, for comparison 


- with the Westminster mace, by permission of the Mayor of Gravesend, 


the great mace of the boroughs of Gravesend and Milton, made by Pyne 
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in 1709. Prof. Boyd Dawkins described and exhibited a hoard of bronze 
coins from Eaton, near Norwich, containing some unusual types. The 
President exhibited by way of illustration a similar hoard from Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire. The President also exhibited a curious puzzle lock of 
early 16th century date from Gloucester. 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Fanuary 6, Mr. S. Tucker 
(Somerset Herald) in the chair. Reference was made to the congress to 
be held in the autumn under the presidency of the Bishop of Durham, 
and it was stated that the headquarters would be some town in the 
diocese. The Rev. Scott Surtees reported some curious discoveries at 
Dinsdale-on-Tees, where the old ancestral house of the Surtees family is 
found to be built upon portions of the castle erected in Norman times, 
the site being surrounded by earthworks of pre-historic times, although 
afterwards used by Romans and Saxons. A large number of -portions of 
pottery of all ages have been found ; together with a stone celt with the 
cutting edge still perfect. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a series 
of rubbings from sixteenth century brasses, mostly from churches in Hert- 
fordshire and Bucks. A paper was then read by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
C.E., F.S.A. (Scot.), on “The Sculptures of the Norman Doorway at 
Alne, Yorkshire.” This doorway is at the south side of the church, and 
consists of two orders of arch-stones neatly sculptured, there being figures 
of animals on the outer order, having Latin names above them. These 
have been identified by the lecturer as having been taken from a medizval 
BeStiarius, with spiritual explanations more or less apparent. A large 
number of old MSS. were passed in review by the lecturer, and the analogy 
of representation at Alne shown to be identical. Mr. De Gray Birch, F.S.A. 
pointed out the resemblance of one of the figures to the Harpy of the 
Egyptian monuments. Mr. J. W. Grover then read a paper on a dis- 
covery recently made in a vault in the old churchyard of St. Paul, 
Clapham, of some tomb monuments of the seventeenth century, represent- 
ing Sir Richard Atkins, Lord of the Manor of Clapham and Sheriff of 
Bucks in the days of the Commonwealth, his wife, two daughters, and a 
son. The original parish church of St. Mary occupied the site of the 
present St. Paul’s, and though not mentioned in the Domesday Survey, it 
is known to have existed in the 12thcentury. The whole building except 
the north aisle and a transept was removed in 1774. The newly disco- 
vered monuments were in the portion that was left standing ; but in 1815 
these remains were pulled down, and the present church of St. Paul’s, at 
that time a chapel of ease, took its place. While preparing a lecture on 
Old Clapham” Mr. Grover’s attention was turned to the subject of the 
original church, and finding descriptions of very interesting non-existent 
monuments in a small work on Clapham, published by H. N. Batten, in 
1827, he came to the conclusion that there must be some truth in a story 
that was current of their having been buried in a vault on the north side 
of the church, at the time of its demolition in 1815. The book in question, 
after stating that “in the old church on a tomb are the recumbent figures 
at full length in white marble, of Sir Richard Atkins (sire of Sir Henry) 
and his lady,” and that “ the tomb is surrounded with rails decorated with 
the arms of his family and its alliances and pennons with various crests,” 
goes on to say that “on a black marble tomb in the churchyard, supported 
with black and white marble, surrounded with iron rails, is the following 
inscription on a black marble tablet on the north side, ‘ Here lye the 
bodys of Sir Richard Atkins, Kt. and Bart.; Dame Rebecca his wife, 
Henry their eldest son, Arabella their eldest, and Rebecca their second 
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daughter. It was further stated—“ On the east wall is the monument 
of the three children above mentioned, Henry, Rebecca, and Arabella. 
Under an arch supported by columns of white marble, of the Corinthian 
order, are their effigies as large as life ; the son is sitting, ina Roman dress, 
with a flowing peruke, the daughters are dressed in gowns, with full 
sleeves ioceend oul plain stomachers. The eldest is sitting with a book 
in her left hand, the other standing with a skull in her hands.” The in- 
scription under the youngest daughter stated that she died in 1661 in the 
ninth year of her age, while the inscription to Arabella was to the effect 
that she died in 1670 at the age of 19. It was also said that Henry, who 
died in 1677, was 24 years of age, and under each inscription were ten 
verses. Mr. Grover went on to state that the manor of Clapham was 
purchased by Dr. Henry Atkins (or Atkyns), physician to King James I., 
who paid £6,000 for it, which, according to a tradition in the family, was 
derived from presents bestowed on him by the King after his return from 
Scotland, whither he had been sent to attend Prince Charles, then an 
infant, who lay dangerously ill of a fever. Sir Henry Atkins, his eldest 
son, was knighted by James I, and left Sir Richard Atkins, the subject 
of the monument, his only son, surviving him. Mr. Grover having ob- 
tained from the Burial Board permission to search for the vault, one of 
that body, Mr. Aldridge, who took an active interest in the work, assisted 
him in boring on the site of the former chapel, and they were fortunate 
enough to come at once on the entrance to the Atkins family vault. 
Descending the steps, they found themselves in what Mr. Grover de- 
scribed as an “enchanted cave,” for they were suddenly transferred from 
the age of Victoria to that of Lord Protector Cromwell, who dwelt close by 
in the Manor House, and amused himself by planting mulberry trees in its 
garden. In the vault stood the white marble effigy of Sir Richard Atkins, 
clad in armour, with a sash across the shoulder, a short moustache, and a 
flowing peruke. Behind him stood his daughter Rebecca, a lovely child 
of nine, with a pretty frock in the fashion of the time, and lace collar and 
wristbands. Opposite, and facing the father and daughter, was a son, 
Henry Atkins, aged twenty-four, dressed in Roman style, but with a 
flowing peruke in the early Louis Quatorze style. At some little distance 
further in the vault were two female figures, one in a recumbent position, 
being that of Lady Rebecca, the wife and mother, a fine, handsome 
woman, wearing a long veil, having bold, well-defined features, and double 
chin. Ina sitting posture, beside her mother, was the statue of the 
eldest daughter, Arabella. She is dressed in the height of the fashion of 
the day, in a gown with full sleeves, with tight low bodice, hair short and 
curled, with a book in her left hand, her finger between the leaves. The 
Goths who hid these monuments in the vault seventy years ago placed the 
effigy of the mother, weighing three-quarters of a ton, on two leaden 
coffins, which have been crushed by the weight perfectly flat. The 
broken sculpture in the vault showed that these figures must have been 
grouped together under a marble canopy. Mr. Grover observed that the 
great beauty and almost perfect condition of the monuments rendered the 
discovery one of remarkable importance. The sculptor must have been 
one of the first men of the day—indeed, the small statue of little Rebecca 
was one of the most charming pieces of work he had ever seen. It was 
quite worthy of a Canova, and not a day should be lost in bringing these 
worthy specimens of art to light. He might mention that Lieut.-General 
A. Pitt-Rivers had written him to the effect that he was a descendant of 
Penelope Atkins, a member of the family who married the first Lord 
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Rivers, and offered to contribute to the restoration of the monuments, 
In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. Loftus 
Brock, secretary of the Association, advocated the desirability of placing 
the monuments at once in a position where they would be kept in good 
preservation and open to inspection. He also called attention tothe 
fact that the monument to Hewer, the friend of Pepys, who added a 
north aisle to Clapham Church, required steps to be taken for its preser- 
vation. Mr. Grover said that it was advisable that the statues should be 
placed in the light of day, and the most desirable place for their tem- 
porary reinstatement appeared to be a small mortuary chapel in the 
churchyard which the authorities were willing to allow to be used for the 
purpose. f 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN ARCH#OLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Dec. 15, the 
inaugural meeting for the season was held at the rooms.of the Society 
in Via della Croce, Rome, Sir J. Savile Lumley, British Ambassador, 
in the chair. His Excellency gave an account of the chief excavations 
and discoveries made in Rome and its neighbourhood during the past 
year ; and he also gave many interesting details of the excavations. 
made at his own expense near the Lake of Nemi and at Spoleto. 
On the former site extensive remains have been found, which are admitted 
by all the learned to be those of a famous temple of Diana known to 
have existed there. At Spoleto discoveries of the highest importance are 
hoped for. There also the site of an ancient temple is being excavated. 
Pliny mentions that in it were preserved tablets of marble covered with 
polyglot inscriptions in various ancient tongues. Could these be found, 
much light might be thrown on the vexed question of the Etruscan 
language. — Dec. 22, Mr. J. T. Wood, famous for his remarkable 
discoveries on the site of the great temple of Diana at Ephesus, delivered 
a lecture on the incidents in the life of the Apostle Paul connected with 
this pagan shrine. 

HISTORICAL.—Dec. 17, Mr. O. Browning in the chair. Mr. H. 
Hall read a paper “ On the Imperial Policy of Elizabeth, from the State 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic.” A discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. W. Cunningham, Messrs. Hyde Clarke, Hurst, Judd, and the 
Chairman took part. 

NEw SHAKSPERE.—Dec. 11, Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. Mr. 
H. Sharpe read a paper “On the Prose in Shakspere’s Plays, the 
Rules for its Use, and the Assistance that it gives in understanding the 
Plays.” Mr. Sharpe claimed that certain general rules existed for the 
employment of prose and metre, and, after going carefully through each 
play to point out their existence, tabulated them as follows: History isin 
metre. Tragic, pompous, and sentimental parts are in metre; comic, 
jovial, and light-hearted parts in prose. Letters, proclamations, and other 
written documents are in prose. Poor men speak prose. Fools speak 
prose. Messengers speak metre. Persons who lose the use of their 
reason speak prose (¢.g., Hamlet after the play, Opheliaand Lear when 
mad, Lady Macbeth when sleep-walking, Lepidus when drunk, Othello 
when ina fit). Asides are in prose. Volleys of words are in prose. A 
person using authority over another speaks metre. Some persons speak 
sometimes prose, sometimes metre, according to their state of mind or the 
company they are in. Persons speaking together ali speak prose or all 
speak metre (if an educated man who usually speaks metre meets a poor 
man, both speak prose). Ladies speak prose when alone, or nearly 
alone, with female relations. The assistance given in understanding the 
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plays was shown in Hamlet, whose natural speech was metre, but who 
spoke prose with anyone he mistrusted. The Chairman read some notes 
on the paper by Mr. F. G. Moulton, who differed from Mr. Sharpe as to 
the principle on which the poet’s practice depended. Mr. W. Poel, 
speaking as a practical actor, thought that Mr. Sharpe had overlooked the 
importance of sound from an elocutionary point of view.—A¢henaum. 

ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 14, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, President, in the chair. 
The President gave an account of Dr. Hermann Siebeck’s view of the 
“Philebus” of Plato. After some introductory remarks on the vital 
importance, for every philosophical system, of the question where and in 
what specifically its principle of efficient causation is made to consist, the 
President proceeded to read a MS. translation of Siebeck’s dissertation 
“ De Doctrina Idearum qualis est in Platonis Philebo ” (reprinted 1872), 
in which this question is raised with regard to Plato’s philosophy. A dis- 
cussion followed. 

AsiaTIC.—Dec. 21, Col. Yule, President, in the chair. Mr. W. Simp- 
son read a paper “ Onthe Newly Discovered Caves at Panj-deh,” in which 
he gives his own views on Capt. De Laessoé’s already reported explora- 
tion. He thought that there was little doubt they were Buddhist, like 
others in the northern part of Afghanistan. Those called by Capt. De 
Laessoé the Vashi delik group were described as “ vaulted,” for the 
most part fifteen feet long and nine wide, though one was nineteen feet in 
length. Mr. Simpson considered them to be a mere repetition of caves 
he had seen at Jalalabad, the original type of which is to be found in the 
Barabar caves near Buddha Gaya. Referring to two caves at Bald 
Murghab, he said they contained some rudely cut recesses, and were 
connected by a curious passage, so narrow as to be difficult of use. In 
conclusion, Mr. Simpson expressed regret at having been unable, from 
want of the necessary permission, to carry out his intention of returning 
to India from the scene of the Boundary Commission vid Bamidn, 
adding : “I trust, however, that the time is not far distant when some one 
will be able to send us drawings of that wonderful spot, and its colossal 
figures and caves, which we ought to expect will throw considerable light 
on Buddhism as it existed in that part of the world.” A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Gibbs and Mr. T. H. Thornton took part, closed 
by a few remarks fromthe President. At the opening of the meeting, the 
President alluded to the loss which the Society had sustained by the 
death of Sir A. Phayre, one of the members of its Council. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Dec. .17, Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, 
President, in the chair. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd read a paper on the “ Versifi- 
cation of Shakespeare,” with especial reference to the metrical character 
of all the passages in his dramas which have hitherto been printed and 
regarded as pure prose. The reader contended that all the supposed 
prose of the Shakespearian drama is really verse of irregular construction 
as to syllabic feet, but of regular rhythm, and should be printed accordingly. 
An interesting discussion followed. 

NUMISMATIC.—Dec. 17, Dr. J. Evans in the chair. Mr. R. S. Poole 
was elected a Vice-President in the place of Mr. W. S. W. Vaux. Mr. 
Copp exhibited proofs in silver and copper of the halfpenny of 1717 anda 
silver proof of the farthing of 1718; also a pattern in copper of Wood’s 
halfpenny of 1724, and a gold piece of eight struck for. Peru. Mr. H. 
Montagu exhibited an unpublished pattern in silver and copper of a half- 
crown made by W. Binfield, an artist who worked in Paris at the begin- 
ning of this century, and was engaged on the Durand series of medals. 
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Mr. Roach Smith communicated a notice of a hoard of Roman large 
brass coins found on Hamden Hill, Somerset. The portion of the hoard 
described by Mr. Roach Smith contained coins of the Roman emperors 
andempresses from Domitian to Philip I., numbering in all 293. Prof, 
P. Gardner gave a sketch of the arrangement of the coins of the Greek 
kings of India adopted in the British Museum Catalogue now in 
the press, especially in connection with the accounts given by the 
— writers of the history of Bactria in the first century B.C. and the 

rst A.D. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Dec. 18, Mr. R. C. Pink, President, 
inthe chair. Mr. J. A. Gotch, of Kettering, read a paper on “English 
Homes in the Seventeenth Century.” Having sketched the chief features 
of the Renaissance in England, Mr. Gotch referred to many well-known 
“ stately homes,” dwelling especially on the domestic and social arrange- 
ments which their plans were intended to subserve. After expatiating on 
the picturesqueness and quaintness of these old mansions, the lecturer 
glanced at them from another point of view. It could hardly be denied, 
he said, that there was an absence of comfort in most houses of the 
seventeenth century. The accommodation was in excess, and was badly 
arranged. Convenience, economy, sanitation were hardly thought of. 
Many of the rooms were “ thoroughfare” rooms, or, if not, they were con- 
nected by long corridors, not infrequently dark. The hall, the.dining- 
room, the withdrawing-room, and the bedrooms were often very far apart ; 
new corridors had frequently to be added in order to get from one side of 
the house to the other, whilst the waste of space in passages and stair- 
cases was considerable. Sanitation was lees heeded than it had been 
two centuries earlier. Such remains of the latrines of fortified places of 
the fourteenth century as had come down to‘ us showed that ventilation 
and isolation of these conveniences were carefully attended to. In 
Jacobean houses, on the contrary, their position was hardly thought of. 
Abuttal against an outside wall was chosen when convenient, but other- 
wise any small spare space was considered good enough for them, 
whether it opened from a passage, a bedroom, or even a parlour. The 
one apartment that did receive some care was the kitchen, which, with its 
neighbouring offices, was always arranged with care. But with this ended, 
as a rule, the commendation which could be bestowed on the planning of 
seventeenth century houses, judged by the standard of the skilful planner 
of to-day. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEHOLOGY.—Fan. 12, anniversary meeting, 
Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L., Vice-President, in the chair. In open- 
ing the proceedings the chairman alluded to the great loss which the 
Society had sustained by the death of Dr. Birch, the President, whose 
wide acquirements, profound and varied scholarship, and unconquerable 
industry had been of the highest possible value to its prosperity and use- 
fulness. He hoped the Society might be able to find a worthy successor, 
under whom, and under the influence and memory of Dr. Birch’s noble 
example, it might successfully prosecute and amplify the studies upon 
which it had entered under his guidance. On the motion of Canon 
Beechey a vote of condolence was unanimously passed to Mrs. Birch on 
the death of her husband. Sir Henry Layard was elected President of 
the Society. 

‘ NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—Fan. 14, Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., in the chair. The Rev. 
A. G. P. Humfrey, M.A., read a paper on the church of Thorpe Man- 
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deville, Northamptonshire, in which he gave a brief account of the early 
history of the parish and church. He also referred to the Kirton monu- 
ment there, and spoke of the necessity of steps being taken for its removal 
and repair. Mr. J. Lewis André read a most interesting paper on 
English monuments generally. He divided his subject into three classes 
—Medizeval, Jacobean, and Georgian—and spoke of incised slabs and 
coped tombs, brasses, high tombs, mural monuments, heraldry, effigies, 
monumental slabs, &c. Sir Henry Dryden, Mr. Hobart-Hampden, and 
others took part in the discussion which followed. At a meeting of the 
council, held previously, reports were received from the committee 
respecting monuments, &c., in the churches of Easthope, Totnes, Much- 
Dew-church, Great Bookham, Minster-Lovel, Pickering, Upton, Alrewas, 
Horndon-on-the- Hill, and St. Mary’s, Swansea. It was agreed to hold a 
public meeting at Worcester shortly, and it was also decided that the 
annual meeting would be held in London in the week between the Epsom 
and Ascot races. 

THE SETTE OF ODD VOLUMES.—A conversazione of the members 
and friends of this Society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Jan. 8, 
His Oddship James R. Brown in the chair. Brother Charles Welsh read 
a paper on “ The House of Newbery and the Philanthropic Bookseller of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.” The subject-matter of Bro. Welsh’s paper will 
be found dealt with in full in his most recent publication, “A Bookseller 
of the Last Century,” which gives some entirely new information as to the 
conditions of the publication of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and the con- 
nection in relation to it of Goldsmith and Newbery, the publisher. The 

aper was illustrated by a large collection of the published books of the 
aod of Newbery, and the contrast which it exhibited between the chil- 
dren’s books of the last and of the present century was very curious. 
This was supplemented by some magnificent examples of caligraphy lent 
by Bro. Bernard Quaritch, the librarian to the Sette. Bro. D. W. Kettle, 
the cosmographer, presented to the Sette his opusculum “ Paper, Pens, 
and Ink ; a Discourse on Caligraphy,” the subject of a paper read by him 
at the November meeting. Mr. E. Walford was formally admitted an 
‘odd volume ” in the place of his cousin, the late Mr. Cornelius Walford. 


PROVINCIAL. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oc?t. 5. Meeting 
for the narration of holiday experiences. Mr. J. P. Gilson first spoke of 
the reliefs in white marble round the tomb of Maximilian at Innsbruck. 
Mr. A. W. T. Perowne mentioned several places of interest in Shropshire, 
including Buildwas Abbey and Wenlock Abbey, and also gave a short 
account of the bridge and cathedral of Chester. The Rev. L. S. Milford 
gave an account of Lyme Regis, and of some interesting churches in the 
neighbourhood, including that of Whitchurch, with its Sanctus belfry, 
and of the British camp of Musbury. Mr. H. D. O’Neill then spoke of 
Sissinghurst Castle in Kent, and of Cranbrook Church, and an old timber 
house in that town. The Rev. J. Ll. Dove, in his “ holiday experiences,” 
gave some account of Stratford-on-Avon ; of Aberdeen, with its granite 
Cathedral and University Chapel; the redstone Cathedral’ and Earl’s 
Palace of Kirkwall ; and concluded with an account of a two-aisled 
church at Grasmere. Mr. E. A. Jelf described the Norman Abbey and 
Parish Church at Walsingham. The Secretary then spoke of the Viking 
Ship at Christiania, and the as yet unfinished Cathedral of Trondhjem, 
ending with a few remarks on Beverley Minster, and the Norman Church 
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at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. Mr. R. A. Hamond made a few 
additional remarks about Walsingham and “ Our Ladye,” and, with the 
aid of some photographs, described the priory of Castle Acre, and an old 
red-brick hall at Basham. The Rev. G. E. Jeans cited Tallington as 
another example of a church with a sanctus belfry. 


AAR 
Antiquatian ews ¢ Motes. 


LorD Powis has been elected to succeed the late Sir Watkin Williams- 
Wynn as President of the Cymmrodorion Society of Wales. 

THE headquarters of the Arundel Society are removed from Old Bond- 
street, to No. 19, St. James’s-street. 

Mr. R. BROWN, F.S.A.Scot.,the author of a history of the Paisley 
Grammar School, is writing a history of Paisley from the Roman period 
till 1884, in two volumes. 

A SILVER drinking cup, formerly used by Frederick the Great, has been 
sold at Berlin for 2,000 roubles. The cup was presented to Frederick by 
his brother, and he drank out of it on his last battlefield. 

Mr. F. WEDMORE is giving this month (Feb.),a series of lectures 
at the Hampstead Public Library, on “‘ Etchers and Etchings,” “ Turner's 
Liber Studiorum,” &c. 

Two ancient Egyptian chairs, now in the British Museum, are repro- 
duced as illustrations in 7he Builder of January 9. “They are in a 
wonderful state of preservation considering their age.” 

THE Atheneum states that circumstances seem to point to Mr. Le 
Page Renouf being the late Dr. Birch’s successor as Keeper of the Orien- 
tal Antiquities at the British Museum. 

M. GOUNOD on a recent visit to Rheims was asked by the Archbishop 
to compose an oratorio in honour of Joan of Arc to be sung in the cathe- 
dral on the anniversary of Charles VII.’s coronation. 

Mr. R. L. EVERETT, M.P., writing to Zhe Zimes, says that “silly” 
Suffolk is a corruption of se//—that is, in old English, “ happy ”—Suffolk. 
The word, however, is not to be found in old English dictionaries. 

THE sale of the Wodhull Library, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge, took place in January, and has realised nearly £12,000? 
Fuller particulars of the sale will be given in our next number. 

DURING excavations made at the Acropolis of Athens there has 
been lately dug up a tablet on which is represented a warrior in full 
armour, with an archaic inscription. It is supposed to be of the fifth 
century B.C. 

PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH is engaged on an historical romance, after 
the manner of his stories from Homer, Cicero, and Virgil, of “ Roman 
England,” in which he will intertwine the legends of King Arthur and 
his knights. 

IN addressing the students of the Working Men’s College, Great 
Ormond-street, lately, on “ The Pleasures of Reading,” Sir John Lubbock 
enforced the need of discrimination in the choice of books, and especially 
extolled the value of old and standard works, which had stood the test of 
time. 

IN clearing the foundations for some military works at Shershal, in 
Algeria, lately, a marble statue of Jupiter, two métres high, in good 
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reservation, was found. Shershal is believed to be the site of the 
umidian Jol, the name of which the younger Juba changed to Czsarea 
in honour of Augustus. 

Mr. J. O. AUSTIN, of Providence, has completed his “ Genealogical 
Dictionary of Rhode Island.” This work notices 465 families that settled 
within the present limits of Rhode Island before 1690, with their descen- 
dants carried to the third and in many cases to the fourth generation. 

Six WILLIAM HARDY, F.S.A., has resigned the deputy-keepership of 
the Public Records, to which he was appointed on the death of his 
brother, Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in 1878, and is succeeded by Mr. Henry 
Churchill Maxwell-Lyte, one of the inspectors of the Historical MSS. 
Commission; and the author of a work on Eton College. 

IT is proposed to demolish the ancient castle at Brunswick, once the 
home of the Guelphs, Her Majesty’s ancestors, in order to make way 
for a new street. The castle dates back to the twelfth century. “The 
scheme, however,” writes Zhe Builder, “is vigorously opposed by the 
artistic and archzological world of Germany.” 

MR. STANLEY LANE-POOLE’S -work on the “Art of the Saracens in 
Egypt,” which has been in preparation for the past three years, is now 
passing through Messrs. Virtue’s press, and will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, under the auspices of the Science and Art 
Department. 

A BOOKSELLER has recently advertised for Robert Browning’s “ Pauline : 
a Fragment,” and offers £6 for an uncut copy in the original binding. 
Dickens’s “ Tale of Two Cities,” originally issued in eight shilling 
numbers, is now valued at four guineas. George Eliot’s little volume, the 
“Legend of Jubal and other Poems,” was issued only eleven years ago, 
and now fetches 42s. at auction. 

A DISCOVERY of bronze hatchets and other warlike instruments of the 
Prehistoric period has been made at Llantwitt Major, Glamorganshire. 
In digging up a foundation for a building, the workmen discovered three 
spear-heads, six hatchet-like celts, and several other interesting relics, 
which were concealed under an ancient wall. Some bones were also 
found. A further search is being organised. 

THE Charity Commissioners, having been appealed to on the subject, 
are about to place the library belonging to the French Protestant Church, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, under the care of the Corporation of London, in 
the Guildhall Library, side by side with that of the Dutch Church in. 
Austinfriars. The library consists of between 2,000 and 3,000 volumes, 
mostly on ecclesiastical and theological subjects, in Latin or French. 

The Atheneum understands that Mr. Harvey is engaged on a history 
of the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, London. The work will contain 
some extracts from the registers, but the registers themselves will be 
printed 7 extenso under the editorship of the Rev. A. W. Cornelius 
Hallen. The registers of baptisms of the Episcopal Church, Muthill, 
Perthshire, from 1697 to 1847, have also been transcribed by Mr. Hallen, 
and will be privately printed by subscription. 

AN unusually clean copy of the ‘“ Pickwick Papers” in the original 
twenty numbers, with plates by Seymour and Phiz, including the sup- 
pressed etchings by Buss, was sold at Sotheby’s on December 21, and 
realised £28. The first octavo edition of the ‘‘ Sketches, by Boz,” in the 
original twenty numbers, with illustrations by Cruikshank, fetched 
415 tos. at the same sale. The first edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” in 
two volumes, was bought for £30. 
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A LETTER having appeared in a morning paper, signed “ Artist,” criti- 
cising a published statement that “an elaborate plan of decoration is 
being carried out at the east end of Canterbury Cathedral, from the 
designs of Canon Holland,” a correspondent at Canterbury says the scheme 
is being only tentatively adopted. The idea is to give warmth and colour 
to the walls by reverting to the ancient decorations, of which traces are to 
be seen in the Lady-chapel, in the crypt. Canon Holland himself has 
also written to this effect. 

IN regard to the recently discovered Saxon Chapel at Deerhurst, it is 
stated that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have given permission to the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to restore the chapel at 
its own cost. The expense will not amount to much more than £100 to 
do all that is needful in the way of repairs. “ We have no doubt,” observes 
The Builder,“the work will be done by competent hands, but the 
announcement is rather an odd one in regard to a society which is 
understood to set its face against all restoration of every kind.” 

LATELY, when the foundations were being cleared for a building close 
to the St. Sophia Church, at Kief, in Russia, the workmen came on some 
weapons, coloured earthenware, and an urn, in good condition. Theurn 
contained a set of ornaments for a woman, in fair preservation ; less 
remarkable for their antiquity—probably the tenth or eleventh century— 
than for their completeness. The urn was fastened, and had evidently 
never been disturbed since the possessor hid away from her enemies her 
most valuable effects. 

A REMARKABLE collection of antique plate was dispersed lately, at a 
sale at Linden House, Eversholt, Beds, near Woburn Abbey. The col- 
lection was all marked with the arms of the Monouxes, a Bedfordshire 
baronetcy which became extinct early in the century. From them it had 
descended to the late owner, through the female line. There were 1,700 
ounces, mostly of the date of Queen Anne, and it realised £1,800, or an 
average of a guinea an ounce. A fine reeded Monteith cup brought 
£340. A dozen anda half silver dinner plates of the date of 1697 went 
for 23s. an ounce. 

AT the American church of St. Paul's, in the Via Nazionale, at Rome, 
the fine mosaics recently placed in the apse were uncovered for the first 
time on Christmas Day. The mosaics are from the designs of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and are in the severest style of early Christian art. A group of 
white-robed angels in the blue sky above is very lovely in expression and 
composition. Angels and archangels stand on either side of the throne 
on which the Saviour is seated ; and at our Lord’s right hand is an empty 
space, or, rather, a veiled niche, intended to typify the vacant place of 
Lucifer, fallen from his place in heaven. 

LORD RICHARD GROSVENOR and Mr. John Roberts have presented the 
Corporation of Flint with a copy of the painting of King Richard II., in 
Westminster Abbey, the earliest known contemporary painting of an 
English sovereign. The portrait was copied by Mr. Leonard Hughes of 
Holywell, Flintshire, by permission of the Dean and Chapter of the 
Abbey. The picture has an especial historic interest for Flint, inasmuch 
as the King was confined in Flint Castle after being taken prisoner by 
Bolingbroke. The picture will form a conspicuous feature of the Council- 
chamber. Mr. Taylor, the Town Clerk of Flint, has received permission 
to erect in the Council-chamber coats of arms in stained glass of the six 
monarchs who conferred charters upon the ancient borough. 

AN urn of clay lately found while a ditch was being dug in the Isle of 
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Gothland has been sent to the Stockholm Museum. It contains 2,696 
unbroken and 191 broken silver coins, part with old German and part 
with Anglo-Saxon stamps. There are besides silver bracelets, some with 
figurings appended to them, and also some rods of the finest silver, such 
as in early times were cut and used instead of money. The total weight 
of the treasure is about nine pounds. The chief interest for antiquarians 
lies in the fact that old German and Anglo-Saxon coins have been found 
together. 

MLESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE have lately sold at their 
rooms in Wellington-street, Strand, an interesting collection of objects of 
antiquity and art, the property of the Rev. Dr. Neligan, for many years 
rector of St. Mary Shandon and St. Catherine, Cork. Among the 
articles sold were the sword of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, leader of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798, inscribed “Cullam, “Charing-cross, for Harmer 
O'Connell, Esq., 1782 ;” a curious silver reliquary, in shape of a heart, 
crowned, formerly belonging to the Douglas family, one of whom carried 
the heart of Robert Bruce to Palestine ; and Sir Walter Raleigh’s tobacco 
pipe, silver bowl and wooden stem, mounted with silver. On the rim of 
the bowl are the letters ‘‘ Sir W. R., 1583.” 

CATALOGUES of rare and curious books, most of which contain the 
names of works of antiquarian interest, have reached us from Mr. H. 
Gray, Cathedral-yard, Manchester ; Messrs. Meehan, Gay-street, Bath ; 
Mr. R. H. Sutton, Princess-street, Manchester ; Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
214, Piccadilly; W. Downing, New-street, Birmingham ; J. Hitchman, 
Cherry-street, Birmingham ; Mr. W. George, Park-street, Bristol. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines and reviews for January :—Century, 
“ Teheran,” and “ The Lesson of Greek Art ;” Asiatic Quarterly, “ Early 
English Enterprise in the Far East ;? Chambers’s Fournal, “ Elves, 
Pixies, and Witches,” and “Droll Definitions;” Laglish Illustrated 
Magazine, “ A Hundred Years Ago,” and “Charles Lamb in Hertford- 
shire ;? Macmillan, “ Ode on a Near Prospect of Eton College ;” Temple 
Bar, “The Greville Memoirs ;” Harper, “She Stoops to Conquer ;* 
Contemporary Review,“ 7Eschylus and Shakespeare ;” British Quarterly, 
“ The Greville Memoirs.” A biography of Thomas Tryon, an advocate 
of temperance two centuries ago, with a well-engraved portrait, is among 
the contents of “ Evans’ Temperance Annual for 1886,” published at the 
National Temperance Depot, 337, Strand. 

THE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has addressed a 
memorial to the governors of the Charterhouse, praying their considera- 
tion for a site which has but one rival in London for historical importance, 
and for which there seems no need of extinction. The memorial points 
out that the buildings as they now stand retain all the details of a 
Carthusian monastery, and that, second only to its value as a monument 
of medizval life, is the subsequent history of the buildings. The 
Charterhouse is the only example remaining of those great religious 
establishments which have given their names to the streets and districts 
of London. Further, the Society pleads for the preservation of Sutton’s 
charity. Its members protest most earnestly against the handing over 
the site or any part of it to the speculative builder. They propose that 
the remaining estate should be transferred to some public body, such as 
the Corporation of London or the Metropolitan Board of Works, to be 
used partly as a recreation-ground and partly as a museum or picture- 
gallery. 
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A STRONG effort is being made amongst Old Etonians to resist 
the threatened removal of the old “Upper School” and of the Eliza- 
bethan buildings which abut on the Slough Road. With reference to 
. these alterations in the College, Mr. Oscar Browning writes to The 
Times : “ Old Etonians have a special right to be consulted with regard 
to such changes as are proposed, because the new buildings of which the 
school library forms part, were built about forty years ago by public 
subscription. In 1844a sum of £14,000 had been raised, of which Eton 
College contributed £2,000, the Queen £500, Prince Albert £100, my own 
college at‘Cambridge £500, Mr. Gladstone £50, and Dr. Hawtrey gave 
for several years an annual sum of £420. Lord Lyttelton was chairman 
of the building committee, and the first stone was laid by Prince Albert 
on June 20, 1844. The fact that the provision of a suitable library for 
the school was undoubtedly a motive for many of these donations is a 
reason why it should not be wantonly or unnecessarily destroyed.” 

A BusT of James Gibbs, the architect of the church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, has been presented to that church by Mr. Boore, of the Strand. 
The bust is the work of Rysbrach, and is inscribed “ Jac. Gibbs, arch. ; 
J. M. Rysbrach fecit, 1726.” The date shows it was done to com- 
memorate the completion of the church in that year. Rysbrach survived 
nearly twenty years after the death of Gibbs. The bust, which is a work 
well worthy of his chisel, was purchased in a sale at Christie’s by Mr. 
Boore. James Gibbs was something more than an able architect. He 
was M.A. of Marischal College, Aberdeen, his native place, and becamea 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He travelled in Holland and Italy in the 
study of his profession, and besides this church, which is especially 
admired for its portico, he built St. Mary-le-Strand in 1717, the steeple of 
St. Clement Danes, the quadrangle of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, of which he holds the plans in the portrait 
of him inthe National Portrait Gallery, by J. Williams, the painter of 
another portrait of him in the Bodleian Library. Rysbrach, who was a 
sort of rival of Roubiliac, the Frenchman, who also settled in London, 
died in 1770, and was buried in the old churchyard of St. Marylebone, 
where several artists eminent in their day lie buried. 

SOME time ago the surplus furniture of Hockliffe Grange, near 
Leighton Buzzard, the residence of the late Sir Richard Gilpin, M.P. for 
Bedfordshire, was disposed of by auction, and among the articles sold 
was an old iron-bound chest. The key had been lost for many years, and 
the chest had defied all attempts to open it. It was so heavy that it 
could not be shaken, and it was not known what it contained. At the 
sale it was purchased by a furniture dealer, named Daniels, of Newport 
Pagnell, who gave 25s. for it. He forced it open, when he discovered 
inside it a quantity of old silver plate and old deeds and other docu- 
ments. He acquainted the auctioneers with this fact, and offered to sell 
the goods for £20. But the representatives of Sir Richard Gilpin 
claimed the contents, alleging that the contents were never intended to 
be sold, but only the chest itself. They consequently brought an action 
in the County Court for the recovery of the articles, and the case was 
tried before Judge Whigham, at Leighton Buzzard. His Honour held 
that it had not been the intention of the executors to part with the con- 
tents, whatever they might be, and ordered the defendant to pay to the 
plaintiffs £50, less tos. the value of the chest. 

THE National Society for the Preservation of the Memorials of the 
Dead appeal for help towards the restoration of the fine tomb of Sir 
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Thomas Adams, in Sprowston Church, Norfolk. It was erected about 
the year 1667, but it is Jacobean in style. The recumbent figures are 
in fair preservation, but the whole mass of masonry has fallen out of 
repair, and Mr. E. Boardman, of Norwich, the architect, reports that it 
will cost £100 to restore it thoroughly. Towards this amount about £40 
has been promised. According to “ Blomefield’s History of Norfolk,” 
“Sir Thomas Adams, who purchased the lordship of Sprowston from 
Sir Thomas Corbet, Bart., was son of Thomas Adams, Gent., of Wem, in 
Shropshire, Lord Mayor of London in 1645, afterwards, in 1663, was 
created a baronet, and died at his house in Ironmongers’ Hall, London, 
February 24, 1667, aged 81 ; and on the 1toth of March his corps, was 
solemnly conveyed to St. Catherine Creed Church in the said city, 
attended by the lord mayor, aldermen, drapers’ company, the governours 
of St. Thomas’s hospital, and heralds at arms ; where a funeral sermon 
was preached by Dr. Hardy, dean of Rochester, the body was placed in 
the vestry of that church, and on the 12th carried in a herse and buried in 
the chancel of this church.” Sir Thomas Adams gave away all he 
possessed in his lifetime to charity, and died a poor man. 


eo 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
OLD BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 

S1r,—Having read with much interest your account of Old Bright- 
helmstone, I am led to send you a short communication. I fancy that a 
visitor to Brighton a hundred and fifty years ago, if he were to see it 
to-day, would find his old favourite equally altered in appearance and in 
prices. In a letterto his friend, Mr. J. Bowyer, the antiquarian book- 
seller, the Rev. W. Clarke, grandfather of the celebrated traveller, writes 
from Brighthelmstone in 1736:—“I assure you we live here almost 
underground. I fancy that the architects here usually take the altitude 
of the inhabitants, and lose not an inch between the head and the ceiling, 
and then, dropping a step or two below the surface, the second storey is 
finished—something under 12 ft. I suppose this was a necessary pre- 
caution against storms, but if the lodgings are low they are certainly 
cheap. We have two parlours, two bedchambers, pantry, &c., for five 
shillings a week.”—Yours, VIATOR. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE AND BRIGHTON. 

S1IR,—Some of your readers may be glad to be reminded that a writer 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1787, page 968, under the signature of 
W. A. D., ridicules the then growing fashion of abbreviating the ancient 
name of Brighthelmston into a dissyllable. He complains that French 
visitors will not know the place under its new name; and that if this 
“ spirit of innovation and affectation ” should continue to be encouraged, 
“the names of our principle cities and of the places resorted to by the 
fine folk of the present age will be soon curtailed : thus, ‘Canterbury’ 
will soon be dock to ‘ Canter,’ ‘Westminster’ to ‘ Minster’ or ‘ Wester,’ 
‘London’ to ‘Lon’ or perhaps to ‘Don,’ ‘ Tonbridge’ to ‘ Ton,’ and 
‘Bath’ be called ‘ Ba.” 
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You will forgive me for “ capping” your paper with this amusing com- 
plaint, which serves to fix the period at which the change began. I am 
glad that you have paid Mr. F. Sawyer, who has done so much for our 
local history, the compliment of acknowledging the help that you have 
received from his careful studies.—Yours, J. HORACE Rounp. 

Brighton. 

[The Editor of this magazine has always endeavoured to “ acknow- 
ledge” the help that he has received from the labours of others, and 
wishes that his example were more generally followed by contemporary 
writers.—E. W.] 


A SAXON HOUSE AT DEERHURST. 
(See ante, p. 46.) 

S1R,—Since the letter bearing the above title, and which appears in 
the January number of your magazine, was written, I have collected evi- 
dence proving the incorrectness of the statement as tothe prior possession 
by Pershore of the manor of Deerhurst. Leland was the originator 
of the mistake, and he has been followed heretofore by the county 
historians ; but the real facts are these :—The two separate manors of 
Deerhurst and Pershore were given by the Confessor to Westminster. 
But neither manor was ever in the possession of Pershore Abbey. It 
seems not unlikely that the actual donation of the two manors was made 
some years before the signing of the great Latin Charter of Westminster 
Abbey. The mention of these manors in two undated Saxon charters 
of the Abbey, taken in connection with the language of Domesday, 
appears to indicate this. 

Deerhurst, Tewkesbury. G. BUTTERWORTH. 


Books Received. 


1. Footsteps of Jeanne D’Arc. By Florence Caddy. Hurst & Blackett. 

2. East Anglian. December, 1885, and January, 1886. Ipswich: 
Pawsey & Hayes. 

3. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Third Series, xi., xii. Balti- 
more: N. Murray. December, 1885. 

4. Northamptonshire Notes and Queries. Part viii. Taylor & Son. 

5. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. i. No. 24; Vol. ii. 
No.1. Mitchell & Hughes. 

6. A Modern Ideal. By S. R. Lysaght. Kegan Paul & Co. 1886. 

7. Baddesley Clinton. By Rev. H. Norris. From the Oscotian. 

8. English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715. Burns & Oates. 

g. The Library Chronicle. Vol. ii. Nos. 20, 21. Library Association. 

10. American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Vol. vii. No. 6. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell. 

11. Archeological Journal. Vol. xlii. No. 167. Archzological Inst. 

12. New England Historical and Genealogical Register. No. clvi. 
Boston: Clapp & Sons. 

13. Western Antiquary. Part vi. Plymouth: W. H. Luke. 
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Our Earlp Antiquarians, 
1.—ELIAS ASHMOLE.—PART I. 


By THE EpiTor. 


(Continued from p. 54.) 


1.9 ITH the restoration of the Monarchy in the 
person of Charles II., the sun of favour 
began to shine upon Ashmole. Within a 
month of his entry into London, the King 


appointed him Windsor Herald, and com- 

missioned him to make a catalogue and 

detailed description of the Royal collection 

of medals. In the course of the next few 

months we find him called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple, probably on account of the status which such a call 
conferred on him, to say nothing of its qualifying him for some of 
the many public appointments which were in the gift of His Majesty. 
The Royal Society also honoured him by electing him a Fellow of 
that learned body. But his cup of good fortune was not yet full. 
His second wife died at a most convenient time in the spring of 
1668, leaving him at liberty to choose a successor to her. He 
speedily availed himself of his freedom in this respect, for in the 
following autumn he chose a third wife, securing as his partner Miss 
Elizabeth Dugdale, daughter of his friend Sir William Dugdale. 
By this step he consolidated his interest in the direction at all 
events of the College of Arms. A wealthy and prosperous man. 
he was now esteemed and courted by the greatest persons in 
the kingdom, and he was able to entertain them in return for their 
civility and hospitality. 
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He now set to work on his “‘ History of the Order of the Garter,” 
which is one of the few standard works of its kind. Chalmers 
styles it ‘‘ his greatest undertaking,” and adds that ‘‘ had he pub- 
lished nothing else, it would have preserved his memory, being cer- 
tainly in its kind one of the most valuable books in our language.” 
As may be supposed, it delighted all the wearers of the blue riband 
of that illustrious order, whom it flattered. King Christian of Den- 
mark, who was a Knight of the Order, was so pleased with its author 
that he sent him a gold chain and a medal, and His Majesty's 
example was followed by Frederick William, Prince Elector of the 
Empire, and probably also by other members of foreign Royal 
Houses. 

Having finished his History of that illustrious Order, Ashmole was 
able to present it in 1672 to His Majesty, who, as a mark of ap- 
proval of the toil and research which it had cost, presented him with 
an order on the Treasury for £400. A full account of the plan and 
contents of this ‘* History of the Order of the Garter” will be found 
in William Oldys’ “ British Librarian ” (1738), vol. ii. pp. 119—126. 

Three years later, Ashmole resigned the office of Windsor Herald, 
and in 1677, 0n the death of Sir Edward Walker, he had offered 
to him the higher post of “Garter King of Arms,” but this prefer- 
ment he waived in order that it might be given to his father-in-law, 
Sir William Dugdale. This was perhaps the only unselfish act, if 
indeed it was unselfish, that history records in favour of Elias 
Ashmole, unless it be that he once refused the proferred honour 
of knighthood. 

Good fortune seems to have favoured Ashmole to the end; for, in 
1679, when a fire in the Middle ‘Temple destroyed a portion of his 
library, his manuscripts and his gold medals escaped the fate of his 
books, for they were safely housed in the Tradescants’ house, at 
South Lambeth. 

In 1682, the University of Oxford having finished a new and 
handsome building near the Sheldonian Theatre as a repository for 
curiosities, Ashmole sent thither the collection of “ rarities ” which 
he had received from the Tradescants—first, however, carefully 
removing everything that was likely to connect their name with the 
museum—and with it the valuable additions which he had made to 
the collection. To these treasures he afterwards added his manu- 
scripts and such of his books as had escaped the ravages of the fire ; 
and the entire museum, to which fresh additions have been made 
from time to time, is still known to Oxford men as “ the Ashmolean.” 
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Allibone states that the authorities at Oxford prepared the building 
purposely for the reception of these treasures ; but this does not 
appear to have been the case; and it is not mentioned or even 
hinted by Dr. Ingram in his ‘* Memorials of Oxford.” 

Honours now awaited him if he had cared to receive them; but 
he probably thought that they came too late to be of much service to 
him, and so he sought them not. On the death of his father-in-law, 
Sir William Dugdale, in 1686, he was a second time offered the post 
of ‘‘ Garter,” but he declined it, hoping that he could obtain it for 
his brother-in-law, Sir William’s son, John Dugdale. In this he was 
disappointed, though he was able through his influence to secure to 
him the inferior post of ‘“ Norroy,’’ and this was one of the last 
public acts of Elias Ashmole. He died at Lambeth, May 18, 1692, 
and was buried in Lambeth Churchyard, close by his friends the © 
Tradescants. 

His widow continued to live on for twelve years in the house which 
had been the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum. Ralph Thoresby, 
of Leeds, mentions in his diary a visit which he paid to that spot in 
1712 :— 

“‘ June 1. . In our return, passing by the house where Mr. Ashmole 
once lived, we visited the widow, who showed us the remains of Mr. 
Tradescant’s rarities, amongst which were some valuable shells and 
Indian curiosities.” 

‘“With what delight,” observes Allibone, ‘‘ would the master of 
these rarities, the great vr/uosoand curioso, have displayed them to this 
kindred spirit; how he would have expatiated on those wonderful 

coynes and meddals’ which Anthony & Wood describes with such 
true antiquarian gusto!"’ Doubtless, like Hezekiah of old, he would 
have ‘‘shown them all the house of his precious things, . . . and all 
the house of his armour, and all that was found in his treasures,” 
But let us not forget that, although it was the province of a woman 
to gratify the erudite taste of Ralph Thoresby, by displaying these 
antiquarian rarities, that woman was the daughter of Sir William 
Dugdale, and the widow of Elias Ashmole. 

Some part of the romance of this visit would have been rubbed 
off, like the gilt off gingerbread, if Mr. Allibone had read what 
& Wood tells us about the widow Ashmole, namely, that soon after 
her spouse’s death, in spite of the love and affection which she seemed 
to bear to him, at all events before company, she married “ a lusty 
man, named John Reynolds, a stone-cutter !” 

It was hardly possible that Anthony 4 Wood should omit to 
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eulogise Ashmole. He writes of him as follows in his “ Athene 
Oxonienses” : “ He was the greatest virtuoso and curioso that ever 
was known or read of in England before his time. Uxor Solis took 
up its habitation in his breast, and in his bosom the great God did 
abundantly store up the treasures of all sorts of wisdom and 
knowledge. Much of his time when he was in the prime of his 
years, was spent in chemistry; in which faculty being accounted 
famous, he did worthily deserve the title of ‘ Mercuriophilus 
Anglicanus.’’’ At the samé time, he does not forget to vent on him 
a little of his usual acrimony, suggesting that it was out of the 
fortune which he obtained with his second wife, Lady Mainwaring, that 
he was able to be so generous to the University of Oxford, and that 
he was not a good husband to her; though this last innuendo is re- 
futed by the fact that, on going into court against her for a 
separation, she was ordered to return to his roof, and that she obeyed 
the order. Probably the couple were both agreed in a love of 
articles of vertu, but differed as to what was covered by that elastic 
word ; he liking “ curios ” above all things, while she set her affections 
on lace and diamonds, as women are apt to do. 

It is mainly from Ashmole’s own ‘‘ Memoirs wrote by way of 
Diary ” that we have derived the facts contained in the above sketch, 
though the work is styled by Edmund Harley, Lord Oxford, “a silly 
and impertinent book.” This “ Diary” was not actually published 
till 1717, when it was given to the world by Mr. Charles Burman, as 
the basis of his ‘‘ Memoirs”; it was republished in 1774, at the end 
of Lilly’s ‘‘ History of his Life and Times.” It is certainly a quaint 
and eccentric piece of writing ; but those who describe it as “ abound- 
ing so much in absurd and whimsical facts as to be almost an injury 
to Ashmole’s memory,” pass upon it a more severe judgment than it 
really deserves. It may abound in puerile and even ‘‘ absurd” memo- 
randa, but some of these show the shrewd regard to his own interests 
which always marked its author. 

His “‘ Antiquities of Berkshire ” are scarce, and therefore valuable, 
and, as they are the result of tours taken personally through all the 
parishes of that county, and contain 7” extenso almost all the monu- 
mental inscriptions to be found in its churches, they are of great 
value to the local historian. The work was published in three small 
volumes 8vo. in 1717, and again in 1723; a third edition followed in 
1736; it was published at Reading in a single folio volume. But, 
after all, the reputation of Ashmole will always depend mainly on 
his “ History of the Order of the Garter.” 
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It was not, however, only in matters of natural history and specimens 
of minerals and in chemical research that Ashmole showed himself 
possessed of the bump of acquisitiveness. Amongst other objects, 
he made a collection of portraits ; probably one of the earliest of those 
scrapbooks and albums which afterwards became so fashionable in 
every house. Anthony 4 Wood writes :—“ In his Library I saw a 
large thick paper book, near a yard long, containing on every side of 
the leaf two or three or more pictures or faces of eminent persons of 
England, and elsewhere, printed from copper cuts, pasted on them, 
which Mr. Ashmole had with great curiosity collected; and I 
remember he has told me that his mind was so eager to obtain all 
faces that, when he could not get a face by itself, he would buy the 
book, tear it out, paste it in his blank book, and write under it from 
whence he had taken it.” 

A short notice of the leading events of Ashmole’s uneventful 
career will be found in the supplement to Collier’s ‘ Historical 
Dictionary,” another is prefixed to Ashmole’s “ History of Berkshire,” 
and a third, longer and more in detail, in the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 
From these we glean one or two facts which it may be well to append 
to our narrative.* His family were settled at Elford, in Staffordshire, 
before moving into Lichfield, of which city his grandfather was Lord 
Chief Bailiff—in other words, Mayor: his mother was Anne, 
daughter of a Mr. Anthony Bowyer, of Coventry. He was twice 
solicited to offer himself as a candidate for the representation of his 
native city, but withdrew, on one occasion at least, out of deference 
to the wishes of the King, who desired to bring in a gentleman 
named Lewson or Leveson. It was probably with reference to this 
little episode in his life that Ashmole gave, in 1666, a silver bowl to 
the Corporation of Lichfield, whose members still hold it in high 
honour. His first introduction to Dugdale, which had such influence 
on his after life, was doubtless due to the fact that, while still young, 
in the days of the Commonwealth, he had traced the course of the 
Roman road from Weedon to Lichfield, and sent an account of his 
explorations to the great man, with whom he afterwards became 
connected. We learn from Nichols’ “ Literary Anecdotes” that 
at one time he had intended to write a History of the Society of 
Antiquaries, but that the intention was never carried out. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that William Lilly dedicated to him his 





* It was supposed that another, and further, account would have been written 
by Bishop Smallridge, whom Ashmole had assisted when he was young and 
unknown. 
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‘* Autobiography.” From the same source we learn that Ashmole 
bought Lilly’s library after his death for £50, the sum agreed between 
them while Lilly was alive, and erected to his memory a monu- 
ment with an inscription in Walton Church, near Weybridge, Surrey. 
It may be observed here that Ashmole appears to have been fond 
of buying up the libraries of deceased friends, and Lilly tells us 
that he bought that of Booker the astrologer for more than it was 
really worth—an act of generosity which was rare with him. 
Ashmole is mentioned more than once in Nichols’ “ Literary 
Anecdotes.” From that work we learn that his library was sold by 
E. Millington, the witty auctioneer, at the auction-house opposite 
the Black Swan, Ave Maria Lane, on March 5, 1693-4. Some of 
his manuscripts, however, escaped Millington’s hammer, and were 
bought privately by Dr. Rawlinson, author of the “ Topographer,” 
along with others by Sir William Dugdale. It would be interesting to 
hear what has been their fate, and whether any or all of them have 
found their way into the Museum which bears his name at Oxford. 
A writer in JVotes and Queries says that Ashmole is declared on his 
tomb to be ‘‘durante Museo Ashmoleano apud Oxonienses nunquam 
moriturus,” and he adds that at the western end of the tomb of the 
widow Tradescant, whom Elias treated so scurvily, not to say cruelly, 
“can be traced the form of a hydra tearing a human skull, a fit 
emblem of the foul and vulture-like rapacity of Elias Ashmole.” 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ELIAS ASHMOLE. 


1. Dr. Arthur Dee’s Fasciculus Chemicus, and another Tract. 
1650. 2. Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum. 1652, 4to. [For 
a minute account of this volume, and the collector of it, see Dr. 
Kippis’s Biographica Britannica. } 3- The Way to Bliss, in Three 
Books. London, 1658, 4to. 4. The Arms, Epitaphs, Inscrip- 
tions, &c., in Cheshire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
&c. 164-.——5. The Arms, Epitaphs, &c., in some Churches and 
Houses in Staffordshire. 6. Remarkable Passages in the Year 
1660, set down by Mr. Elias Ashmole. 7. A Brief Ceremonial of 
the Feast of St. George, held at Whitehall 1661, with other Papers 
relating to the Order. 8. Answers to the Objections urged against 
Mr. Ashmole’s being made Historiographer to the Order of the 
Garter, A.D. 1662. g. The Arms, Epitaphs, Fenestral Inscriptions, 























with the Draughts of the Tombs, &c., in all the Churches in 
Berkshire; penned in 1666, in part published afterwards under 
the title of The Antiquities of Berkshire.——10. The History of 
the Institutions, Laws, and Ceremonies of the most Noble Order 
of the Garter. London, 1672, folio.—a11. Another edition, 
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1693-——-12. The Proceedings on the Day of the Coronation 
of King Charles II. (Mentioned by A. & Wood as printed 1672, 
though not seen by him.] 13. Mr. W. Lilly’s History of his Life 
and Times, &c., with Notes and a Continuation by Elias Ashmole. 
1715, 8vo. ——14. History of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Collected by Elias Ashmole, Digested and Continued by T. Walker. 
1715, 8vo.——15. Memoirs of the Life of that Learned Antiquary, 
Elias Ashmole, Esquire, drawn up by himself by way of Diary, with 
an Appendix of Original Letters. Published by Charles Burman, 
Esquire. 1717, 12mo. 16. The Antiquities of Berkshire. 3 vols., 
fol., 1717-——-17. Another edition, preceded by some Memoirs of 
the Life of Elias Ashmole. 1719. 18. Another edition. 8vo, 
1723. 19. Another edition. Fol., 1736. 20. Diary of FE. 
Ashmole’s Life. London, 1717, 12mo. 21. Supplement to M:. 
Ashmole’s Discourse of Garter’s Institution, Oath, &c. 1724. 
22. The Entire Ceremgnies of the Coronations of Charles II. and 
Queen Mary, Consort to James II., as published by Ashmole and 
Sandford ; with the prayers, an introduction, &c. 1761, 8vo. 
23. Lives of those Eminent Antiquaries, Elias Ashmole and W. 
Lilly, written by themselves, containing, first, W. Lilly’s History of 
his Life and Times, with notes by Mr. Ashmole; secondly, Lilly’s 
Life and Death of Charles I. ; and, lastly, the Life of Elias Ashmole, 
by way of Diary, with several occasional Letters, by C. Burman. 
Edited by T. Davies. 1774, 8vo. 24. The Ancient Method and 
Usage of Duels before the King. In Brown’s Miscell. Aulica. 
25. A Translation of John Francis Spina’s Book of the Catastrophe 
- of the World. [Ambrose Merlin’s prophecy was appended to this 
work. ]|——-26. An Account of the Coronation of our Kings, Tran- 
scribed from a MS. in the King’s Private Closet. 27. Familiarum 
Illustrium Imperatorumq; Romanorum Numismata, Oxoniz 
Bodleiane Bibliothecz Archivis descripta et explanata. 28. A 
MS. Description and Explanation of the Coins and Medals belonging 
to King Charles II. Folio. 29. Honours paid to deceased 
Knights Companions. 30. Collections, Remarks, Notes on Books, 


and MSS. 
£ 


AN OLD USAGE.—Every Saturday afternoon the choir of St. Thomas’s 
- Church, in Leipzig, sing anthems in the church. The nature and origin 
of this custom has puzzled many inquirers, for the musical performance 
does not form part of any religious service. Quite lately an old deed was 
found in the city archives, which gives the desired explanation. The 
deed, which is dated the 14th of September, 1358, declares that, moved 
by the epidemic then raging, the Provost and brethren of the Monastery 
of St. Thomas undertake to celebrate a solemn mass in St. Thomas’s 
Church in honour of the Virgin Mary every Saturday, for ever, hoping 
thereby to avert the anger of God. It seems clear that the Saturday 
anthems of later times are only a modified continuation of a rite begun: 
five centuries ago. 
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Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ WBooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by James GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Soctety. 


PART V. 
(Continued from p. 67, ante.) 


Bends embattled, 
227. Arg.,abend embattled Sa. Henry de Standon. 


Bends engrailed. 


228, Arg., a bend of fusils con- \ Monst John Raygate, de 
joined Az. Houke. 

229. Arg.,on a bend engrailed 
Gu. three lions ramp. of the field. 

230. Arg., a bend of fusils con- 
joined Purpure. 

231. Arg., a bend of fusils con- 
joined Sa. 

232. Arg., a bend of fusils con- 
joined Sa. and a label of three - Walteir Bekuns. 
pendants Gu. 

233- Arg., on dexter point of a | 
bend of fusils conjoined Sa. an + William Cusance. 
escallop... j 

234. Erm., a bend of fusils con- 
joined Gu. 

235-.Gu., a bend of fusils con- 
joined Or. 

236. Or, a bend of fusils con- 
joined Az. 


\ Mons' John de Brenteslee. 
t Nichol Malmeynes. 


} John Glastingbyry. 


i Mons Adam Plunkenett. 
t Mons' William Marischall. 
\ Thomas ffoukerham. 


Bends indented. 
237. Arg., a bend indented Gu. John Walrant. 341 


Bends wabp. 

238. Arg., crusilly and a bend 
wavy Gu. 

239. Arg., two bends wavy Sa. William de Hellisfeld. 323 

240. Arg., two bends wavy Sa. Mons‘ RicharddeStapilton. 322 


Bendp. 


24t. Bendy (of six) Arg. and . 
Az., a canton Erm. Mons’ Hugh fitz Otes. 320 


\ John de Bockinge. 249 
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Mons' Bawdewyn de Betune, 
frere au Conte de fflan- 
242. Bendy (of six) Gu. and dres, et Conte de Aumarle 
Arg., a chief Or. et del Islequauoit espouee 
Hawis Contesse d’Albe- 

marle. 354 

243. Bendy of ten Or and Az. ~ Monst John de Mounford. 321 


Billets, 
ee Be a chevron betw. three t — a 
Boars’ heads 
an. ts . Saat betw. three ; Adam Salvayne. on 
Buckles. 


246. Gu., three buckles Arg. Mons‘ Thomas Rosselin. 1019 
247. Gu., three buckles Or. John Sapy. 1056 


248. Gu., a chevron Arg. betw. | y-)- 
three buckles Or. if William Chestree. 1074 


249. Or, a fess betw. three 
fe Gu. } Rauf Bradlay. 1054 


. Arg., a bend betw. si 
buckles a ’ . ” \ Thomas Hadham. 353 


EChequp. 
251. Chequy Arg. and Gu. Mons’ Wauteir Mouncey. 1159 
252. Chequy Arg. and Gu. Mons' John de Vaux. 1149 
253. Chequy Arg. and Gu., a 
baston Az. 


} Mons’ Thomas Bekeringe. 1155 
254. Chequy Arg. and Gu., a } 


baston Sa. Mons’ William Blount. 1165 


255. Chequy Arg. and Gu., a 
canton Az. 

9 Arg. and Gu, 2 Richard fitz John. 1168 
257. Chequy Gu. and Az. John de Roos. 1166 
258. Chequy Gu. and Or, a _ . 

chief Erm. and label of three \ — Regen Taterhen te 828 

pendants of the second. _ 3° 
259. Chequy Gu. and Or, a fess 

Sa. 


Mons’ ffouk de Vaux. II51 


Mons’ Rauf Turberuylle. 1155 


260. Chequy Or and Az. Le Counte de Wareyne. 1147 
261. Ch Or and Az., 
bor ci — wha ? J I Thomas Mauduyt. 1169 


62. Ch Or and [Az., a | : 
bestiare pd lt \ Mons Thomas Mauduyt. 1153 
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263. Chequy Or and Az. within 


a bordure Gu., and over all a Lie Counte de Richmond. 
canton Erm. 


264. Chequy Or and Az. @ \1. Conte de Warwicke. 
chevron Erm. 
265. Chequy Or and Az.,a fess 


Arg. and label of three pendants > Mons' John Curson. 
Gu. 


266. Chequy Or and Az., a fess 


Arg. and label of three pendants ~- Mons’ John Curson. 
Gu. 


267. Chequy Or and Az., a fess William Calthorp. 
Erm. 
. . Chequy Or and Az., a fess | Mons* William Calthorp. 
rm. 


269. Chequy Or and Az., a fess } Le Sire de Clyfford 
Gu. ‘ 


270. Chequy Or and Az., a fess | Le Sire de Clyfford 
Gu. ; 


271. Chequy Or and Az.,a fess | ¥ 
Gu. frettée Arg. Mons' John Cheuyne. 


272. Chequy Or and Az.,a fess | ss 
Gu. frettée Arg. j Mons’ John Cheney. 


273. Chequy Or and Gu., a | 
bend Erm. j Adam de Clyfton. 


274. Chequy Or and Gu, a 16 Sire Botreaux. 
bend Vair. J 


275. Chequy Or and Gu. 


1148 


1158 


475 


1162 


473 
1152 
449 
1150 
454 
1160 
393 


244 


a | rNj * 
heh Wale. ’ f Mons’ Nicholas Botreaux. 1153 


276. Chequy Or and Gu., a . 
chief barry wavy Az. and Arg. k Mons J ohn Raley. 


277. Chequy Or and Gu., a | rons Robert Tateshale. 
chief Erm. 


278. Chequy Or and Gu., on a | - 
fess Arg. three martlets Sa. f ee See ae Sea 


279. Chequy Or and Gu., on a | . 
fess Arg. three martlets Sa. f Mons" George de Thorp. 


280. Chequy Or and Sa., a fess | py — 
Erm. } 8 , 


(Zo be continued.) 


845 
1154 
474 
1161 


1164 
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Archaeological Discoveries in Russia. 


(From the ‘* Morning Post.” 


N October last Mr. E. D. Felitzin carried out some archzo- 

logical investigations among the many relics of ancient history 

so plentiful in the hilly portions of the Maikop and Batal- 
pashinsk districts of the Kuban, and succeeded in making some 
discoveries most interesting from a scientific point of view. In the 
valley of the Byely River, in the upper and hilly portion of its 
course, Mr. Felitzin discovered two large dolmen cemeteries, referred 
by savants to a period of great antiquity. As is well known, these 
relics are only met in the Kuban province, now and then in 
Tchernomoria, and sometimes, but very rarely, in the Crimea, but 
nowhere else either in the Caucasus or in Russia proper. The first 
cemetery or group of dolmens is situated near the village of 
Kamennomostsky, the second in the Dokhovsky Valley, on the left 
bank of the Byely River, some three to five versts from the station 
of Dokhovsky, in the Maikop district. Each group contains upwards 
of a hundred dolmens. The majority exhibit signs of the action of 
time. Many have been broken by the Cossacks of the district, who 
have made use of the fragments for building purposes. A small 
portion have preserved their original aspect, and, judging from 
sketches, give a very fair idea of these interesting relics of antiquity. 
The dolmens are known amongst the local population as ‘the 
houses of heroes,” a name which expresses clearly their supposed 
origin. In general the dolmens have somewhat the appearance of 
huge stone chests, formed of four large pieces rudely carved, and 
weighing probably not less than 200 to 300 puds each. (N.B.— 
Pud=about 36 lbs.) These slabs are placed on their edges, and 
covered at the top by a fifth large stone, like a roof, with somewhat 
projecting eaves. In the front slab there is, as a rule, a circular or 
crescent-shaped aperture. As we gaze on these gigantic erections it 
is impossible not to admire the strength and skill of the builders, 
who have long since disappeared from off the face of the earth, 
leaving us no record even of their names. According to Mr. 
Felitzin some of the dolmens were found standing fully exposed on 
the ordinary surface of the ground, others on artificially raised 
mounds or tumuli, some of which were of considerable elevation ; 
others again were found imbedded for about half their height in the 
ground, while a fourth class had sunk completely into the earth, only 
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the upper slab, or roof, being visible. The dolmens appear to be 
arranged in groups or ranks of three, five, or seven in each, and are 
placed in more or less regular lines. The circular aperture above 
referred to faces, as a rule, either the south or south-east. Some of 
these interesting monuments of antiquity are surrounded by upright 
stones, while others, notably those built on tumuli, have, leading to 
the circular apertures, rows of stones giving very much the appear. 
ance of an entrance gallery or corridor. In outward form, size, and 
details of construction a striking variety is apparent. In some of 
the sunken dolmens the circular aperture is provided with a stone 
shaped into the form of a cork or bung, which fits it exactly, and 
closes it from without Near the Cossack stanitza of Abadzsky 
Felitzin found remains of a long row of large stone slabs buried in 
the ground, and running in one continuous straight line from south 
to north. He considers them to belong to the class of stones known 
as cromlechs, which are met with in England, India, and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. A third large group, specially 
remarkable for the size and number of its dolmens, was investigated 
by Felitzin not far from the Tsarsky stanitza on a wooded rocky 
ridge, the local name of which is the ‘‘ Bogatyrsky Doroga,” or 
‘* Heroes’ road.”” Several groups of similar relics of antiquity were also 
found by him in a wild rocky ravine, known as the Gurmy Ravine, 
not far from the Bagovsky stanitza. In his excavations about the 
dolmens Felitzin found in almost every case human remains, together 
with flints and many examples of clay pottery, the ornamentation of 
which resembled that of the bronze age. He also found bronze 
arrows, rings, ear-rings, and some small beads. In the Bagovsky 
dolmens a short iron sword of Roman manufacture was discovered, 
and a piece of money of the reign of the Bosphorian King Risko 
Poris IV., bearing the date A.p. 215. In the dolmens of that 
district, too, Felitzin found, fairly well preserved, remains of fifteen 
human beings, who had been interred in a sitting posture. This 

mode of burial was also noticed by him in several other dolmens. — 
Alongside the human relics were also found remains of various 
domestic animals, dogs, sheep, horses, &c. Mr. Felitzin is of opinion 
that the dolmens which he investigated are nearly allied in character 
to those found in India and Africa, but at the same time they 
present many features peculiar to those of England, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia. Thus our Kuban dolmens would seem to be a 
connecting link between the “ cradle of the human race” and the 
far north, and may serve to some extent to elucidate the much 
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debated question of the ‘“ Volkswanderung,” the road taken lying 
probably across the Caucasus, and not by the Ural and Volga, as 
many savants hold. At any rate, the discoveries and investigations 
of Mr. Felitzin are exceedingly important from a scientific point of 
view, affording, as they do, many new facts; the more so as he 
appears to be the first to have investigated the dolmens of the 
Caucasus, which have hitherto remained undisturbed, although these 
monuments of antiquity are there collected in far greater numbers 
than in any other portion of the Russian Empire. Mr. Felitzin, in 
addition to his other labours, investigated some curious shrines in the 
neighbourhood of the Storojevy stanitza, situated in the Batal- 
pashinsk district ; excavated upwards of twenty tumuli in the same 
locality, discovering in them stone tombs of peculiar structure ; 
discovered near the Peredovy stanitza, and took a photograph of, 
the tomb of Prince Inal, the chief of the Kabardinsky princes ; and 
photographed all the more remarkable of the various .relics of 
antiquity existing in the portion of the Trans-Kuban province which 
formed the theatre of his investigations. 


Me 


Dliver Cromwell’s Bible. 


N aprevious volume of THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE,* we have 
given sothe particulars of a most interesting collection of coins, 
medals, bronzes, portraits (both printed and painted), and 

other relics of the Protector Cromwell, brought together by that 
indefatigable collector of Cromwelliana, the Rev. J. De Kewer 
Williams, of Hackney ; but neither that collection, nor the inkstand 
and other articles belonging to him which have long been in the 
possession of the Frankland family at Chequers Court, in Bucking- 
hamshire, by any means exhaust the rich wealth of objects connected 
with his history. It so happens, for example, that the venerable 
Earl of Chichester—who is connected with the Cromwells through 
the family of the Franklands, Baronets, of Yorkshire—possesses at 
his seat, Stanmer Park, near Brighton, several memorials of the 
family of the Lord Protector. These he very kindly and courteously 
exhibited to the members of the Archzological Institute at the close 
of the Congress at Lewes, in the summer of 1883. Among these, I 
remember, were some fine portraits of Cromwell’s family, comprising 





* See vol. iv. pp. 10—23, and 80—84. 
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those of the Protector’s mother and his favourite daughter, Lady 
Claypole, and some of the Frankland and Fairfax branches of the 
family. 

But besides these portraits, there is one object in the hands of 
Lord Chichester which is invested with a farjhigher, and indeed with 
a priceless interest, namely, Oliver Cromwell’s own Bible—not the 
small portable volume which, like the rest of his God-fearing Puritan 
brethren, he doubtless carried about with him in his pocket, but a 
goodly tome, divided, for convenience sake, into four parts, as the 
manner of binding then was. Probably he used it whenever he read 
prayers and led devotions in his family. In the first leaf of one of 
these volumes are written in his own undoubted and unmistakable 
autograph the letters “OC,” with the date “1645.’’ There is no 
reason to doubt the’authenticity of this relic of one of the few very 
great men whom our country has produced, for it has never passed 
out of the possession of the family, or come into a dealer’s hands. 
The grandmother of the present Earl was the only child of Mr. 
. Frederick M. Frankland, whose mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir John Russell, Bt., by his marriage with Frances, daughter of the 
Lord Protector. This Sir John Russell was connected with the 
Cromwells in a double way, for he obtained a considerable estate at 
Chiswick by deed of gift from his uncle, Lord Fauconberg, whose 
wife was another daughter of Cromwell. 

The size of the pages of this very interesting treasure is about 
24 by 44 inches. It is bound in smooth brown leather, with gold 
tooling and gilt edges, cut, and it has been rebound or sewn again 
into its cover. On the edges of the pages the numbers of the 
volumes are written thus: I., II., III., IIII. The Bible is in good 
preservation. The pages are not much worn; but a few of the 
leaves are missing. The Psalms and St. John’s Gospel seem to have 
been the portions most used. There are no marks on the margin of 
the pages themselves; but on the first leaf of each volume, facing 
the binding, is written, in the same handwriting, and apparently at 
the same time, and with the same pen, the following autograph and 


- Cot Beer "Seo 
sas: A 





P: 
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Under this autograph, in the third volume (that beginning with the 
Psalms and ending with the Book of Malachi), is the inscription : - 


fut CeSsat esse me lior cessat 


€ sse Lonus 


— 


Mr. De Kewer Williams, enforcing a practical lesson from the 
words in an article on the subject in Zhe Evangelical Magazine, 
writes :—‘‘ This is a new proof that he was neither a fanatic nor a 
hypocrite ; one which never occurred to Carlyle. That is, in plain 
English, ‘He who ceases to be better ceases to be good.’ And if 
that be not a good lesson for everyone of us, even the most consis- 
tent Christian, I;do not know one.” 

The edition of the Bible, it may be remarked, is that of 1645, the 
same date as that of Cromwell’s inscription. The imprint is as 
follows :—‘* London: Printed by the assigns of Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, Anno 1645.” 

The Lord Fauconberg whose name is written in these books, was 
Thomas Belasyse, second Viscount Fauconberg, and son-in-law to the 
Protector. : 

Mary Lady Fauconberg, the third daughter of Oliver Cromwell, was 
a lady of great beauty, but of greater spirit, and was the second 
wife of Lord Fauconberg. Bishop Burnet, who styles her a wise 
and worthy woman, says, that ‘‘She was more likely to have 
maintained the post (of Protector) than either of her brothers,” accord- 
ing to a saying that went of her, ‘‘ That those who wore breeches, 
deserved petticoats better; but if those in petticoats had been in 
breeches, they would have held faster.” After Richard was 
deposed, who, as she well knew, was never formed for regal power, 
she exerted herself in behalf of Charles II., and is said to have had 
a great and successful hand in his restoration. It is very certain 

VOL. IX. I 
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that her husband was sent to the Tower, by the Commission of Safety, 
a little before that great event, and that he stood very high in the 
King’s favour. He died March 14, 1712. 

“Tam credibly informed,” says Mr. Grainger, in his ‘‘ Biographical 
History of England,” “that Lady Fauconberg frequented the Estab- 
lished Church. When she was in town, she went to St. Anne’s, 
Soho; when in the country, to [the parish church of] Chiswick. 
She was a very genteel woman, but pale and sickly. She was 
known to be very charitable, from the information of a person who 
knew her in the decline of life.* 

We are told by Dr. Swift, in one of his letters, that Lady Fauconberg 
was wonderfully like to her father. 

Lord Fauconberg’s nephew, Sir Thomas Frankland, married Mary 
Cromwell’s niece, Elizabeth Russell ; and the Bible above mentioned 
came into the possession of the Pelham family through his descendant 
Anne Frankland, first Countess of Chichester, and grandmother. of 
the present Earl of Chichester, as is shown in the following pedigree, 
copied from vol. ii. of the “‘ Sussex Archeological Collections :”— 

Str THOMAS BELASYSE, 
ist Viscount Fauconberg. 


Ob. 1652. 


Oliver 
Henry Belasyse. Cromwell. 
Ob. vita patris. 





| | “ 
Arabella = Sir Wm. Thomas Belasyse = Mary Frances = Sir John 
Belasyse | Frankland 2nd Viscount Cromwell. Cromwell. | Russell, 
Fauconberg. Bart. 





| | 
Sir Thomas Frank- = Elizabeth 
land, 2nd Bart. Russell. 


Fredk. Frankland, Esq., 6th Son. 


Only daughter and heiress—Anne Frankland—m. Thos. Pelham, tst Earl of 
Chichester, grandfather of Henry Thomas, present and third Earl. 

With reference to the date in the imprint upon the titlepage of 
Oliver Cromwell’s Bible (1645), it may be worth while to note that 
the book is stated on the titlepage to have been printed “for the 
assigns of Robert Barker,” whereas in the editions of the Bible for 
1644 and 1647, preserved in the British Museum, the imprint runs 





* See a remarkable passage concerning her in Dr. Z. Grey’s Examination of 
Neal’s ‘* History of the Puritans,’’ p. 36. 
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as follows :—‘‘ London: Printed by Robert Barker, and by the 
assigns of John Bill.” This is curious, inasmuch as the 1645 edition 
leads to the inference that Robert Barker the printer would appear 
to be dead, yet that for 1647 states that the book was printed by 
him. 

It may be added that the edition of the Bible printed for the 
assigns of Robert Barker in 1645 is very rare, and that the British 
Museum does not appear to possess a copy of it. 


@ 


Some Motes on Harwood Church, near 
Bolton-le-Apoors. 


By ANDREAS EDWARD COKAYNE. 


FEW miles from Bolton-le-Moors, on the steep hill-side 

overlooking the valley in which that town lies, is an un- 
pretending little church, ivy-clad, and turret-capped, and with its 
adjacent vicarage pleasantly surrounded with trees. The antiquary 
and the tourist would pass it by, with perhaps a pleasant remark, for 
there is nothing to attract the latter, and the former would not expect 
to find within its modern walls the fine old carved oak which 
adorns it. 

This church is well worth a visit, and the present vicar, proud 
of it himself, is most courteous in showing it to others. To the 
Rev. C. B. Shirres I am indebted for a careful examination and 
explanation of all the collection of antiques in his church, and for 
the pleasure afforded on the occasions of twice visiting it. I write 
this little description, because I believe it will be of considerable 
interest to many who at present do not know about this curious and 
antique oak. Murray (usually very correct and inclusive) in his 
Lancashire handbook makes no mention of it, as he omits also the 
old half-timbered residence of Bishop Bridgeman in the 17th century 
at Great Lever, which we see on the opposite point of our view. 

Harwood Church was built in 1840 in imitation of the Italian style 
of architecture and as a copy to some extent of a church in Italy 
which the founder had seen in his travels. Robert Lomax, J.P., of 
Lancaster, was the founder: he gave also the land on which the 
church is built. A bay or transept on the south was added, and 
filléd with old oak (which I shall presently mention), as a family 
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pew. None of the family now retain any property in the parish or 
interest in the church. Joshua Lomax, an ancestor of the 
founder, became a landowner and benefactor of the parish towards 
the close of the seventeenth century. An extract from his will is 
affixed to the western wall of the church, where also is a curious 
representation of the Lord’s Supper carved in bold relief, under the 
gallery in which is a fine-toned organ, said to have been Handel's 
own chamber organ. The extract from this will is here given in 
extenso. 


At its foot, in an oak frame, are the arms of Lomax—semée of 


fleurs-de-lys a greyhound courant—and underneath, the motto 
** Semper Fidelis ” :— 


“ From ye will of Joshva Lomax late. of St. Albans, Esq. who was 
born in this parish dated ye xxvi day of Dec. MDCLxXxxv whereas 
I have purchased ye messuage mills and lands in Harwood and let 
them for 7 pounds a year, I do give and order ye same for ye 
charities herein after mentioned And first my will and desire is that 
ye Vicar, Minister or Incumbent of ye parish church of Boulton 
shall upon ye Lord’s day called Whitsunday, yearly preach forenoon 
and afternoon from that choice text Matthew vi chap. verse xxxiii 
‘ But seek ye first ye Kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you’ and for his pains I give him 
one pound yearly. And I will that xl poor housekeepers within ye 
Hamblets of Breightmet and Harwood who on ye said Lord’s day 
bring to church so many of his or her family as conveniently may 
come and give diligent attention to ye sermons forenoon and after- 
noon shall have vi pence each. [I heartily pray that some vile wretch 
may come for ye vi pence and may be catched and converted. And 
for that I was bred and had my education in Boulton School in my 
time most famous for learning I will if any poor Scholar go to any 
of ye universities in England or Scotland in order to be a minister 
of ye word of God where friends are not able there to maintain him 
he shall have iv Ps x SH paid him when he sets forth, and at ye 
year’s end v ps and every year for v years, ye schoolmaster to have v ps 
for his pains in instructing. I will ye Vicar or Minister aforesaid 
do preach on ye Lord’s day before such scholar sets out, on ye text 
aforesaid, for which he shall have x s. In case there shall not bea 
Scholar qualified to receive ye charity I will ye said v Ps go towards 
putting forth poor boys of ye said hamblets, apprentices; let me 
prevail upon ye said minister to make it his scope and aim by demon- 
stration and argument to convince his auditors what I have ex- 
perienced that ye very way to be rich and to live plentifully and 
happy here and to enjoy heaven hereafter is to be just and holy, and 
that honestly (szc) and just dealing is ye most excellent policy, and 
that if there were no heaven, nor account to be given, yet to get 
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this world’s riches is to deal justly with man, for who will deal with a 
deceitful man, if he cozens me once its his fault, but if twice it is my 
fault ; I hope that by such craft and ye blessing of God thereon some 
soul may be catched, convinced and called and ye God of heaven 
give a blessing to their endeavours; ye reward I give them is but 
paper and packthread to the reward they shall receive if they be 
faithful, for ye accord itself carries its reward and will follow them to 
comfort, cheer, and refresh them in the great day of account.” 

The vestries or side chapels (separated from the chancel by Italian 
arcades) contain oak bracket-tables made from the old oak of York 
Minster after the fire: engraved thereon in bell-metal is this inscrip- 
tion : “ Oak bell-metal of York Minster burnt May 20, MDCCCXL,” 
round a shield on which is a crown with two keys crossed. 

The altar-table is of exquisitely carved oak from Nuremberg, dated 
1561. The table opens in front like a cabinet ; on one of the doors 
is carved in bold relief the representation of anointing the eyes of 
the blind ; the other panel shows an angel with outstretched hand, 
and a figure kneeling, with a large fish. The two altar chairs are also 
remarkable. 

The reading desk is apparently formed of a former sedilia of two 
canopies, in which are carved in very bold relief the scene of the 
Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. 

The lectern is a very fine specimen of carving brought from a 
Spanish cathedral : the head of the eagle is turned to the south. 

Under the pulpit are carved oak stalls with curious miserere seats. 

The pulpit is from the old historic chapel of the Savoy, and is that 
from which, it is said, Charles II. heard his first sermon after his 
restoration. It bears the date 1660 and the text Isaiah lviii. 1 
—* Lift up thy voice like a trumpet.” 

The family pew, or little transept on the south, is filled with massive 
carved oak of remarkable interest. It is Flemish, and on certain of 
the panels are the Resurrection, the Crucifixion, the Annunciation, 
the Presentation, the Adoration, the gifts of the Magi, the Circum- 
cision. Under the Crucifixion, occur these words: DE GRVTZ- 
INGE. Under the Annunciation: LEBODES cHoP. I have been 
unable to discover the reference or meaning of these words. They 
have been submitted to an eminent Dutch scholar, who is also 
unable to explain them. 
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Che Warping Area of the Carucate. 


. N some cases,” says Mr. -‘Seebohm (English Village Com- 
munity, p. 40), ‘‘ the carucate seems to be identical with the 
normal hide of 120 acres, but other instances show that the 

carucate varied in area. It is the land cultivated by a plough team; 

varying in acreage, therefore, according to the lightness or heaviness 
of the soil.” This, of course, is a matter which cannot fail to be 
familiar to anyone conversant with medizval documents, to name no 
other sources of information. Incidentally, also, it may be mentioned 
that it would vary according to the dimensions of the /erticata, or 
perch (rod or pole), the usual length of which seems to have been 

18 feet, while in other cases it reached to 20 feet. This was the 

length, at the end of the thirteenth century, in Lackenby, near Red- 

car, while in Bernaldby, Ormesby, and Herlesey it was only 18 feet. 

These figures, which might be largely supplemented from other 
sources, are derived from what may be roughly described as a rental 
of Guisbrough Priory lands,* such as were not, in 1299, in the hands 
of the canons themselves ; and the same source supplies some par- 
ticulars of the varying area of the carucate, which are by no means 
without interest. Thus in Lackenby the bovate, or ox-gang, con- 
tained 23 acres, and the carucate, therefore, 184 acres. In Ormesby 
the corresponding figures are 20 and 160 acres; in Herlesey and 

Ingleby Barwick, 18 and 144 acres; in Baynton (East Riding) and 

Ingleby Arncliff, 15 and 120 acres ; yet again, in Ingleby Barwick, 12 

and 96 acres; and, finally, in Bernaldby (parish of Guisborough), 9 and 

72 acres.t But perhaps the double return for Ingleby Barwick is the 

point on which hangs the justification for this notice of a matter not 

at all new or undiscussed. For the township in question is but a 

small one—of some 1,500 acres only in all—and yet in the one case 





* This is a parchment roll of 184 feet long, closely written on one side through- 
out, and over nearly two-thirds of the other side. The information contained in 
it is of as great interest as variety, for it specifies site of lands, money payments, 
services due, names of tenants, names of donors, extent and nature of tenement, 
&c. &c. It has been prepared for publication in the ‘‘Gisburgh Chartulary,” - 
which was ordered to be printed by the Council of the Surtees Society more than ten 
years ago, and the MS. of which has been ready for the printer now for some years, 
but of the publication of which nothing further is to be heard. 

+ I have notes of the same kind of measurements in different parts of the same 
district (Cleveland, namely), among which one, the lowest, is of eight acres to the 
bovate, and others corresponding with some of those given above. I quote those 
in the text as all belonging to one document and one year. 
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the carucate is of an area half as great again as in the other ; and, in 
illustration of this point, I am permitted to make use of the following 
account of the soil of Ingleby Barwick given me by a land agent of 
much knowledge and experience, and who is, besides, agent for a 
large part of the said township: “ Ingleby Barwick land varies very 
much in its nature. All the Holm land and part of the land on the 
higher ground is light, easily-worked loam, turnip and potato land ; 
whilst some of it, towards the north and north-east, is as strong clay 
as can be found in Cleveland, and where three horses will have 
harder work than two on the lighter land to turn over the same area.” 
Thus the practical agricultural experience of 1886 is found to endorse 
that of 1299, and besides gives a lively illustration of the chief among 
the real grounds of difference in the area of the post-Conquest and 
medizeval carucate. 
J. C. ATKINSON. 


A 


Sale of the THodbull Library. 
6 « sale of the library of Mr. Michael Wodhull, the translator 


of Euripides, and for some time past the property of Mr. J. E, 

Severne, of Thenford House, Northamptonshire, took place 
in January, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
and the prices realised were, in most instances of the more valuable 
works, fully equal to the average of recent sales. 

Mr. Wodhull was one of the indefatigable scholars and book 
collectors of the end of the last century, living on to 1816, and well 
known for his translation of Euripides, besides having a great repu- 
tation as an expert in bibliography, respected by Dibdin, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘ dongé doctissimus’’ by Mr. Payne. He was a constant 
buyer at nearly every sale by auction, and amassed an extraordinary 
library, remarkable not only for the variety of the volumes, but also 
for their intrinsic merits, many being printed on large paper and on 
vellum. Many of his gems were secured as early as in the Saignat 
and La Vallitre sales by Mr. Wodhull. The speciality of the col- 
lection was in the fine first editions of the classics printed in the 15th 
century, with some valuable Greek and Latin MSS. Space does not 
admit of our giving more than a selection from the list of books © 
disposed of, with the ‘prices realised, which we condense from the 
Athenaum :— 
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fEsopi Fabule, Grect et Latin’, first edition, £20. 
Alcyonius, Exsilio, Francis I.’s copy, £48, purchased by Mr. 
Wodhull for a few shillings, Aretinus de Bello Italico, first edition, 
£35 10s. Aristotelis Opera Grace, first edition, £29 ; Aristoteles 
de Arte Poetica, Diane de Poictiers’s copy, £205, purchased by Mr. 
Wodhull for #1 6s. Abbacho, the first arithmetic ever printed, 
£40, purchased for 3s. 6d. Biblia Grzeca, the first published edition 
of the Septuagint, 4 49; Biblia Latina, MS. of the twelfth century, 
#80 ; an edition printed in 1475 by Coberger, £25; the Aldine of 
1588, £24; first Protestant Bible in French, printed in the same 
year as Coverdale issued the first English translation, £39 10s. ; 
Cranmer’s Great Bible of November, 1541, wanting calendar and 
prologue, #19 10s. Breviarium Romanum, a magnificent manu- 
script on vellum, with charming illuminated miniatures, £515. 
Bruno, Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, a specimen of richly 
ornamented binding with variegated leathers and gold tooling, £360, 
having been purchased in 1791 by Mr. Wodhull for £ 13 10s. ; and 
his Cena de le Ceneri, in similar binding, £365, having cost only 
£6 10s. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, translated by the 
Earl of Wurcestre, printed by Caxton, #250. Dante, Commentum, 
unpublished MS. by Bishop J. de Sarravalle, written at the request 
of the Cardinal de Saluzzo and of two English bishops, £151. 
Guy de Warvick, Roman de Chevalerie, £130, purchased by Mr. 
Wodhull for £1 11s. 6d. Homeri Opera Grece, first edition, £200, 
having cost Mr. Wodhull £15 109s. in 1770. Papz Decisiones, 
first book printed at Grenoble, and of which only two copies are 
supposed to be in existence, #58; Mr. Wodhull purchased this 
remarkable volume, with four other books, for 2s. 3d. Romaunt de la 
Rose, first edition, £32, purchased in 1771 for £3 3s. Rudimentum 
Noviciorum, the first book printed at Lubec, £38. Tewrdannckh, 
first edition, £64, cost Mr. Wodhull £8 8s. Thucydides, Greece, 
MS., £47, cost £2; and another MS. of the same author, £47, 
which cost Mr. Wodhull £3 12s. Turrecremata super toto Psalterio, 
printed in 1480 at Poictiers, £24. Valturius de Re Militari, first 
edition, £52, cost #9 10s. Van Dyck, Portraits, #52. Villon, 
(Euvres, 4,24, cost £4 7s. 6d. in 1779. Virgilii AZneis, MS., £21, 
cost £2 3s. in 1785; the first pocket edition of Virgil, printed in 1501 
by Aldus, and the earliest in italic type, £145, having been purchased 
for £2 5s. by Mr. Wodhull in 1792; the 1676 Elzevir, on large 
paper, #50. Voltaire, @Euvres, the Beaumarchais edition on large 
paper, £31. The entire sale produced £ 11,973. 

At the conclusion of this sale a presentation copy of (Euvres 
Illustrées de Victor Hugo, given by the author to his god-daughter, 
Anna Alice Adéle Asplet (familiarly nicknamed Madame Quatre A), 
profusely illustrated with wood engravings and photographs, portraits, 
&c., sold for £ 200. 
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Reviews, 


Introduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland. By ROBERT DICK- 
son, F.S.A. Scot. Aberdeen: J. & J. P. Edmond & Spark. 1885. 
How little has hitherto been known, even among scholars, about the early 
history of the typographic art in Scotland! Previous to the researches of 
M.Claudin in France—a country which, under the Stuarts, was more closely 
connected with Scotland than either: Scotland or France were with 
England—it may be doubted whether any, except a few fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries or members of the leading archzological societies, 
were aware that there was in Scotland in the first decade of the six- 
teenth century any printing worthy of having its history written. But M. 
Claudin has discovered not only that two men—Androw Myllar and 
Walter Chepman, or Chapman—printed books at Edinburgh jointly in 
1509, but that the former of these persons, like William Caxton, went to 
the Continent towards the close of the previous century and, settling at 
Rouen, gained large experience in typography, which he brought with 
him to our Northern Athens, where, as is well known, he went into part- 
nership with Chepman, the former supplying the brains, whilst the other 
found the capital. Chepman, being a rich tradesman, and a man of 
influence, and attached to the Court of James IV., obtained for himself 
and his partner a patent for Scotland, which still exists in the Record 
Office in Edinburgh. “Chepman,” as our author tells us, “knew that 
Bishop Elphinstone had a ‘ Breviary of Aberdeen’ ready for the press, 
and that he would rather have it printed under his own immediate inspec- 
tion ; William Dunbar had plenty of poetry on hand which he would have 
no objection to see in print, and the King himself was in every way favour- 
able to the introduction of a press into his kingdom. It is a matter of 
small moment whether we allow that the King took the initiative in the 
matter, and that it was really ‘at his instance and request and for his 
pleasure’ that Chepman and Myllar undertook to establish a press in 
Edinburgh, or that he was prompted to the good purpose by the literary 
worthies above named.” Among the printing materials which Myllar 
brought from the Continent to Scotland was the woodcut device of Walter 
Chepman. It is described by Mr. Dickson as being “ French to the back- 
bone.” It consists of two figures, male and female, standing on either 
side of an oak-tree, from which a shield depends, bearing the initials 
“WC,” elegantly interlaced. Myllar’s device displays a windmill, with 
a miller ascending the outside ladder, carrying a sack of corn on his back. 
A shield, suspended from the stem of the mill, contains a monogram com- 
bining all the letters of Myllar’s surname. Mr. Dickson’s volume is full 
of curious and novel information, and it contains several examples of early 
typography, either in the form of movable types or as woodcuts ; one of 
these, the “title-page of Garlandia, 1505,” we are, by the courtesy of the 
publishers, enabled to reproduce as a frontispiece to this number of our 
Magazine.* 
English Catholic Non-Furors of 1715. By the late Canon ESTCOURT 
and J. O. PAYNE, M.A. Burns & Oates. 1886. 
FEw even of well-read Englishmen, outside of the Roman Catholic pale, 
are aware of the terrible persecutions with which the Governments of 
both the later Stuart and the earlier Hanoverian Sovereigns visited the 





* See ante, p. 98. 
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then unpardonable crime of allegiance to the See of Rome. In spite of 
the undoubted loyalty of the Lord: Howard of Effingham and of Sir 
Thomas Arundel to Queen Elizabeth at the time of the great Armada and 
of the war against Turkey, English statesmen would never believe that a 
Roman Catholic in faith could be a loyal subject under a Protestant 
sovereign. Accordingly all sorts of penalties were imposed on “ Popish 
Recusants;” and even those who, in obedience to the law, registered their 
names as Roman Catholic citizens were subjected to fines which gradually 
pauperised most of the landowners, and this to such an extent that their 
names passed away, and their own place “knew them no more.” Of 
these, perhaps the most noted example is to be found in the Caryls of 
Grinstead, who, from the possession of wealth equal to the average of a 
peer or a baronet, were driven forth from their Sussex home to die in 
exile and beggary. A few untitled families, like the Eystons of Hendred, 
the Wrights of Kelvedon, and the Scropes of Danby, contrived by mar- 
riages with heiresses to keep their estates together against better days ; 
and so did a few of the titled aristocracy. Many of these, like the Walde- 
graves and the Heskeths, saved their properties by conforming to the 
Established Church. But at the end ofthe last century the survivors had 
dwindled down to a mere handful, and the Roman Catholic peers and 
baronets might have been almost counted on the fingers. The work 
before us is somewhat strangely misnamed, as the term “ Non-Juror” is 
generally used in another sense in the history of our country, and this is 
the only fault that we find with it. But it will be found from first to last 
full of social interest, and it contains biographical details for which we 
may search in vain elsewhere. The compilation of this work from the 
authentic materials in the British Museum and the Public Record Office 
was a labour of love to the late Canon Estcourt, of Birmingham, who on 
these subjects was a storehouse of learning ; and the work has been most 
carefully and creditably brought out by Mr. J. O. Payne, to whom the 
task was bequeathed. Considering the rich treasures which exist in 
the archives of our great Roman Catholic houses, it is strange that so few 
of them have been made public, for their owners have good reason to be 
proud of them. We therefore accept this book as only an instalment of 
“better things to come.” It has the advantage of a good index. 


Catalogue of English Books, printed before A.D. 1601, now in the Library 
of Trinity Collége, Cambridge. By R. SINKER, B.D. Deighton, 
Bell & Co., Cambridge. 

ALL bibliographers, and indeed all scholars, must be thankful to the Rev. 
R. Sinker for editing this work, which brings out into bold relief the 
literary treasures that are buried in the College Libraries of our two 
Universities. Trinity College, Cambridge, has always been known to 
have an excellent library, but we suppose that none of its sons were aware 
till now of the extent and variety of its wealth. The arrangement of the 
work is all that the bibliographer can require, being topographical first 
and chronological afterwards ; and the description of each volume is 
minute and elaborate, recording its size, date, &c., with a short paragraph 
added in order to describe its distinctive features. As an example of the 
miscellaneous nature of its contents, we may note the fact that on p. 184 
are mentioned the particulars of three books, each very different from the 
other in scope and purport ; viz. “The Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, put forth by the Queenes authoritie in 1562 ;” “ Edmund Campion, 
the Jesuite,” 1582 ; and “ The Genevan Version of the Holy Bible,” 1582. 
No public library should be without a copy of this admirable work. 
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Hakluy?s Voyages. Edited by E. GOLDSMID, F.R.H.S. Goldsmid, 
Edinburgh. 

THE noble historical work—for such it is—which has come down to us 
under the title of “ The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, and 
Discoveries of the English Nation, collected by Richard Hakluyt, 
Preacher,” has too long been a sealed book to the multitude, a perfect 
copy not being purchasable at less than £40. Such a work well deserved 
to be reproduced, and to be brought out under the eye of a competent 
editor, like Mr. Goldsmid, whose preface is a model of brevity and con- 
ciseness. We can quite endorse and adopt the words of Dr. Zouch in his 
“Life of Sir Philip Sidney,” when he styles this book “an invaluable 
treasure of nautical information, preserved in volumes which even at this 
day affix to his [Hakluyt’s] name a brilliancy of reputation which a series 
of ages can never efface or obscure,” at the same time certifying that the 
author “ devoted his entire studies to the investigation of those points of 
English history which regard the improvement of navigation and com- 
merce,” so that “to him we are principally indebted for a clear and com- 
prehensive description of those noble discoveries of the English nation 
made by sea or overland to the most distant quarters of the earth.” Higher 
praise could not well be given. 

Mr. Goldsmid has done well in confining his editorial labours as far 
as possible to the re-arrangement of the chapters of Hakluyt, which, to 
speak the truth, are thrown together in rather a hap-hazard fashion. He 
has grouped together in the volume before us those which relate to the 
North of Europe, the countries lying around the Baltic and the German 
Ocean. The map, which he reproduces in /fac-stmi/e as a frontispiece, 
will strike the reader who knows anything of geography as droll toa 
degree. It illustrates, indeed, what Horace says about the 

Belluosus qui remotis 
Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis ; 
but, strangely enough, though Ireland and Mona (Man) are figured in it, 
Scotland is wholly absent, and Great Britain is represented by a narrow 
promontory, south of Mona and south-east of “ Irelandia,” marked “ Pars 
Angliz,’ but resembling no known part of Great Britain. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Goldsmid will see his way before long to give us the 
second and third volumes also. 


The Official Baronage of England, by JAMES E. DOYLE (Messrs. Long- 
man), is an effort, and a most successful one, to amplify the substance 
of the “ Historic Peerage” of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, of which the 
last edition was issued just thirty years ago. The work before us con- 
sists of three volumes, in which every holder of an English peerage, 
from the earliest date, is recorded, down to the grade of viscount ; the 
title of the book will, therefore, be more appropriate when the additional 
volume or volumes may appear. Those before us are largely illustrated 
with portraits of great personages and fac-similes of their autographs ; 
and these have the additional merit of having been executed by the 
hand of the editor, who is a brother of the late Mr. Richard Doyle. 
This Baronage, however, is to be commended on another ground as well, 
for it is the only Peerage in which is adopted the plan of giving in the 
margin the precise authorities for the statements contained in the text. 
These are, for the most part, to be found among the treasures of the 
Public Record Office and of the British Museum, and they have involved 
the most laborious researches through bundles of musty parchments, 
and miles of Close and Patent Rolls. This in reality means that the 
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author must have spent almost a life-time in examining these long- 
hidden treasures (many of which had not seen the light for centuries), 
so that every entry relating to public offices has been the result of care, 
toil, and patience which deserves a reward. By means of the marginal 
column of references we obtain a guarantee of the absolute certainty 
of the information contained in the pages of this work, among the autho- 
rities quoted and referred to being the names of Froissart, Rushworth, 
Leland, Dugdale, Camden, Foley, and other antiquaries ; the Harleian 
and Arundel MSS., and the documents in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. As examples, the fact, slightly known, that John de 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, was appointed “ Chief Commissioner of 
Array in co. Suffolk, April 26, 1385,” is vouched for by the brief reference 
in vol. iii. p. 13, * Pat. 2, d.”; and for the fact that James Stuart, Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, was appointed a “Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to Charles I., April 23, 1625,” on p. 124, the reader is referred 
to “ Dom. i. 80,” which, in an extended form, denotes that in the first 
volume of Domestic Chronicles, page 80, the official record of this 
appointment is duly set forth. ° 


IN republishing in a cheap and accessible form his paper on The White 
Horses of the West of England (A. Russell Smith), Mr. W. C. Plender- 
leath, the Rector of Cherhill, Wiltshire, has made us his debtors, and we 
return him our best thanks for his tasty little manual on the subject. 
“Tom” Hughes has made us all familiar with the subject of his “ Scouring 
of the White Horse” near Uffington ; but, though we were aware of a few 
such memorials of other days cut in the undying turf, we did not realise 
how numerous they were and are till we read Mr. Plenderleath’s pleasant 
pages. Neither did we know that the old white horses had been imitated 
in various counties within the present century, and indeed within the 
memory of many who are not yet old. Mr. Plenderleath devotes a page 
or two to the “giant” cut in the hill side at Wilmington, near Beachey 
Head, not far from the landing-place of Julius Czesar, and which he seems 
to think may carry an allusion to human sacrifices. Mr. Plenderleath 
will find some additional memoranda on the Whitleaf or Bledlow Cross in 
the first volume of this magazine. 

WITH Part i. of the re-issue of Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare is 
published a copy of Shakespeare’s will, both in fac-simile (from the 
original in the Probate Registry, Somerset House) and also in clear 
Roman letter-press. This copy of the will of the great poet will doubtless 
be highly prized by a large number of Shakespearean readers. Its re- 
production, which is admirably executed, has apparently been effected by 
one of the newly-invented printing processes in which photography plays 
the'leading part. 

The Old Inns and Taverns of Ipswich, by the Rev. E. WHITE 
(Pawsey & Hayes, Ipswich), form a little book which does not confine its 
scope to Ipswich, but tells us much, and right pleasantly too, about the 
origin of inns and taverns themselves. Few towns in the kingdom would 
seem to have been better supplied in this way than Ipswich, from the 
days of the Plantagenets down to those of the immortal Pickwick. It is 
worth notice that the memory of ‘Cardinal Wolsey is still kept fresh in 
memory in Ipswich by more than one signboard. 

Mr. J. F. WADMORE, A.R.I.B.A., has reprinted from ‘‘ Archzologia 
-Cantiana” his very able paper on Zonbridge Castle and its Lords. 
The érochure is illustrated with an admirable view of the interior of the 
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castle, and by plans and diagrams, drawn by the author, and it is published 
by Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes. 

PaRT lvii. of English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) contains, 
among its other choice examples of the etcher’s art, a charming plate by 
Mr. A. Hartley, entitled, “A Corner in Westminster Abbey,” and repre- 
sents the Chapel of St. Erasmus, one of those quiet spots in the sacred 
building remarkable only for its simplicity. 


% 


@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.””—Zficharmus. 


WITH very deep regret we record the sudden death of Mr. HENRY 
BRADSHAW, M.A., librarian to the University of Cambridge, who was 
found dead in his chair on the morning of February 11. Mr. Bradshaw 
was educated at Eton, and graduated at King’s College, Cambridge in 
1854, took his M.A. in 1857. In 1856 he was appointed assistant librarian 
at the University library, and he continued to act in that capacity until 
1859, when he received the appointment of superintendent of the manu- 
scripts. This post he held until 1867, when he was elected to the post of 
University librarian. Two years after his election he contributed to 7he 
Cambridge University Gazette a series of papers upon “The University 
Library,” which he was prevailed upon to reprint in pamphlet form in 
1881. This pamphlet is important as it is the only history, or rather 
sketch of the history, of the Cambridge University Library which Cam- 
bridge can show. Further than writing the history, he contributed an 
account of the organisation of the library, which will be found as an 
appendix to his address to the meeting of librarians at Cambridge in 
1882, on which occasion he occupied the position of President. Mr. 
Bradshaw’s published writings are few and valuable. Besides various 
papers printed by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and a few com- 
munications to Wotes and Queries, he issued the following memorandum : 
—(i) The Printer of the Historia S. Albani, 1868. (ii) A Classified Index 
of the Fifteenth Century Books in the Collection of M. J. de Meyer, 1870. 
(iii) Lists of the Founts of Type and Woodcut Devices used by the 
Printers of Holland in the Fifteenth Century, 1871. (iv) The Skeleton 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 1871. (v) Notice of a Fragment of the 
Fifteen Odes and other Prayers printed at Westminster by W. Caxton 
about 1490-1, 1877. (vi) The University Library, Cambridge, 1881. 
(vii) Address delivered at the Opening of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Library Association at Cambridge, September 5, 1882, with an 
Appendix (1) On the Organisation of the University Library; (2) 
Notes on Local Libraries considered as Museums of Local Authorship 
and Printing ; (3) A Word on Size—Notation, 1882. At the Dublin 
meeting of the Library Association in 1884, he read a paper on “ Irish 
Printing.” This and other papers he did not live to revise. A paper on 
“Early Printed Bibles” was read by him before the Library Association, 
May 1, 1885. At the Cambridge meeting of 1882, in consequence of 
pressure of business, he delayed reading his paper on “ Early Bindings,” 
and promised to read it at some future time. But, alas! that time 
never came. His friends hope that he may have left materials behind 
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him, for he was engaged on several important investigations. He was 
writing an account of the earliest Cambridge printer, John Siberch, which 
was intended-to accompany reproductions of his work. With Mr. 
Furnivall he was to publish an edition of Geoffrey Chaucer. The article 
on the Invention of Printing in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” was to be 
written by him. Mr. Bradshaw was a very conscientious worker, and 
this explains so much unfinished work. His work was thoroughly done, 


and in his knowledge of early printing and printers he was without an . 


equal. Many of our younger lovers of bibliography owe their thorough 
knowledge to the friendly advice of Mr. Bradshaw. Not only will he be 
missed in our bibliographical department of knowledge by men of various 
countries, but more by the resident members of the University, by whom 
the loss will be felt for some time to come, especially as the end has 
come so very sudden and unexpected. 

Mr. SARSFIELD HUBERT BURKE, the author of several historical 
works, died in February, after a short illness, in the Italian Hospital, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. Among Mr. Burke’s writings were “The 
Men and Women of the English Reformation,” and “Historical Portraits 
of the Tudor Dynasty,” the latter in four volumes. ‘Mr. Burke's 
historical researches in the British Museum, the Record Office, and the 
Exchequer,” remarks The Weekly Register, “were pursued for a period 
of twenty-six years, and the results of his labours, which have thrown an 
entirely new light upon the Reformation period of our history, have won 
words of praise and commendation from men of such opposite views as 
the Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Gladstone. At the time of his death he 
was engaged on ‘A History of the Irish Viceroys,’ but his labours were 
not sufficiently advanced to be of any practical benefit in this direction.” 
It is to be regretted that the labours of Mr. Burke met with such scant 
recognition at the hands of the public that his latter days were passed in 
the greatest privation, not to say absolute poverty. 

Mr. RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN, F.R.C.S., author of several works 
of biographical interest, &c., died on February 5, at Bosterdown, near 
Dublin. The son of a Dublin merchant, he was born at the end of the 
last century, became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and devoted many years of his life to literature and works of philanthropy. 
He was one of the colleagues of Clarkson, Wilberforce; and Buxton in the 
movement for the abolition of slavery. Among his best known works 
may be mentioned “The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola,” “The 
Life and Times of United Irishmen,” “The Mussulman,” “ Travels in the 
West Indies,” “Egypt and Mahomed Ali,” “The Island of Cuba,” “ The 
Memoirs of the Countess of Blessington,” “ The History of Irish Periodical 
Literature,” and “The Connexion of the Kingdom of Ireland with the 
Crown of England.” 

His EXCELLENCY SUBHI PASHA died on January 16, at Constan- 
tinople. “His death,” says The Atheneum, “leaves a wide gap among 
the survivors of the Ottoman renaissance. From his father he inherited 
a princely fortune, which he devoted liberally to the promotion of litera- 
ture and science. His rich Oriental library was freely open to scholars, 
and his fine numismatic cabinet attracted Europeans. Among his writings 
are some on numismatics and statistics, and he was an honorary member 
of several English and French societies. During the troubles of his 
country he sold his collections, and he is said to have died in debt. By 
command he.was buried in the Imperial vaults of the mosque of Sultan 
Mahmoud.” 
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CAPTAIN FRANCIS CAPPER BROOKE, of Ufford Place, near. Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, who died on January 13, was an enthusiastic antiquarian, 
and for many years the owner of one of the finest and most extensive 
libraries in the above county. Captain Brooke, who formerly held a 
commission in the Grenadier Guards, was eleventh in lineal descent from 
Reginald Brooke, of Aspall, Suffolk, second son of Sir Thomas Brooke 
and Toane, his wife, Baroness Cobham, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Reginald Braybrooke. Captain Brooke, it may be added, was chiefly 
instrumental in the restoration, a few years ago, of the magnificent tomb 
of Lord and Lady Cobham and of the fine series of brasses to the memory 
of the Brooke family in the church of Cobham, Kent. The work was 
carried out at a cost of several thousand pounds, and mainly at the 
expense of Captain Brooke. 


apeetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fan. 14, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the 
chair. Mr. W. Chichester exhibited a fine silver monteith, hall-marked 
for 1705-6; also a silver punch-bowl, Dutch, c7vca 1685. Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum exhibited a terra-cotta tragic mask from near Naples. Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope read a paper “On the Mediaeval Silver-Mounted 
Drinking Vessels called Mazers ;” and Mr. Octavius Morgan also com- 
municated a few brief notes on the same subject. The Mazer bowls 
exhibited were over thirty in all, including nearly every good specimen 
that is known to exist in this country. Among them were two belonging 
to Harbledown Hospital, Kent, the older of which dates back from about 
A.D. 1250, and is supposed to be the oldest sample. Another Mazer from 
the almhouses at Saffron Walden, Essex, has embossed on the centre of 
its interior the figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary and her Divine Child. 
There were two bowls lent by the Ironmongers’ Company, and two by 
Mr. A. W. Franks ; of these one was purchased by him at the Narford 
sale for £250; the other, made of leather, dates from the fourteenth 
century. Besides these, there was one lent by Mr. H. Syer Cuming ; one 
by Whitgift’s Hospital at Croydon; one by Oriel College, Oxford ; one 
by the Rector of Epworth, Lincolnshire ; one, a fine and large one, by the 
Rev. Mr. Brackenridge ; and one by the Rev. H. F. St. John, of Dinmore 
Manor, Herefordshire : this was hall-marked, A.D. 1585; it bore the arms 
of Coles of Leicestershire, and formerly belonged to Dr. Stukeley. Some 
of the Mazers had also their covers ; most were of maple wood.— Fan. 28, 
Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited 
the diamond signet of Queen Henrietta Maria, and read some remarks addi- 
tional to his former paper on the subject. Mr. Fortnum also exhibited and 
described a number of other false and genuine signets of contemporary 
date. Dr. Duka described and exhibited a heavy ivory anklet from 
Africa and a singular carved cup, of date 1594, of rhinoceros horn. In 
connectidn with this subject Dr. Murie exhibited the beautiful rhinoceros 
horn formerly the property of Linnzeus, now belonging to the Linnzan 
Society. The Rev. C. H. E. White communicated an account of a curious 
reliquary of very late Italian work, containing a representation of the 
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Doom and other subjects modelled in composition and highly coloured. 
The Rev. H.J. Cheales exhibited and described a number of Roman and 
other remains found during the formation of the railway at Willoughby, 
Lincolnshire.—Feé. 4, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. The Hon. 
H. A. Dillon was elected secretary. Mr. J. P. Rylands exhibited, by 
permission of Mr. H. A. de Colyer, a massive gilt bronze ring of Pope 
Paul II. (1464—1471). The setting for the stone—in this case a piece of 
splendidly coloured blue glass—is very large, and has on either side 
shields bearing respectively the arms of the Papal See and of France, 
with the Evangelistic symbols as supporters. The hoop is inscribed 
PAVLVS . PP . SECVNDVS. These massive rings were given by the popes to 
the personages whom they invested with fiefs, and were not made for 
wear. The weight of the one exhibited is 74 oz. troy. Mr. Peckover 
exhibited a small MS. codex of the Greek Testament, c. 1100, with 
illuminations of the four Evangelists. Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited 
the seal of Cardinal Andrea de Valle, 1517, which he fully described, 
comparing it in its artistic character with bronze casts from three other 
seals of approximate date made for cardinals of Leo X.’s creation. The 
chief feature of Cardinal de Valle’s seal is a fine group of saints, including 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Prisca, and St. Andrew, surrounding the Blessed 
Virgin and Child. Mr. Fortnum believes this seal to be the work of one 
Lantizio, a Perugian artist of whom little is known, but who undoubtedly 
produced works of great merit. Lord Justice Fry read a paper by Prof. 
Chandler on “ The Value of Court Rolls,” pointing out their great interest 
and the necessity for their better preservation. The Professor's paper 
concluded by appealing to the Society of Antiquaries to take some steps 
to instruct the possessors of these documents how great is their value, and 
how and where they may best be preserved. A discussion followed, in 
which Lord Justice Fry, the President, Mr. Stuart Moore, and others took 
part. It was finally resolved that the Society should take some such 
action as that indicated by Prof. Chandler. 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— Fam. 20, Mr. G. R. Wright, 
F.S.A., in the chair. Interesting objects of antiquity were exhibited by 
various members, among which the following may be referred to. A 
remarkable twelfth-century bronze figure of the Saviour crucified, evi- 
dently taken from the binding of a MS. book, the eyes being enamelled, 
and the head having a mural crown ; two small portraits painted on 
copper, one dated 1583, exhibited by Mr. Rayson; a series of drawings 
of Moulton Church, Northampton, by Mr. E. Law, showing a recently 
discovered window, apparently of Saxon date, over the arcade of the 
north aisle, which is of early thirteenth century work, the window having 
existed previously in an older wall. Foundations have been met with of 
a still earlier church, which had a nave 14 ft. wide and achancel. Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., pointed out that the present chancel arch of the 
existing church still occupied the same position as that of the first small 
church erected on the site. While the church had been rebuilt several 
times and greatly enlarged, the position of this arch had never been 
altered. The first paper was by Mr. Syer Cuming, F.S.A. Scot., on the 
old traders’ signs in Westminster Hall. For fully a century anda half 
the Hall was employed as a sort of bazaar, the stalls being rented by 
booksellers, law stationers, and sempstresses. The danger of such an 
occupation was pointed out, the magnificent Hall having barely escaped 
destruction in consequence of the little shops having caught fire in 
February, 1630-1. Mr. Cuming referred to many old authors and quaint 
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extracts relating to the sale of wares in the Hall, the anomaly of these 
sales close to the Courts of Law being dwelt upon. There is a drawing 
of Gravelot about 1735, which shows the arrangement, the courts being 
at the upper end of the Hall, and a line of shops or stalls on either side. 
Each appears to have had a sign, following the custom of the times ; those 
of the booksellers have been recorded in great part on their published 
books. Thus we hear of the Angel, the Ball, the Black Bear, the Gilt or 
Golden Cup, Judge’s Head, Spread Eagle, White Hart, and some others. 
Notices of the books published in the Hall were also given. In answer 
to the Chairman, Mr. E. Walford said that a print of the interior of the 
Hall, with the shops and their signs, appears in vol. iii. of his “ Old and 
New London ;” and he congratulated the lawyers on having got rid of 
such inmates as publishers. The second paper was on the “ History of 
the Church at Barnack,” communicated in notes by the late Rev. Mr. 
Haig to the Rev. Canon Argles. Both papers were read by Mr. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A.—Fed. 3, Mr. Geo. R. Wright, F.S.A., in the chair. It was 
announced that the Bishop of Durham had suggested July 26 for the com- 
mencement of the Congress to be held in the county of Durham under 
his presidency, and that the council had agreed to the date named. 
Visits will be paid to Durham city and cathedral, Raby Castle, Finchale, 
Dinsdale, and many other places. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a 
collection of ancient engravings of German and Flemish towns, mostly of 
sixteenth century date, showing the system of medizval fortification, 
* fortified bridges with towers and barbican, and many interesting details of 
early arrangement. Among the number was a bird’s eye view of the 
Abbey of Einsedlen. Mr. De Gray Birch, F.S.A., described two stones 
now at Valetta in the possession of Mr. Strickland, who brought them 
from Asia Minor. They are covered with Phcenician inscriptions, hitherto 
unpublished. A translation will be prepared forthwith. Etton Church, 
Northamptonshire, was described by Mr. J. T. Irvine, who exhibited some 
well-executed drawings. Mr. Earle Way reported the recent discovery of 
a series of brick arches in the basement of a portion of the Duke of 
Suffolk’s palace in Southwark, which were revealed during some 
works of rebuilding on the site. A large number of fragments of 
pottery were exhibited, but these indicated the earlier occupation of the 
sité by some Roman building, since they were the work of that people. 
A paper by Mr. Syer Cuming, F.S.A. Scot., on an ancient Roman 
“Turbo,” was read by Mr. Birch in the author’s absence. It is formed 
of hard bone, and had been painted green, and was found in the Roman 
station at South Shields. Mr. E. Walford referred to Virgil’s description 
of the use of tops nearly 2,000 years ago, showing how it has not 
changed during so many years. A paper was then read by Mr. Brock on 
behalf of its author, the Rev. C. Collier, of Andover, on the remarkable 
excavations now in progress at Winchester Cathedral, under the direction 
of the Dean. About five feet of earth is being removed from the base of 
the cathedral walls, and search for the site of the New Minster has been 
rewarded by the discovery of the wall, apparently, of the south side of the 
church which stood parallel to the cathedral. The ancient crypt of the 
latter is also being cleared out. An old record of ancient earthworks at 
Alfriston and Wolstanbury, prepared by Mr. A. Cope, was then read. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feé. 4, Mr. R. P. Pullan in the chair. 
Some new by-laws, which had been approved by the council,were brought 
before the meeting and carried. The Rev. J.R. Boyle read a paper “On 
the Crypt of St. Wilfrid’s, Repton,” in which he disputed the statement 
VOL. IX. K 
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that the Danes destroyed the monastery, and contended that the crypt 
and chancel are of early Saxon date. Mr. Boyle gave a lengthy archi- 
tectural description of the buildings, and dealt critically with certain of 
the features distinctive of Saxon work. Mr. Rickman followed with an 
architectural notice of the subject, stating his doubts as to whether the 
walls of the chancel are coeval with those of the crypt. Mr. J. P. Harri- 
son gave a description of the discovery of “sun-beads” at Minster, and 
explained the method of their formation. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the resemblance of these ornaments to the prized aggry beads of 
Ashantee brought up the consideration of the possible Roman origin of 
such objects. Mr. J. Saunders exhibited an oil painting of the east side 
of the cloisters at Westminster, showing the walled-up entrance to the 
Chapter House as it appeared about 1700. Mr. Ready sent a large 
picture of Chester, of about the same period, taken from the race-course, 
and showing the changes which have since been brought about in that 
‘city. Mrs. Kerr laid before the meeting some drawings of rude stone 
monuments in Servia, possibly prehistoric. 

BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Feé. 2, Mr. W. Morrison, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. W. Simpson read a paper “On the Tower of Babel and the Birs 
Nimroud : Suggestions as to the Origin of Mesopotamian Tower Tem- 
ples.” A paper was read by M. E. Lefébre, “Le Cham et l’'Adam 
Egyptiens.” 

VICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTE.—Yan. 18. A paper on 
“ Samoan Traditions” was read by the Rev. T. Powell, who, during a 
long residence among the natives of Samoa, gathered from the “ keepers 
of the traditions” all the early history of their race, including sundry 
transmitted narratives of the Creation and the Deluge. The advance of 
European civilisation and the deaths of most of the ‘‘keepers ” have ren- 
dered Mr. Powell’s manuscripts in many cases the sole record thereof. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.— Fan. 15, Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. The 
Chairman read a note from Mr. W. Huyshe describing a monument in 
the church of Lingfield, Surrey, to Sir Reginald Cobham and his wife 
Anne Bardolf, and suggesting that Shakespeare, while first writing 
“ Henry IV.,” might have been aware of the alliance of the houses of 
Cobham and Bardolph, and in assigning names to the followers of Old- 
castle (Falstaff) might have adopted that of Bardolph for one of them 
from the fact of his knowledge of that alliance. Mr. R. G. Moulton read 
a paper “‘On Character Development in Shakespeare as illustrated by 
‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Henry V.’ ” 

NUMISMATIC.— Fan. 21, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. 
H. Montagu exhibited a copy in pewter of the five-pound piece of Vic- 
toria ; Mr. Cochran Patrick an impression of an unpublished variety of a 
farthing of Alexander III. of Scotland, having on the reverse a star in 
one division instead of the four mullets; Mr. Durlacher an angel of 
Charles I., having on the obverse a double mint mark of a castle and a 
negro’s head, and on the reverse a castle only ; and Mr. J. G. Halla 
“quattri scudi d’oro” of Pope Urban VIII., and a medal in gold of 
Innocent X. Mr. Evans read the first portion of a paper on the coinages 
of Henry VIII. (after 1542) and Edward VI., issued at the London and 
Southwark mints. Having first adverted to the importance of the 
palzographic evidence afforded by the inscriptions on the coinages of 
these two kings, and having explained the object and nature of mint 
marks, he proceeded to discuss the various issues since 1542, making 
many modifications in the classification adopted by Hawkins and Kenyon, 
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and attributing to Edward VI. several issues which hitherto had been 
assigned to his father. In the course of his arguments Mr. Evans showed 
that dies bearing the effigy and name of Henry VIII. were still in use in 
the third year of Edward VI. 

HISTORICAL.— Fam. 21, Mr. C. A. Fyffe, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Hyde 
Clarke read a paper on “ The Picts and pre-Celtic Britain,” based on the 
testimony of Bede as to female succession among the Pictish kings, and 
the observations of Dr. Skene, Professor Rhys, Mr. Grant Allen, &c. 
With these latter the author concurred that the Picts were not Celts or 
Aryans, but Turcomans, and he treated them as Iberians, and belonging 
to the nations who occupied Britain before the Celts. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Fan. 12, Mr. F. Galton, president, 
inthe chair. Mr. B. Wright exhibited a bronze sword of the leaf pattern, 
found by the late Captain Sir W. Peel at Sandy, Bedfordshire. A col- 
lection of flint implements from the junction of the Thames and Wandle 
was exhibited by Mr. G. F. Lawrence. Dr. R. Munro read a paper “On 
the Archzological Importance of Ancient British Lake Dwellings and 
their Relation to Analogous Remains in Europe.” In a paper “On 
Three Stone Circles in Cumberland,” Mr. A. L. Lewis showed that in 
these circles, as in others previously described by him, there is a marked 
preponderance of outlying stones and prominent hills towards the north- 
east, and that the circle builders followed the Babylonians rather than 
the Egyptians in their rules of orientation. In the relation between 
stone circles and adjacent hills and outlying stones, suggestions might be 
found not only of sun worship, but also of mountain worship and of 
phallic worship. 

SHORTHAND.—Fan. 6, Mr. E. Pocknell, President, in the chair. Mr. 
J. B. Rundell read a paper “On the Use of Position in Shorthand,” 
referring for illustrations to the use of that principle not only in his own 
system, in which he employs nine positions in relation to a double line of 
writing, but in the systems of Richardson (1800) and Moat (1833), who 
both employed from three to five lines of writing, and a great number of 
positions—the former for the purpose of showing the position of con- 
sonants and vowels understood, and the latter vowels alone. A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Gurney-Salter, Mr. T. A. Reed, and other experts 
took part.—Fd. 3, Mr. E. Pocknell, President, in the chair. Dr. Westby- 
Gibson exhibited twelve MS. books, all written in Rich’s system of short- 
hand, as improved by Dr. Doddridge, who died 1751. At the Dissenting 
academy of this minister every branch of knowledge was taught in 
lectures, taken down by pupils first taught shorthand. The first volume 
was a diary of Rev. Richard Jones, one of Doddridge’s pupils ; the 
second, ‘‘ Sacramental Devotions and Meditations,” was by the same ; 
the third volume, “ Lectures on Jewish Antiquities,” delivered in 1748, is 
an unpublished work of Dr. Doddridge ; Nos. 4 and 5 are “ Lectures on 
Pneumatology, Ethics, and Theology,” by Dr. Doddridge. The other 
volumes, Nos. 6 to 12, are written by some other hand. Mr. F. H. Valpy 
read a paper explanatory of his new system of shorthand, entitled 
“ Audeography.” 

RoyaL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Fan. 27, Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, 
President, in the chair. A paper was read by Dr. C. Mansfield Ingleby, 
entitled “‘ Some Notes on the History of the Shakespearean Canon.” The 
writer, after a justification of the title as indicating a general analogy to 
the canon of Scripture, went into the inquiry of what Shakespeare wrote, 
and discriminated between authentic and genuine. He then noticed 
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Shakespeare’s rise in 1592, and earliest mention of a play now received 
as his, viz., by Robert Green, and attributions of two other plays to 
Shakespeare by Weaver. Reference was then made to Mere’s list of 
Shakespeare’s plays, with remarks on “ Love’s Labours Wonne.” “ Henry 
IV.,” and “ Titus Andronicus.” Dr. Ingleby next alluded to the eulogies 
of “ Hamlet” by Harvey and Scoloker, with attribution of authorship to 
Shakespeare, and Drummond’s condemnation of “ The Winter’s Tale.” 
The evidence afforded by the Stationers’ Company’s registers and the 
title-pages of the early quarto editions was then appealed to, and a 
summary of twenty-one plays in the period preceding the first folio was 
given, references being made in the conclusion to difficulties of identifica- 
tion, classes of plays as affecting authorship, the canon of 1623 and 1632, 
of 1664 and 1685. Kirkman’s list of plays attributed to Shakespeare, 
and the canons of Rowe, Malone, Chalmers, Pope, Theobald, Johnson, 
and the more modern ones of Dyce, Delius, Furnivall, Hudson, and 
Rolfe. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which the 
a Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, and Mr. Gilbert Highton (the secretary) 
took part. 

ASIATIC.—fFan. 11, Col. Yule, President, in the chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. H. C. Kay “On the Early History of Cairo and its 
Founders.” 

“Opp VOLUMES.”—The concluding open monthly meeting of the 
session of “Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on February 5, his “ oddship,” Brother J. R. Brown, F.R.G.S., 
President, in the chair. A paper on “Old Organ Music” was read by 
Brother Burnham W. Hormer, who illustrated his remarks by selections 
performed upon an American chamber organ. A discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, in which Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Martin, Mr. A. G. Hill, 
the Rev. W. Stainer, and others took part. 

St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fanuary 30, annual meet- 
ing, Rev. L. Gilbertson in the chair. The proceedings, which were of a 
formal character for the transaction of ordinary business, concluded with 
a vote of thanks to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral for the 
use of the Chapter-house for the meetings of the society.—Feéruary 11. 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., delivered an address on ‘‘ The Manipu- 
lation of Old Churches, commonly called ‘ Restoration.’” 


THE first meeting of the Shelley Society, which now numbers 100 
members, will take place at the London Universityon March 10. Among 
the works which will be shortly issued to the members are: Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman’s “ Shelley Library,” giving a complete history of each of 
Shelley’s works, and also Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s “ Autobiography of 
Shelley.” 


PROVINCIAL. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Dec. 14. The following 
communications were read: “The Oghams on the Brodie Stone, with 
Notes on the Inscriptions of the Newton and Golspie Stones,” by the 
Earl of Southesk ; “ Early Notices of the Bass Rock,” by Mr. John J. 
Reid, B.A.; “Notice of Cup-marked Stones and Curing Well on the 
Estate of Garth, Fortingall, Perthshire,” with drawings, by Mr. James 
Macintosh Gow ; and a notice of a Wood-carver’s Tool-box, with Celtic 
Ornamentation, recently discovered in a peat-moss in the Island of Evie, 
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Orkney, by Mr. J..W. Cursiter. This tool-box, which, with its contents, 
was exhibited, measures I1} in. in length by 4} in. in breadth, and 3 in. in 
depth, is elaborately ornamented by a running pattern of diverging 
spirals, and other designs of specially Celtic character. The box was 
furnished with a sliding lid, which is now in fragments, and it contained 
a series of tool handles made of bone or horn, evidently for carving in 
wood or some such purpose. The blades of the tools, which had been of 
jron, have entirely perished, but there remained in the box the piece of 
pumice-stone with which the carver used to polish up his work. This box 
is thought to be the oldest bitof wood-carving known in Scotland.— az. 11. 
Professor Norman MacPherson, Vice-President, in the chair. The papers 
read were: “An Account of the Excavation of St. Medan’s Cave and 
Chapel, in the Parish of Kirkmaiden, Wigtownshire,” by Dr. Robert 
Trotter and Sir Herbert Maxwell ; “A Notice of the Discovery of portions 
of two pen-angular Brooches of Silver, with Beads of Glass and Amber, 
and a Silver Coin of Coenwulf, King of Mercia (A.D. 795—818), at Mains 
of Croy, Inverness-shire,” by Mr. Alexander Ross, F.S.A. ; and ‘ Com- 
munications respecting recent Discoveries of Cists with Urns, and other 
accompaniments of Pre-historic Burial, in Aberdeenshire and Roxburgh- 
shire,” by the Rev. A. Leslie, and Messrs. R. Cruickshank, A. S. Forrest, 
W. Laidlaw, and G. Sim. Among the objects displayed were a cinerary 
urn found with burnt human bones on Dunion Hill, Bedrule, Roxburgh- 
shire, and an urn, of “ drinking-cup ” form, found also in Roxburghshire ; 
these were exhibited by Lord Lothian, the President.—Feé. 8. The com- 
munications which were read were as follow :—(1) Notice of carved oak 
panels which were formerly in the Franciscan Nunnery in Dundee (with 

hotographs) by Mr. John Shiell; (2) On some rock markings, by 
Gestuater Duns, D.D.; (3) Notice of two sculptured stones in Glen 
Urquhart, hitherto undescribed (with rubbings and drawings), by Mr. 
William Mackay ; (4) Notice of a small cup-shaped glass vessel, found in 
astone cist at the Public School, Airlie, and now presented to the Museum 
by the School Board of Airlie, by James Davidson, Solicitor, of Kirriemuir ; 
(5) Notice of a large cinerary urn, recently discovered at Easter Gelly- 
bank, Kinross, and now presented to the Museum by Mr. Haig of Blair- 
hill, by Mr. Robert Burns Begg. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF IRELAND.— 
The meeting for the province of Munster was held at Waterford, Nov. 11, 
and following day, under the presidency of Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, V.P. 
The Rev. J. Graves, hon. secretary, stated that there were in the county of 
Waterford a good many structures that might be called national monu- 
ments, and that might be placed on the catalogue of national monuments 
to be preserved under the Act of Sir John Lubbock, for the preservation 
of such monuments ; and that the local branch should form a list of the 
buildings in the county, and of historical remains worthy of being pre- 
served. The President, in his opening address, remarked that the ancient 
monuments are to a nation what family relics and records are to an indi- 
vidual. “This association,” he said, “is doing a national work and 
fulfilling a national duty, and ought to be amply endowed from the 
National Treasury. In foreign countries public grants are given for similar 
purposes, and I do not know why a less enlightened policy is pursued 
with regard to Ireland. In England large sums are voted year after year to 
the British and South Kensington Museums out of the Consolidated Fund, 
to which Ireland has contributed her share. On what principle of justice 
then can State aid be withheld from the only Irish association which 
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devotes itself to this important national duty.” On the conclusion of the 
address, Mr. Robert Day read a paper on “ The Ancient Silver-work of 
Cork, and its Guilds,” the mace of that city being specially selected for 
illustration. A paper was read by Mr. R. J. Ussher, J.P., on “ Raths,” 
and their contents, which gave rise to a very interesting discussion. A 
paper by Dr. Redmond, on “ The Ancient Chalice and Vestments,” one 
by Mr. Quinlan on “The Ancient Cooking Utensils of the Irish,” and 
one by Dr. Martin, who dwelt, in pleasant language, on “ The Antiquities 
which stud our Highways.” Papers were also read by the Rev. Mr, 
Graves and Mr. Wakeman, and Mr. V. Mackesy called attention to 
several objects of interest found in Waterford city, consisting of tiles, 
oak-work, and other specimens of ancient handicraft, found in the crypt 
of the Protestant Cathedral. On the second day af the meeting, visits 
were paid to Reginald’s Tower and the crypt of Waterford Cathedral, the 
Protestant Cathedral, and the tower of the old Dominican Abbey, 
generally known as Blackfriars. In the sacristy of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral were seen some vestments and altar plate of great antiquity. 
The annual meeting was held on Faz. 13, in the Museum, Butler House, 
Kilkenny, the Bishop of Ossory in the chair. The Annual Report having 
been read and adopted, a discussion took place with reference to holding 
an autumn meeting and having excursions in Kilkenny. The secretary 
read a summary of the treasurer’s report of receipts and disbursements, 
and the officers for the ensuing year were duly elected. The Rev. J. F. 
M. French then read a paper on “ The Discovery of pieces of Glass-slag, 
&c., at Glonogall, county Wicklow,” which, he thought, indicated that 
there had been in ancient times an establishment at the place for the 
manufacture of glass. The secretary submitted to the meeting a paper 
on “ The Local Coins, or Tradesmen’s Tokens, of Wexford,” which had 
been contributed by Mr. Gillespie, of Dublin; and also a paper by Mr. 
W. J. Knowles, of Ballymena, on “ Forged Antiquities.” Mr. George D. 
Burtchaell contributed a paper on ‘‘ The History of the Rothe family,” 
who had played an important part in connection with Kilkenny. A vote 
of thanks to Mr. Arthur Kavanagh was proposed and passed, for his 
promptitude in handing over to the Society the antiquities bequeathed by 
the late Lady Harriette Kavanagh. The rich and valuable collection of 
antiquities was examined with much interest by the company. 
HAILEYBURY COLLEGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oct. 19. Meeting 
for the continued narration of holiday experiences. Mr. E. P. Ash 
described several places of interest in the Isle of Thanet ; Sandwich, one 
of the Cinque Ports, with its two Norman churches, and the old walls 
and harbour ; and Richborough, the Rutfugie of the Romans. He also 
sketched the history of the town of Hanover. Mr. W. W. Walker gave 
a short account of Croyland and ifs quaint triple bridge. Mr. H. L. 
Hutton next spoke of the churches of Cromer, Southrepps, and Sherring- 
ham, Norfolk, and concluded with a description of Felbrigg Church and 
House, the home of William Windham. The Rev. G. E. Jeans gave an 
account of St. Andrews and Leuchars, with its external Norman arcade, 
and compared the church at Grantham with that at Newark ; (the pecu- 
liarity of these churches is the extension of the aisles to a level with the 
front of the west tower). At Belton, near Grantham, is a series of monu- 
ments of the Custs, and at West Theddledorpe, some fine woodwork and 
curious stone altars. In conclusion, the President mentioned the im- 
provements of late years at Edinburgh Cathedral; also the remains of 
he famous Mausoleur at Halicarnassus, now in the British Museum.— 
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Nov. 2. The Rev. G. E. Jeans read a paper upon the parish of 
Navenby, in Lincolnshire, and its neighbourhood. The great peculiarity 
of Navenby Church is an Easter sepulchre in stone, a possession which 
few English churches caa boast. The old. font of the church is now in 
the Rectory garden, its place having been taken by a modern one. In 
the village there are a few interesting old houses, and one with armorial 
bearings over the door. Close by runs one of the four great Roman 
roads, the Ermine Street, and in the neighbourhood is Temple Bruer, 
formerly a house of the Knights Templars. In an adjoining parish is 
Somerton Castle, built by Anthony Beck, one of the proudest of the proud 
Bishops of Durham. The Castle was for some time after the battle of 
Poictiers the scene of the imprisonment of the French King John. A 
short discussion followed the reading of the paper.—/Vov. 10, at a meet- 
ing of the Art Section the Rev. W. D. Fenning lectured on “Ancient 
Schools of Sculpture.”—/Vov. 16, Mr. R. T. Blomfield read a paper on 
“Romanesque Architecture in France and Spain.” He began with a 
general description of the origin and rise of this style of architecture, 
citing as examples of its gradual development several churches in the 
south of Europe. The paper was illustrated throughout by a large col- 
lection of drawings and sketches. 
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THE celebration of the fifth centenary of the University of Heidelberg 
will be celebrated in August next. 

Mr. J. HORACE ROUND is preparing for publication a critical essay 
on “The early life of Anne Boleyn,” dealing with the points in con- 
troversy between Messrs. Friedmann, Brewer, and Gairdner. 

AN interesting supplement to the exhibition of Turner drawings at the 
Royal Academy has been made by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
Savile-row. 

MEssrRs. JARVIS & SON will shortly publish a reprint of Downe’s 
“Roscius Anglicanus,” a historical review of the stage after its suppression 
in 1614. It will be accompanied by a preface by Mr. Joseph Knight. 

Mr. J. D. CADOGAN delivered a lecture on Wednesday evening, 
February 17, at the Birbeck Institution, Chancery-lane, entitled “ Pottery 
and Porcelain.” The lecture was historically and practically illustrated. 

THE annual meeting of the National Society for Preserving the 
Memorials of the Dead will be held in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Burlington House at the end of May or early in June. 

“THE Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England ; a Social Sketch 
of the Times,” by Mr. John Ashton, has been published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mr. W. F. SKENE, is now engaged in revising his “ History of Celtic 
Scotland” for a new edition. The first volume, which has long been out 
of print, will be sent to press very shortly. 

ACCORDING to The Academy, Mr. Edmund Gosse will give a course of 
eight lectures at Cambridge this term on “English Poetry from the 
Death of Chaucer to the Italian Revival, 1400 to 1550.” 
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MR. A. S. MuRRAY has been appointed Keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquities at the British Museum, in the place of Professor C. T. Newton, 
resigned. 

OLD EDINBURGH will be represented at the approaching International 
Exhibition at Edinburgh, on the same lines as Old London at South 
Kensington. 

AT University College, London, Professor Newton is delivering a 
course of three lectures on Greek inscriptions, followed by three on Greek 
myths illustrated by Fictile Vases and other Monuments. The lectures 
still to be given are fixed for March 5 and March 19. 

LORD ROSEBERY suggests that there should be in Scotland a society 
for printing manuscript materials for Scotch history. It would preserve 
what is perishable, and form a collection valuable in literature and attrac- 
tive to Scotchmen. 

THE Dowager Lady Howard de Walden, sister of the late Duke of 
Portland, many of whose relatives lie buried beneath the church, ha; 
just presented six windows of rare old painted glass to the parish churci 
of St. Marylebone. 

A CUTLASS that once belonged to Lord Byron has been presented tp 
the museum of the Historical and Ethnological Society of Athens. There 
is an inscription on it, stating that it was given to Dr. Petros Stephanitzis, 
of Santa Maura, at Missolonghi, on March 10/22, 1824. 

Mr. W. J. COURTHOPE has finished volumes xi. and x. of his anno- 
tated edition of the works of Alexander Pope, completing the corre- 
spondence and other prose writings. There will yet remain the volume 
containing the life. 

THE drawings submitted in the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
Sketch-book Competition—comprising sixteen sets, some of great merit— 
were exhibited at the meeting of the Association, at the Professional Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, February 4. 

AT a meeting of the Academia of the Catholic Religion, at the house 
of Cardinal Manning, at Westminster, on Tuesday, January 19, Mr. T. 
W. Allies read a paper on “The continuous witness of history through 
eighteen centuries to the See of Peter.” : 

UNDER the title of “ Northumbria,” will be published annually, in 
the autumn, a volume devoted to the Antiquities of the North. The 
— will be edited by Mr. T. T. Wildridge, author of “ Old and New 
Hull.’ 

MR. WILLIAM SHARP, who is preparing the Severn Memoirs, writes 
under date of February 11 :—“I should be much obliged if any one 
possessing correspondence by the late Joseph Severn likely to prove 
serviceable for the memoirs—letters especially of date circa 1817 to 1830 
—would communicate with me thereupon.” 

Mr. B. QUARITCH, of Piccadilly, has issued a list of works on medizval 
costume, illuminated ornaments, antique alphabets, furniture, ancient 
arms and armour, and architecture, by Messrs. Henry Shaw, F.S.A,, 
Joseph Strutt, J. R. Planché, Sir S. R. Meyrick, and other writers. The 
list will repay examination. . 

MEssRS. LONGMAN hope to publish next autumn the first volume of “A 
History of the Great Civil War,” by Mr. S.R. Gardiner. The volume 
will bring the narrative down to November 23, 1644, the day of the King’s 
return to Oxford after the second battle of Newbury and the relief of 
Donnington Castle. 


HERR THEODORE GRAF, of Vienna, who brought from Egypt the 
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celebrated papyri, afterwards purchased by the Archduke Rainer, of 
Austria, has completed a collection of ancient Egyptian textile fabrics of 
wool and linen. He has obtained 300 specimens, mostly from sepulchres, 
representing the result of many years of labour. 

A CORRESPONDENCE has taken place in Zhe Times concerning the 
famous Nestorian tablet at Si-ngan Fu. Professor De Lacouperie, of 
University College, London, suggests that steps should be taken by the 
Foreign Office with the view to its preservation, and being placed in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, of Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, is 
desirous of purchasing Malone’s unpublished manuscript papers on the 
life of Shakespeare and the history of the old English stage, which have 
long disappeared, but of which a large number are believed to have been 
in the hands of the Rev. R. Jephson, of Bath, about the year 1812. 

THE Royal Academicians have bought the well-known large picture 
of a drawing-school, probably that of the St. Martin’s-lane Academy, 
attributed to Hogarth, and representing a nude model seated on a 
pedestal on our left, with one arm raised, while a number of students are 
grouped on our right and in the background. 

SOME native gentlemen have lately started at Madras a Sanskrit 
and Vernacular Text Society, with the object of collecting, preserving, 
and publishing ancient and valuable Sanskrit and vernacular manuscripts. 
The first work to be undertaken by the Society is the publication of a 
series of MSS. and historical records in the Madras Government Oriental 
Library and elsewhere. 

IN the course of some recent excavations for brick-earth in King’s-field, 
near Faversham, Kent, a collection of old coins and other relics was 
discovered. Among them are two large gold pendants, one of which is 
set with garnets, two large silver brooches, also set with garnets, a 
buckle set with three stones, a quantity of beads, quartz, a ring, and a 
sword. Similar discoveries have been made in the same field on previous 
occasions. 

THE members of the Leland Club will leave London for their second 
Continental excursion on April 27, under the guidance of Mr. George R. 
Wright, the hon. secretary, and Mr. John Reynolds, the hon. treasurer. 
The places which it is intended to visit include Amiens, Beauvais, Gour- 
nay, Gisors, Compiégne, Noyon, Crépy en Valois, Courcy le Chateau, 
Laon, Soissons, Rheims, Epernay, and Chalons. 

A COLLECTION of antique Greek painted vases lately sold at Christie’s 
contained, says The Times, some unusually good examples of these most 
interesting works of the ancient art workmen, hardly one of whom is 
known by name, yet the beauty of their designs and the astonishing 
mastery shown in drawing the figure are the wonder and admiration of all 
modern artists and critics. 

A NEw reredos has been erected in the well-known church of St. Peter 
Mancroft, at Norwich. The work is in the Perpendicular style, and con- 
sists in the main of two series of niches, one above the other. It is 
intended to fill all the niches with sculpture, but at present only some of 
these statues are in place ; others, however, are in hand. Mr. John P. 
Seddon, architect, of London, designed the reredos, which is executed 
by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

A CENTENARIAN STEAM ENGINE.—A “Sun and Planet” engine, 
designed by James Watt, has still a place in the famous brewery of 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co. in Chiswell-street, and is still performing the 
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duty for which it was constructed in 1785. Though there have been 
alterations to increase its power, all the principal parts remain as they 
were originally manufactured. A metal tablet affixed to the engine gives 
an account of its invention and history.—Czty Press. 

THE authorities at New York have formally cautioned the public 
against swindling notices inserted in newspapers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to the effect that large unclaimed estates are awaiting claimants. 
These harpies ask (and too often obtain) a fee of £2 or £3 for “ copying 
a will,” or for some other preliminary expense, when nothing more is 
heard of them. Our readers will do well to turn a deaf ear to such noti- 
fications. 

Life is publishing, under the title of “‘ The Celestial Commissioner,” 
some humorous sketches of English life as they may be supposed to 
—_— themselves to an intelligent “Chinee.” They are based on the 
act, or pretended fact, that “in 1765 one S. Bladon, a publisher residing 
in Paternoster-row, issued a translation from the Chinese of the impres- 
sions which contact with European civilisation had produced upon the 
Mandarin Cham-pipi,an emissary from the Court of Pekin commissioned 
to inquire into the state of Europe.” 

CATALOGUES containing the names of works more or less of antiquarian 
interest, have reached us from: C. Lowe, Birmingham ; J. Sage, New- 
man’s-row, Lincoln’s-inn; F. Edwards, High-street, Marylebone; Jarvis 
& Son, King William-street, Strand; H. Gray, Manchester; J. Nield, 
Bristol; J. Pearson & Son, Pall Mall; J. Murray, Albemarle-street ; A. 
Reade, Orange-street, Red Lion-square ; Reeves & Turner, Strand ; H. 
Wheeler, Weymouth ; A. Jackson, Great Portland-street ; and J. Thorpe, 
Brighton ; Mr. Osborne, 5, Red Lion-passage, Holborn. 

AN appeal is being made for funds for the purpose of carrying out the 
general restoration of the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, West 
Smithfield, and the acquisition of encroaching properties, &c. The total 
cost for completing the work is estimated at £20,000. The executive 
committee are very anxious to repair the Lady-chapel, but before they 
can make any effort in this direction, they must repay a loan of £2,200, 
which has been contracted to purchase these premises. The Lady-chapel 
from the time of the Dissolution of Religious Houses up to last year had 
been used for commercial purposes. 

A CORRESPONDENT of Zhe Times writes: “Operations have been 
lately begun for the purpose of clearing away the mass of sand which has 
accumulated during centuries round the famous statue of the Sphinx. 
Brugsch Bey, brother of the distinguished Egyptologist, has charge of the 
work, which is being carried out according to a plan proposed by Signor 
Maspero, and will, it is expected, be finished by Easter. The portion of 
the statue at present above ground is about 4o feet. It is supposed that 
as much more, at least, is buried in the sand. When the statue has been 
laid bare to the level of the foundations a broad wall will be constructed 
around it, and a wall will be built to guard against future encroachments 
of the sand.” 

MESSRS. ROBSON AND KERSLAKE, of Coventry-street, Haymarket, 
have for sale, at a low price, a unique copy of Clutterbuck’s “ History of 
Hertfordshire,” elaborately illustrated for Mr. John Morice, F.S.A., without 
regard to cost. The additions comprise ten specially-designed titles, 
thirty original portraits, 1,083 large original drawings of topographical 
and archzological subjects, 1,400 coats of arms, 385 engraved portraits, 
and 213 engravings of mansions, seats, antiquities, and other objects of 
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interest in Hertfordshire. The three volumes of Clutterbuck are here 
enlarged into ten, the additional illustrations being inserted on inter- 
calated pages of thick and substantial materials, and they are handsomely 
bound in Russia leather. It is not often that such a unique Zvre de luxe 
is offered for sale. 

ON the last Saturday in January a party of guests inspected the new 
building erected at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard and Ludgate-hill, 
for Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co., successors to John Newbery, the 
original publisher of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” The new building is sur- 
mounted by acarving in stone of the old sign of the house of John New- 
bery, ‘‘ The Bible and Sun,” with the motto “ Fiat Lux.” In excavating 
the basements, says Zhe Daily Chronicle, traces of a road of chalk forma- 
tion were found at about 6 ft. or 7 ft. below the pavement, and at a con 
siderably greater depth were the remains of an old causeway, with a 
foundation which had the appearance of having been constructed of reeds. 
It was only after digging down a distance of 25 ft. from the pavement 
that a solid bed of gravel was found on which to erect the iron stanchions 
which carry the weight of the building. 

MEssRS. MITCHELL & HUGHES have announced for publication the 
first part of a new and revised edition of Hasted’s History of Kent, 
comprising the Hundred of Blackheath. The present instalment forms 
a volume complete in itself ; it embraces the information acquired by the 
late Rev. Thomas Streatfeild and the late Rev. Lambert B. Larking for 
the purposes of the history of the county which they had undertaken, but 
which they did not live to finish. Their collections having fallen into the 
hands of Mr. John Wingfield Larking, of The Firs, Lee, that gentleman 
determined to perpetuate the memory of his brother and of his friend, 
Mr. Streatfeild, by utilising the materials which they had gathered 
together and publishing the result of their labours. The work has been 
produced under the editorship of Dr. Henry Holman Drake. 

EXTENSIVE changes, says The Builder, are taking place in Rome. 
The embankment of the Tiber is being continued ; the extension of the 
Via Nazionale to the river is being carried out, as well as the new street 
uniting the Via Angelo Custode with the Corso. This latter street, when 
finished, will make a continuous and nearly straight line of communication 
between the Corso near the Piazza Colonna and the new Spithcver 
quarter and the new buildings at Ludovisi.and the Porta Pia. A new 
workmen’s quarter is in progress at Monte Testaccio, a locality which will 
be remembered by students in connection with the German artists’ 
festival. Extensive building operations are also going on outside the 
Porta Pia, on the Prati di Castello and on the waste ground between the 
Lateran and the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, which are rapidly 
changing the aspect of these parts of the city. 

WHEN the library of the late Mr. James Crossley came to be sold in 
1884, not only a considerable fragment of the autobiography of Roger 
North, author of “The Lives of the Norths,” but a large mass of his 
correspondence was found to have been in Mr. Crossley’s possession for 
many years, and the more valuable portions were purchased by the 
Trustees of the British Museum at the sale. The autobiography is 
almost a necessary appendix to the writer’s lives of his brothers, and the 
correspondence will be found to be of unusual interest. It covers a period 
of more than sixty years—from 1670 to 1733—during which time events 
of supreme importance were occurring ; while at the same time they are 
years extremely barren in what may be called our domestic sources of 
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information. Roger North’s own letters give us a delightful picture of 
the private life of a man of birth, abilities, and accomplishments, who, 
after a successful career at the bar, retired, in the prime of life, to his 
country house in Norfolk, and devoted himself to improving his property, 
while he continued to take a lively interest in all that was going on out- 
side the immediate range of his daily occupations. It is proposed to issue 
the autobiography, a selection of the letters, and some few essays which 
have never yet seen the light, and to preface the whole by an introductory 
narrative. The work will be published by subscription in a quarto form. 
It will be illustrated throughout by Miss Marianne North, herself a 
lineal descendant of Roger North, and will be edited by Dr. Jessopp.— 
Atheneum. 

The following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines and reviews for February :-- 
Quarterly Review, “ Schliemann’s Tiryns ;” Edinburgh Review, ‘‘ Coptic 
Churches of Egypt,” ‘ Cathedral Chapters,” and “ Phoenician Antiqui- 
ties ;” Westminster Review, “The Greville Memoirs ;” Gentleman's 
Magazine, “The Scotch Borderland;” English Historical Review, 
‘*Homer and the Early History of Greece,” “The Tyrants of Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain, 406—411 ;” Occult Magazine, “ Extracts from Hermetic 
Writings of Ancient Sages ;” Vature, “ John Hunter’s House and Grounds 
at Earl’s-court, Kensington ;” Church Quarterly Review, ‘The Chron- 
ology of the Kings of Israel and Judah compared with the Monuments.” 

AMONG the discoveries reported during the excavations at Pompeii for 
1885, the first place, says The Builder, is undoubtedly taken by a mosaic, 
with a design representing doves drinking at a fountain. The mosaic is 
closely analogous to the well-known slab in the Capitoline Museum which 
goes by the name of “ Pliny’s doves.” On a white slab stands a bronze 
basin supported by three lions’ claws ; itis filled with water. Three doves 
are already drinking ; they stand perched on the rim of the basin; a 
fourth has just alighted ; its wings are still outstretched ; two others are 
standing beneath on the white marble slab. In the Capitoline mosaic, it 
will be remembered, all four doves are perched on the bowl, one only is 
actually drinking. 

IN reference to the elevation of Sir Edmund Beckett to the peerage, 
The Times, in giving its usual short biographical sketch of the new peers, 
after mentioning some things for which Sir Edmund Beckett is justly 
distinguished, adds, “and he is an authority on ecclesiastical architecture.” 
This extraordinary statement has been copied into newspapers all over 
the country. We presume the gentleman who does this work for Zhe 
Times wishes to be accurate. It is a pity that he did not inquire from 
some authentic source of information before making this statement. Sir 
Edmund Beckett is not and never was an authority on ecclesiastical 
architecture. No person who does understand the subject would care a 
button for his opinion on it. His reputation in this respect rests solely 
upon the fact that he writes letters to Zhe 7zmes asserting that he is an 
authority, and that a number of dunces are silly enough to believe him.— 
Builder. 

A VERY interesting discovery has been made in the crypt of Winchester 
Cathedral, in which excavations are being carried on by the direction of 
Dr. Kitchen, the dean, to restore the crypts to their ancient proportions 
by removing modern accumulations of earth. In a mass of masonry just 
under the groined arch of the fifteenth century Lady-chapel a leaden 
coffin, enclosing a wooden one, was found, and in the latter was the 
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skeleton of Bishop Peter Courtenay, this fact being established by the 
coat of arms at the foot of the cross cast on the coffin lid. This bishop, 
in the troubles of Richard II].’s reign, was a Lancastrian, and an 
exile with his brother in the cause of Henry Tudor ; after the battle of 
Bosworth they returned, and the bishop was subsequently translated from 
Oxford to Winchester. He died in 1492. He gave the great bell “ Peter” 
to Exeter Cathedral (since recast), and he was an ancestor of the present 
Earl of Devon. The restoration of the great Norman crypts of the 
cathedral is exciting great interest among antiquarians. 

AMONG the recent additions to the National Gallery are a pair of 
small Venetian pictures by Tiepolo, an artist hitherto unrepresented 
there ; a small picture of Christ driving the money-changers out of the 
Temple, by Marcello Venusti—these are from the Beckett-Denison 
collection; also, two small panels of the Sienese School, painted by 
Ugolino, for Santa Croce at Florence, from the gallery of the late Rev. 
J. F. Russell ; a specimen of the Early Italian Renaissance ; a panel, 
18 inches by 14 inches, representing Chastity warding off the attack of 
Love ; and, lastly, a design em prisatlle by Rubens. This chef @euvre 
is thus described in The Times: ** Apart from its artistic qualities, which 
are of the highest order, it possesses an historical interest that would 
have rendered its loss to the National Museum an unpardonable error. 
Its subject is a finished study for a salver which was executed in silver 
by command of Charles I. We have no knowledge whether the piece of 
plate is still in existence ; an engraving, however, both of the salver and 
accompanying ewer is to be found among the works of James Neefs. 
The plate is described and given in fac-simile in M. Henri Hymans’s 
“ Histoire de la Gravure dans l’Ecole de Rubens.” M.Hymans states 
that Neefs executed for Hendricks an engraving, which, in spite of its 
evident weakness, is much sought after by collectors, and fetches a high 
price. It is found ina perfect state in the cabinets of Amsterdam and 
Haarlem, and only in a fragmentary condition at Paris and Brussels ; it 
is inscribed—P. P. Rubens pinxit pro Carolo I., Magne Britqnnia, 
Francia, et Hibernia Rege; Theodorus Rogiers celavit argento. Wal 
pole mentions that Rogiers made for Charles I. a ewer from a design by 
Rubens, but says nothing about the salver. Both are contained in 
Neefs’s print, together with the detail of the frieze of the “Judgment of 
Paris,” which encircles the body of the ewer. In Smith’s “‘ Catalogue’ 
Raisonné,” the study by Rubens is described as being in the Duke of 
Hamilton’s collection. The subject in the centre of the salver is said to 
be the “ Birth of Venus.” Latterly it has been called the “ Triumph of 
Galatea,” but this title, doubtless suggested by a fancied similarity to 
Raphael’s famous ‘‘ Triumph of Galatea,” can scarcely be maintained. 
The central oval shows a goddess borne along and attended on the 
surface of the waves by nymphs and tritons; sea gods and goddesses 
riding on aquatic monsters disport themselves in the broad flat border 
surrounding the central panel ; a Venus and Cupid being among them 
rather supports the theory that the principal subject refers to the Venus 
legend. The motive is one that Rubens would always treat com amore ; 
his desire to stand well with the English King, and even more intimate 
feelings of personal friendship, would spur him on to make more than 
ordinary effort. And, indeed, on this occasion, Rubens may be said to 
have surpassed himself in those qualities of movement and brilliant 
execution in which he was unrivalled. 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


BISHAM ABBEY. 


SIR,—I have almost completed my collection of materials for a history 
of the above abbey, the burial-place of the Earls of Salisbury, and of 
Richard Neville, the King-maker. Strange to say, no mention of their 
monuments has been discovered, save a bare statement that they were not 
destroyed at the dissolution, but were standing in the hall within the last 
century. Can any of your readers oblige me with further particulars ? 

31, Store-street, Bedford-sguare, W.C. JOHN ALT PORTER. 


NEWSTEAD PRIORY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(See ante, p. 73.) 

S1rR,—It may interest “‘M.D.,” who communicated to THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN a charter by Robertus Fauuel to Newstead Priory on the 
Ancholme in Lincolnshire, to know that the same charter, with others 
relating to the lands of the said Priory, was printed in vol. v. of “ Col- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica,” article x1v. pp. 157—160 ; London, 
John Bowyer Nichols & Son, 1838. There are two misprints in the 
version by the Rev. J. S. Frampton as given in the February number of 
your valuable serial. The name of the isle is “‘ Cadney,” and hence 
“ Kadeneia” should be read for “ Kadereia,” and ‘ Suineriscroft ” should 
be read instead of “ Snineriscroft.” 

Arkengarth Dale Vicarage, JOHN TINKLER, M.A. 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 


ANDERIDA. 
(See ante, p. 75.) 

S1R,—Referring to certain statements contained in the humorous verses 
signed ““Q !” I would venture to differ from Sir James A. Picton, whom I 
was pleased to recognise so far south last autumn, and I press my views 
with all deference to so distinguished an authority. 

In the name “Anderida” we find a composition of three elements, viz., a 
prefix “an,” the body “der,” a suffix “(r)ida.”_ “ An” may be the Celtic ath, 
a ford, or eanach, a marsh ; ath becomes the prefix “ann” in many Irish 
place-names ; eanach becomes annagh, or with the guttural mute, as in 
Annabella. But we need not go so far, and I would rather compare the 
dissyllable “ Ander” with Andover, in Hampshire. I therefore read 
“der” as a form of Welsh dwr, water. The root of Dover, on the river 
Dower, in Kent, is dw7; so must it be with Andover, also. This last 
town is a site proposed for Ardaoneon, supposed Andaoneon, of the 
Ravenna list, and it stands on the river Anton ; so we are certain that it 
is in its origin a water-name ; as to Anton, cf. amnzis, amhaim, avon, all 
equivalents of water. The suffix “ida,” in Anderida, is, I think, a survival 
of the Welsh rhyd, a fordway or water passage, as shown in Cambo- 
vit-um ; all which serves to show that we are dealing with flat, low, 
marshy land, as at present. Anderida portus was an important station of 
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the Romans, and a great place of resort from the Continent ; it was the 
commencement of the Irmine Street or Roman way, which has been 
traced to Lincoln ; and the little haven known as Pevensey Creek, now 
choked by shingle and sand-banks, attracted William the Norman as a 
good landing-place. The name of Anderida survived for the Saxons as 
Andredes-ceaster, Andredes-leah, Andrad’s-wald, where we -should look 
_ for Sir James A. Picton’s oaks. At the composition of the “ Notitia,” the 
place Anderida was garrisoned by a detachment of Avulcians (query, a 
transport corps). 

Pevensey Level has submarine peat bogs, so it a/ways has been marshy 
land ; the terminal “ey ” is the Saxon equivalent for an island ; ‘‘ Peven” 
I consider a mutation of cen, a ridgy hill ; so Pevensey probably means 
“a ridgy islet,” alluding to the sand-hill on which the castle stands, 
Locally it is called Pemsey ; here, again, see the root fem, a head or hill, 
in Welsh. A. HALL. 


ST. RHADEGUND’S PRIORY, CAMBRIDGE. 
(See ante, p. 48.) 

S1R,—Mr. Fraser will get all obtainable information concerning this 
Priory in Cooper’s “ Memorials of Cambridge.” It was founded about 1133, 
and in 1497 John Alcock, the Bishop of Ely, obtained permission from 
the King to found the college which still exists. From the printed 
accounts of Jesus College it seems that the present college is built upon 
the ground of the old Priory. Perhaps Mr. J. W. Clark, whose work on 
the Architectural History of the University is nearly ready, could give 
Mr. Fraser fuller information. 

Cambridge. G. J. GRAY. 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 


S1R,—There has fallen into my hands the pane of “ An entirely 


new History of the County of York, compiled by General Plantagenet 
Harrison.” I have been much struck by its opening words :— 

“This history is compiled exclusively from the Public Records, the contents of 
which have hitherto remained in obscurity for the last 800 years.” 

I should be grateful to any of your readers if they could inform me where 
“the Public Records” here spoken of are to be seen. That they exist I 
learn, for the first time, from the passage quoted above, having, hitherto, 
only been acquainted with those in Fetter-lane, which, I need hardly 
observe, are but modern as compared with them. These precious, and 
hitherto unknown, records, of which the most recent, we learn, are more 
than 800 years old—older, that is, than Domesday—have enabled the 
learned and gallant author, according to a review of his marvellous work, 
to extend his record researches to within 160 years of the Flood, the 
previous portions of the series having, it is feared, been “ pulped,” and to 
assure us (vide this same prospectus) that the pedigrees in “this great 
work” are “all vouched by undoubted evidence.” 

When we remember that even Mr. James Philippe—whose knowledge 
of the Records in Fetter-lane is, as he tells us, unrivalled*—“ after a 
careful examination of the public and other records, has satisfied himself 
that pedigrees can only be compiled correctly from the Common Pleas’ 
Rolls . . . extending from 5th of Richard I.,” z.e., of which the earliest 
are less than 700 years old, we see the unspeakable importance of the 





* See ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, Vol. iii. pp. 51, 161. 
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discovery by General Harrison of a vast collection of Public Records, 
“the contents of which have hitherto remained in obscurity for the last 
800 years,” and of which, therefore, the most recent, as I said, must be 
more than 800 years old! Again I ask—Where are they preserved, and 
where can they be seen by A PUZZLED STUDENT? 


“THE ANTIQUARY’S” BAD LATIN AND WORSE: MORALS. 


S1r,—I think some of your scholarly readers will have been as much 
amused at the bad Latin of 7he Antiqguary as I have been shocked by the 
laxity of its morals. In the December number, p. 251, occurs the word 
“ opertibus,” evidently a blunder for “opertis.” The Latin words joined 
with it are such as I cannot even quote for decency’s sake, and I wonder 
that fathers and mothers of families can tolerate such flagrant indelicacy, 
to say the least, as the whole of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s description of the 
game of ‘Hot Cockles.” The sooner such “ folk-lore” is consigned to 
oblivion the better, in my opinion. I have ordered my bookseller in future 
to substitute your magazine for its rival.—Yours, CENSOR. 


000000oeo 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


Books Received. 


1. Official Baronage of England. 3 vols. By J. E. Doyle. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1886. 

2. Hobbes. By G. C. Robertson. Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

3. Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. vi. No.2. Macmillan & Co. 

4. Architecture in Relation to our Parish Churches. By Rev. H. H. 
Bishop. S.P.C.K. 1886. 

5. New England Historical and Genealogical Register. Vol. xl. No. 


157. 

6. een Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.2. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

7. Tonbridge Castle. By J. F. Wadmore, A.R.I.B.A. Mitchell & 
Hughes. 

8. American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 
January, 1886. 

9. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Baltimore : N. Murray. January. 

10. Genealogical Memoranda relating to the Family of Raymond, of 
Kintbury, Berks. Privately Printed. 

it. Gray’s Inn. By W.R. Douthwaite. Reeves & Turner. 1886. 

12. Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Vol. xvi. 
1884-5. 

13. Antiquities of Great Malvern. By James Nott. Malvern: J. 
Thompson. 1885. 

14. Glossary of the Dorset Dialect. By Rev. W. Barnes, B.D. 
Triibner & Co. 1886. 

15. A True and Most Dreadful Discourse (1584). Fac-simile Reprint. 
Edited by E. E. Baker. Weston-super-Mare: Robbins. 1886. 
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ay 
Gn Did Mewspaper. 


THE ORIGINAL LONDON POST. 


FRIEND of mine has on the shelves of his 
library, I will not say where, a bound volume 
of a very curious old newspaper in small 
quarto, named ‘‘ The Original London Post 
or Heathcote’s Intelligencer.” It is not quite 


perfect, and has been sadly cropped at the 

edges by the binder, that enemy of the race 

of books. As the volume is thought to be 

unique, or almost so, and as there is not a 
copy to be found in the British Museum, perhaps a brief account of 
it may not be unacceptable to my readers. 

Its title runs as follows: ‘* The Original London Post, or Heath- 
cote’s Intelligencer; being a Collection of the Freshest Advices 
Foreign and Domestick.” At top of each number are two comical- 
looking figures, each with newspapers in their hands ; the former an 
old woman with a large round hat, and a label issuing from her 
mouth, with ‘‘ Newsfrom Spain!” The other, a man of middle age, 
with a singularly Jewish face, and a long coat, and apparently a wig, 
who is crying ‘‘ London Post! ” 

The London Post appeared thrice a week, namely on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and the volume commences with No. 
816, dated Wednesday, March 18, 1724. The last number in the 
volume is that for Friday, June 26,1724. The two first pages of 
each number give a topographical account of the parishes, towns, 
and cities in Kent, so that apparently the paper itself was ‘‘ localised,” 
special issues being struck off for different counties, thereby 
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anticipating the modern arrangements of parochial magazines. Each 
number is comprised in four pages. 

On page 3 is the continuation of a “ serial story ” (quite after the 
modern fashion), entitled “Tales of Love and Honour,” in which 
‘* Amaryllis,” ‘* Philander,” and ‘ Callista ” are brought on the tapis 
along with the Duchess of A and Sir The story is 
great rubbish, dealing with ‘‘ the Little Tyrant Love,” “‘Confidantes,” 
‘* Intrigues,” and the ‘‘ Amours of Isabella and Polydor.” 

The 4th page is devoted to news “ from Foreign Parts,” “ Great 
Britain,” ‘ London,” &c., giving chiefly the sailings and arrivals of 
vessels at Gravesend, Deal, Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. Then 
follows the ‘‘ leading article,’ for so it may be called, in the absence 
of all original matter. 

It records how “the King of Sweden has had another fit of the 
cholic ;” how ‘‘ the small-pox with which Prince Frederick has been 
inoculated comes out very kindly ;” how the new Bey of Algiers has 
been massacred by the populace, because he would have come 
to a rupture with France. It also relates the death of Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, at his house in Albemarle- 
street, London. This was the first Earl of the new creation, the 
same who was Lord High Treasurer of England, and who was im- 


peached for high treason and committed to the Tower. His memory 
is kept green by Pope’s lines :— 


** A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 


Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the fear of death.”’ 
It may be added that he was the father of the great book collector 
with whom the literary world is so familiar through his connection 
with the “ Harleian Miscellany.” 

A great eclipse of the sun happened in this year on the 22nd of 
April. Of this there is an engraving in the number for May 8, and . 
repeated on the r1th. The sun is represented in seven different 
and successive phases. Two ladies and a man in the costume of the 
day are gazing up at these suns; by their side is another person, 
dressed in a long gown, somewhat like a clergyman, who is looking 
up at them through a telescope ; and a little way off is a lady on her 
knees, apparently deprecating the misfortunes which are supposed to 
follow on eclipses in general. On the top of a neighbouring hill is 
a small copse, and on the other side what may be a church ora barn 
rising up against the sky. 
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Dr. Maitland, another number tells us, has been sent from London 
by the King of England to Hanover to perform a certain operation, 
which is not particularised. 

“ The Czar,” we next learn, has very much at heart the interest of 
our East India Company, to promote which he has resolved to send 
asolemn “ Ambassie” to the Emperor of China. 

Apparently the stationers who supplied the raw materials for the 
printers and publishers did not do their work honestly ; at all events 
a Royal order is issued to the effect that Bibles and Prayer Books 
“shall be henceforth printed on better paper than hitherto.” 

The ceremony of twelve new serjeants-at-law being ‘‘ coifed” by 
the judges is recorded. The following paragraph will perhaps raise 
a smile amongst West-end and suburban readers: ‘‘ The principal 
inhabitants about Hanover and Oxford * Squares complain against 
their old neighbour the gallows at Tyburn. Wherefore it is said 
that that eminent machine of justice will be removed to a convenient 
place near Holloway, a small village between Islington and High- 
gate.” 

‘Touching for the King’s evil” was not confined to England, and 
was practised in France after it had been laid aside here. We read, 
“The French King touched a great number of people in the Park at 
Versailles.” He also went into a wayside inn, incognito, and paid 
the host liberally for some food for which he called. 

We next read that a Chancery suit between the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Sir John Vanbrugh about the works at Blenheim after 
her husband’s death came on to be tried in the Chancery Court ; 
and we are favoured with an account of the crowning of the Czarina 
of Russia, who, by the way, is here styled the “ Czaress.” 

All sorts of paragraphs appear from time to time, dated Cambray, 
Warsaw, Constantinople, Petersburg, and Moscow, giving all sorts 
of intelligence about the movements, health, &c., of all sorts of royal 
and illustrious personages. 

A paragraph tells how “Mr. George Turville, of the Middle 
Temple, Esquire, has erected a pyramid of stone to the memory of 
two young Englishmen who have been murdered on the high road 
between Calais and Boulogne.” Another records an affray at the 
New Mint, where a colony of desperadoes attacked the Bailiff, carried 
his castle by storm, and released his prisoner, thereby asserting the 
nght of Sanctuary. 





a Cavendish-square was originally styled Oxford-square, in compliment to the 
Harley family, (See ‘‘ Old and New London,”’ vol. iv.) 
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There is an advertisement of ‘‘a tryall of skill” between two 
professors of the science of self-defence, at the then fashionable 
neighbourhood of Hockley-in-the-Hole. Other advertisements offer 
rewards for sundry lost articles, and one makes known a new “ Anti- 
scorbutic tincture” as ‘a remedy against the Itch and other 
diseases.” : 

The paper next mentions some recent highway robberies at the 
foot of Hampstead-hill, and between Clapham and Tooting, in one 
of which the footpad got second best off, being shot by his intended 
victim. 

In the report of the trials at the Old Bayley, several prisoners are 
sentenced to death, one for a street robbery, which nowadays would 
be visited with six months’ hard labour. Then comes a paragraph ° 
which possibly gave Lord Cardwell the first idea of his Bill for the 
Abolition of Army Purchase. ‘‘We hear that astop is put to the 
practice of buying and selling places in the Army ; and that here- 
after, when any officer dies, he will be succeeded in his post by the 
next to him in seniority in the corps to which he belonged.” 

The practice of knocking down gentlemen at night in the streets 
and carrying off their hats and perriwigs, and of snatching off 
women’s pockets, having much prevailed of late, we are informed 
that “Mr. Jonathan Wild hath apprehended several young fellows on 
suspicion of being concerned therein, some of whom were carry’d 
before Sir John Frier on Thursday last, who committed them to 
Wood-street Compter, as were others of them the same day before 
Colonel D’Oyly Mitchell, who sent them to New Prison, that the 
persons who have been injured as aforesaid may visit them if they 
think fit.” It will be remembered that Mr. Jonathan Wild, having 
risen to the top of his profession, turned thief-taker; this legal 
arrangement being a happy illustration of the old proverb, ‘‘ Set a 
thief to catch a thief,” or probably gave rise to it. 

In another number is announced the death, in Charter House 
Yard, of “ John Crosby, Esq., formerly an actor in the Play house, 
in the Reign of King Charles II., and for a long time one of the 
Justices of the Peace for Middlesex.” In the same number is 
recorded a merry adventure which happened “ within the Rules of 
the Fleet ;” three women came in, one dressed as a man, a parson 
was sent for and a mock-marriage was performed on the spot, in 
order to disappoint some pressing creditors and duns of one of the 
ladies. 


There are sundry paragraphs relating to such common-place 
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subjects as ‘ Milliners in Pall Mall,” “Hackney Chairs,’’ ‘City 
Feasts,” &c. 

The same number tells us, under the French news, that * The 
King gives his consent to the marriage of the Duke of Orleans, first 
Prince of the Blood, with the daughter of the late Prince Lewis of 
Baden ” ; and that a wretch named Laparel “ underwent the tortures” 
respecting the deaths of a Mr. Prevost and two other stock-jobbers, 
whom he had murdered, therefore was ‘‘ broke alive,” according to 
the sentence, upon the wheel, at Paris. From Hanover comes the 
intelligence of the death of a centenarian aged 106, “an old woman 
whose husband aged 105 had died in the previous year.” 

The Italian news, some weeks stale, records the death of the Pope, 
the funeral ceremonies, the steps towards a new election, the 
intrigues between the secular ministers of the different European 
countries. The “ Ambassadors of Venice and Malta” among the 
others offer their friendly services. 

Other foreign news includes the following: ‘‘ The French King 
leaves Versailles for Chantilly in State.” After a roaring noise had 
been heard, ‘‘ An earthquake, or earth-opening near Naples, which 
left a deep pit or lake without leaving the least token of an oak, 
which before stood in that place.” ‘‘ The Inquisitor-General and 
other ecclesiastics pay a visit to the King of Spain on his accession.” 
“The Queen of Portugal takes the diversion of hunting, and kills a 
doe and a wild boar, and the Infanta a doe.”’ 

“The King of Sweden is gone to Lundy for wolf-hunting.” The 
Duke of Orleans actually receives compliments upon his marriage, 
which, we are told, will be celebrated before Whitsuntide ; thus 
“counting his chickens before they are hatched.” Next, the move- 
ments of sundry Cardinals between France and Rome are also 
chronicled with great minuteness. 

“From Vienna we learn that the apartment where the Empress is 
to lie in is very fine, and the people are very impatient to have her 
delivered.” It may be added that the Foreign Ministers, and above all 
the Pope’s Nuncio, seem to have been very active in their good offices. 

Returning to Great Britain, we read that His Majesty goes to the 
House of Peers to give the Royal assent to sundry Bills. We read 
also that in the City there is an election for the office of Town Clerk, 
when Mr. Jackson, senior attorney of the Lord Mayor’s Court, is 
chosen by a majority of four only. 

The first appointment of two preachers at Whitehall, and the open- 
ing of ‘the new chapel near Cavendish Square,” (probably St. Peter’s, 
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Vere-street), are next recorded among the Home News. The 
assassination of the Bey of Algiers, Mahommed (March 10) is again 
mentioned in the number for May 18. The fashionable news is of 
the same kind as that which now fills the columns of our ‘ Society” 
papers. ‘On Wednesday last,” we read, ‘the Honourable John 
Mansell, Esq., set out with his newly-married lady for ‘ the Bath,’ 
and after a short stay there, they are to proceed to his seat in 
Glamorganshire.”’ 

One or two appointments to offices in the Excise are next recorded, 
and then we are informed that “ According to advices from Cambray, 
the affair of Gibraltar and Port Mahon is as good as settled between 
the Crowns of Spain and Great Britain.” Again, “ The cargo of a 
vessel that had sailed from Ostend and was wrecked near Calais, 
was saved with all the crew.” 

We are next informed that “On Friday last the Honourable 
Samuel Shute, Esq., Governor of New England, being introduced 
to His Majesty by the Right Honourable the Lord Carteret, has had 
the honour to deliver to His Majesty a Belt of Wampom, being a 
present from the Heads of some of the Tribes of Indians in North 
America, which His Majesty was pleased to accept very graciously.” 

The State Lottery System was at this time in constant operation : 
‘* We hear that the whole money for the purchase of the tickets in 
the new intended lottery for £750,000 to be raised on the credit of 
the Duty on Malt for the year 1724, will be appointed to be paid at 
the Bank in a few days after the Act establishing thereof shall pass 
the Royal assent, which may be expected daily.” The State 
Lotteries did not quite die out till the reign of George IV. 

Again, under the foreign news we read that “the French Am- 
bassador makes a public entry into London,” and also that ‘ There is 
advice from Brussels that Charles Ratcliffe, Esq., brother to the 
late Earl of Derwentwater, who was attainted of high treason and 
escaped from Newgate, was lately married to the Countess Dowager 
of Newburgh in that city.” 

It would be weary work, however, to give further samples of this 
kind of paragraph. The news of that day, it must be owned, was 
very much like that of the reign of Victoria, and human nature has 
undergone but little change in the century and a half which has since 
passed away. In conclusion, it may probably be worth while to 
notice the fact that in the “serial” story there is mention of ‘‘ my 
aunt’s drinking tea,” a luxury then recently introduced, and gradually 
coming into fashion. E. WALFoRD. 
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Mur Early Antiquarians, 
II.—STR WILLIAM DUGDALE.—PART I. 
By THE EDIToR. 


HE lives of antiquarians are, for the most part, uneventful, and 
that of Sir William Dugdale forms no exception to the general 
rule. With the exception of a single episode, that of his 

accompanying King Charles I. to Oxford and Edghill, he seems to 
have “ pursued the even tenor of his way ” through seventy-five years, 
with as little interruption as most other country gentlemen of his 
time, beloved by the Muse of History and exclusively devoted to her 
worship. 

Allibone, in his ‘‘ Critical Dictionary of English Literature,” makes 
the following apposite remark on antiquarians in general, which may 
well be applied by way of excuse and apology to the present 
series of sketches :—‘‘If any of our countrymen, who are not gene- 
rally supposed to feel the most lively interest in the records of 
the past—save as they pertain to the title-deeds and other secularities 
of real estate—feel inclined to blame us for lingering long over the 
names of the Ashmoles, the Camdens, the Goughs, and the Nicholses, 
of whom a utilitarian age is not worthy, we shall commend to their 
meditations the following true maxim, with the hope of a profitable 
result: ‘ A contempt for antiquity is rightly considered as the mark 
of a mean and narrow intellect, of an uneducated and illiberal mind.’ 
Where would have been the history, the art, the philosophy of the 
past ages, had there been no provident conservators, wise for all 
generations, to transmit these precious relics to their descendants ?” 

William Dugdale was born at Shustoke, near Coleshill, in 
Warwickshire, in 1605, the only son of Mr. John Dugdale, of that 
place, who was some time Clerk of Accounts and Steward of the 
Manorial Courts of St. John’s College, Oxford. His mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Arthur Swynfen, a younger son of Mr. William 
Swynfen, of Swynfen, in Staffordshire. William Dugdale received 
his early education at the Free Grammar School of Coventry, on 
leaving which he studied law under his father, with whom, he tells, 
he read Littleton’s “ Tenures,’’ and other legal works. His father, 
being an invalid and advanced in years, wished him to marry early, 
and he did not refuse to gratify his father’s desire ; for before he was 
eighteen he took to himself a wife in the person of the daughter of 
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a neighbour, John Huntbach, of Seawall, in Bushbury, Staffordshire, 
a young lady who was little more than a child at the time of her 
wedding. For a year or two he lived with his wife’s relations ; but 
on the death of his father, though still under age, he took up his 
abode on his own estate of Fillongley, which he sold, however, in a 
year or two, in order to settle at Blythe, in Shustoke, which thence- 
forward became his home. 

Where there is an inborn taste for the study of antiquity, it is sure 
sooner or later to reveal itself; and it is a taste which is easily 
imbibed. ‘To use a common phase, it is “very catching.” And so 
Dugdale found it. We are told that he was largely encouraged to 
devote himself to these studies by making the acquaintance of a like- 
minded friend, Mr. Samuel Roper, a gentleman of the neighbouring 
county of Derbyshire, and three others, Mr. William Burton, the 
author of a work on Leicestershire ; Sir Simon Clarke, of Brome 
Court; and Sir Simon Archer, of Tamworth. These gentlemen 
seem to have formed a literary circle in their Midland homes ; and it 
was by them that Dugdale was first induced to devote himself to the 
study of the topography of his native county. Sir Simon Archer, 
however, did more than this; for he took Dugdale with him on a 
journey to London, where he introduced him to Sir Henry Spelman, 
a man whose name then stood high as the most eminent antiquarian 
of his time. At Spelman’s house he met, amongst others, Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton and Sir George Gresley, who introduced him to the 
Earl of Arundel, then acting as Earl Marshal for his kinsman, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and exercising in that capacity the patronage of 
the Heralds’ College, or, to use the correct term, the “ College of 
Arms.” A post in the College happening to fall vacant at this 
juncture, it was offered to Dugdale, who thenceforth rose by gradual 
steps of promotion from a Pursuivant toa Herald, from a herald toa 
King of Arms, and in the end to the summit of all, the much-coveted 
post of “ Garter.” 

Sir Henry Spelman, who was at this time eighty years of age and 
was looked up to by men of all parties, seems to have influenced 
Dugdale’s after-life more than any other of this learned circle. It 
was Sir Henry who first made him acquainted with a Yorkshire 
gentleman, Mr. Roger Dodsworth, who, he told him, ‘had taken 
much pains in search of records and other ancient memorials, relating 
to the antiquities of Yorkshire, and especially the ‘ Monastery ’ (sic) 
foundations in the northern part of this realm.”” This work, added 
Sir Henry, was worthy of all encouragement, and it could be carried 
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out with greater effect by a combination of forces. He therefore 
recommended, and indeed “ importuned,” Mr. Dugdale to join with 
Mr. Dodsworth in prosecuting these studies. 

The two, who afterwards became great friends and fellow-workers, 
first met in Mr. Roper’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn—possibly in one 
of those old-fashioned sets of rooms in ‘‘ Old Square,”’ adjoining the 
eastern gateway, which are soon about to be pulled down. “As to 
their further progress in those studies they readily engaged to each 
other to endeavour the gaining of what manuscripts they could obtain 
from any ancient Leiger-books, publick records, original charters, 
or other manuscripts of note . . . but still with this reservation, 
that Mr. Dugdale should not neglect his collections touching the 
antiquities of Warwickshire, wherein he had made a considerable 
progress.” 

The “ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” a work which was the result 
of twenty years’ indefatigable research, was first published in 1656. 
Gough says that “it must stand at the head of all our county 
histories ;” whilst Dr. Whitaker writes :—“ There are works which 
scrupulous accuracy. united with stubborn integrity, has elevated to 
the rank of legal evidences ; and such is Dugdale’s Warwickshire.” 
A second edition of this work, “revised, augmented, and continued ” 
by Dr. William Thomas, was published in 1730 in two volumes. Of 
this edition, however, Gough does not speak in very high terms, for 
he charges Dr. Thomas with being “careless in his authorities, and 
giving himself very little pains to obtain information.” 

In the summer of 1641, through Sir Christopher Hatton’s encour- 
agement, Dugdale employed himself with one Mr. William Sedgwick, 
a skilful arms-painter, in making exact copies of all the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in many other 
cathedral, collegiate, conventual, and parochial churches, particularly 
those at Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Newark-on-Trent, 
Beverley, Southwell, York, Chester, Lichfield, Warwick, &c., “‘ to the 
end that the memory of them, in case of that destruction then imminent, 
might be preserved for future and better times. These draughts, for 
which the inscriptions are supposed to have been copied by Dugdale 
himself, were deposited in Sir Christopher Hatton’s library. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Satirical Almanacs. 
PART I. 
By H. R. PLoMER. 
(Continued from p. 30, ante.) 


N 1653 appeared, ‘‘ Merlinus Anonymus. An Almanack, and 
no Almanack. A Kalendar, and no Kalendar. An Ephemeris 
(between jest and earnest) for the year 1653 . .. . Intended 

especially for the Horizon of Saint George Street, Southwark, where 
the Pole is elevated 1200 inches from that of China, but may 
indifferently serve for all Climates, Countries, and Continents. By 
Raphael Desmus, Philologist.” 

To this work was appended “ A Generall Prognostication for the 
year 1653.” 

The Calendar was preceded by a mock serious epistle “ To the 
Ptolomey of our English Nation, Mr. Nicholas Culpeper.” Follow- 
ing this, came an address in verse to the reader, after which “the 
Parts of the Kalendar.”’ 

‘* In the first column is contained the dayes of the moneth, accord- 
ing to our account at present, though some wise men hope (and in 
order thereto, intend to petition our Senate) that the moneths may 
be modeliz’d into .years (after the Arcadian manner), because (after 
our computation), the more part mankind dye at, or neer thirty. 

“In the second column the Festivall Dayes (Martyrs quite for- 
gotten by Fox). 

‘In the third column, the constitution of the Ayre, whether hard 
or soft, aguish or feverish, white or black. 

“In the fourth column, a pune Chronicle (quite different from 
Sprigg’s way),* of some (you will say) remarkable passages, during 
the war, laugh, and be laxative.” 

This work differed from any of the satirical almanacs that preceded 
it, being in every point a close resemblance to the almanacs of the 
time. Verses adorned the head of each month in the calendar, and 
monthly observations were duly recorded. These, however, were a 
medley of nonsense, while the chronological record embraced such 
events as :— 





* This is clearly a reference to Joshua Sprigge, chaplain to Sir T. Fairfax, and 
author of a pamphlet entitled “‘ Anglia Rediviva: England’s Recovery: being the 
history of the motions, actions, and successes of the army under... . the 
conduct of . . . . Sir T. Fairfax.” Col. Nath. Fiennes is also credited with the 
authorship of that work ; see Walker’s ‘* History of Independency.”’ 
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“ The fall of a Chimney near Saint Peter’s Paul’s Wharf 1643.” 

‘Mr. E. R. wip’d of his nose with his handkerchief.” 

“ The happy invention of glazing tobacco pipes, 1641.” 

The Prognostication commenced with some lines, “to Captain 
George Wharton, the only English Astrologer.”’ It consist ed of little 
else than a string of such sentences as the following :— 

‘‘ Scriveners shall prove themselves pure rascals; Barbars shall be 
as talkative as ever, ignorance shall be clad in Persian silks, and wit 
wander up and down penyless.” 

At the end of the work was a postscript: “If any wonder why 
(contrary to custom) this (Mock) Kalendar comes abroad in so cold 
a season, when others (perhaps alreadie) are secluded with Squire A. 
Jakes, and torn upon tenters in tobacco shops; he is to know that 
this new Kepler, this great Hogen of the Horoscope (Raphaell 
Desmus), as in matter, so in time is purposely erratick, and where 
other Figure slingers anticipate expectation, and appear two months 
before they are wished for; he thought it pertinent to his present 
qualification to manifest himself (if possible) a month or two after. 

‘* For he’s not ty’de to any Astrall Rules, 
But dares call Lilly and his Booker, fools !”’ 

At the foot of the postscript were the initials “S.S.” ‘ Merlinus 
Anonymus ’’ was published also in 1654 and 1655. 

Besides the attacks which Lilly suffered at the hands of pamphleteers 
and his fellow-astrologers, the shafts of satire were levelled at his 
almanacs. 

In 1655 there appeared ‘‘ Merlinus Democritus or The Merry- 
conceited Prognosticator : containing, A generall Judgement of the 
state of Great Brittain, France, and Ireland ; and the great change 
and Revolution that will happen in the year of our Lord 1655, 
namely, the turning round of the Wheel of Fortune, and the calcu- 
lating of everything in its own proper center, the setting up of 
Heavens Vice-gerent, and the administering of Truth in the equal 
Scale of Justice, The purging of the Commonwealth from Cater- 
pillars, the discarding of knaves, and the putting of honest men in 
their places, The reclaiming of Lawyers from taking of Fees, and an 
antidote prescribed for Brokers and Usurers to cleer them of their 
extortionable Malady of shaking whole Lordships into a Consump- 
tion. With the great and ominous Eclipses that will be this year 
visible in our Horizon, and the effects thereof. By W. Liby, Student 
in Astrologie. London: printed for G. Horton, and are to be sold 
at the Royal Exchange.” 
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Unlike the preceding work, this partook more of the nature of a 
pamphlet. It was printed in quarto, and consisted of eight pages, 
Throughout it was a satire of Wiliam Lilly’s recent predictions of 
good things coming through the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
and hit off well the vague, nonsensical style of that writer. 

From George Horton’s press had previously issued a “ Bloody 
Almanack,” in 1652; ‘‘ The Leveller’s Almanack,” in 1652 ; and in 
the year following the production of the ‘‘ Mercurius Democritus,” 
he published the ‘‘ The Mad-Merry Merlin.” Who was it that, 
Junius-like, thus daringly attacked the Commonwealth and its noted 
astrologers ? 

The eighteenth century opened with Dean Swift's attack upon 
John Partridge. It may fairly be questioned whether Swift was at 
all justified in thus making a butt for his wit of the unfortunate 
almanac-makers.° Certainly he carried the joke far beyond the bounds 
either of reason or fair play. Granting that Partridge was a self- 
opinionated humbug, in what respect did he differ from Gadbury, 
Saunder, Andrews, Moore, and every one of the almanac-makers 
of that day? If he was a quack, so were they; and probably all the 
others put together would scarcely have made such a clever man as 
John Partridge. Why, then, should he have been singled out for 
attack? It was a practical joke, that probably lost the victim a 
considerable sum of money, whilst the fact that his almanac is still 
published, whilst all the others have disappeared, speaks volumes in 
its favour. It was in 1708 that Jonathan Swift first published ‘“ Pre- 
dictions for the year 1708 by Isaac Bickerstaff, student in Astronomy.” 
In that he predicted the death of John Partridge in March of that 
year. The following year a letter appeared, purporting to be written 
by a revenue officer, but in reality by Swift, stating that Partridge’s 
death had occurred as Isaac Bickerstaff had predicted, and giving an 
account of the famous almanac-maker’s last moments. In vain 
Partridge protested against this treatment. In 1710 came forth 
‘* Bickerstaft’s Almanack, or a Vindication of the Stars from all the 
false imputations, and erroneous assertions, of the late John Part- 
ridge, and all other mistaken astrologers whatever. . . . By Isaac 
Bickerstaff Esq., Student in Astrology, commentator on the occult 
sciences, and one of the eighth order of Poets, of the cities of London 
& West.” . 

This work was in two parts, the first dedicated to Urania, and in 
every respect like other calendars. The second part, however, 
commenced with, “A Testimonial of the Death of Mr. Partridge, 
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sent to Isaac Bickerstaff by Jeremy Wagstaffe.” This ran as 
follows :— 

“Cousin B. 

“‘ Having observed your great sagacity in predictions, whereby 
you have acquired perfect knowledge in the stars, I cannot but pay 
you my compliments of condolence upon the death of one of your 
fraternity, Mr. Partridge, whom many in the world would not 
believe to be dead, till I shewed them an undeniable demonstration of 
it. For having lately perused his work, intituled ‘ Merlinus Liberatus, 
for the year 1709,’ I find that he (contrary to all the knowledge of the 
stars) declares, ‘we shall have a new moon this present third of 
September.’ Now I having been abroad last night, and seeing a 
pretty large, broad faced moon, no more like a new moon, than an 
owl is like a Partridge, do conclude that ”o man alive cou'd assert a 
new moon on Sept’ 3. Therefore his understanding in predictions 
must be lost, his eyesight totally lost likewise, (as it is certainly in 
death) if he cannot see that broad faced moon ; and consequently 
Mr. Partridge must be dead, let others say what they will.” 

_ The author afterwards gives one or two instances of the talents of 
the almanac-makers of the day :— 

“In the year 1699 on the roth of March, when the sun entered 
into Aries, Mr. Partridge found out a stray’d Pig: only by tracing 
his footsteps ; and by viewing the spots on his back, the colour of 
his tail, discovered whom he belonged to. Again, Mr. John 
Gadbury foretold a Market Woman whom he met between Brandford 
and Chiswick, (by observations of a Weasel that crossed the road 
before ’em) That if she fell down upon her basket she should break 
her eggs, which happened accordingly. This fell out under Virgo 
and Libra in the year 1700. Again, the Dogstar and Bear have been 
carefully consulted by Mr. Saunders, and proper directions given at 
Hockley in the Hole, according to his observations.” 

John Partridge made ‘another effort to establish his identity ; but, 
finding who was in the field against him, he wisely withdrew himself 
for several years, and in the end had the satisfaction of announcing 
the death of Isaac Bickerstaff, under which name Richard Steele 
had published Zhe Tatler. That periodical came to an end in 17115. 
Partridge lived only a short time after the reappearance of his 
almanacs, dying in 1715. 

Of late years, the satirist and humourist have combined their 
forces, the result being the production of “ comic ” almanacs, such as 
“‘Punch’s Almanac,”’ “ Ally Sloper’s Komic Kalendar,” &c. These, 
however, form a distinct feature in the History of Almanacs, and so 
must have a chapter to themselves, 
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Che ‘* Citurel”’ of Tolfram yon €schenbach. 


TRANSLATED BY JULIA GODDARD. 
(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 171.) 


Part II.—Gardevias. 


Argument.—As Schionatulander stays with Siguna in a tent that they have 
pitched in a wood, a fleet hound bursts through the thicket in pursuit of flying 
game. Schionatulander, seeing that he is richly adorned, captures him and brings 
him toSiguna. The deg is named ‘‘ Gardevias” (‘‘ Keeper of the Way”), and 
has escaped from the Count Palatine Eckunat, to whom he had been given by his 
beloved one, Clauditta von Kanedig. This Clauditta was sister and heiress of 
Floriana, for whom Ilinot, the son of Arthur, had fallen incombat. She had sent 
the dog as a sort of hunting letter ; for the costly collar and yet richer appendage 
of twelve yards of silken rope bore writing, of which the letters were wrought in 
precious stones that were riveted on the rope with golden nails; the tenor of 
which, together with an explanation relating to the dog’s name, was the history of 
the two lovers. Siguna read the story whilst Schionatulander was away angling 
with bare legs in the brook for fishes. Desirous of continuing the narration, which 
she was hindered from doing by the fastening of the rope to the tent pole, she 
untied it, when the dog broke away from her, drawing the rope after him through 
the opening of the tent, and, loudly baying, went once again on the track of the 

ame. 

7 In vain did Schionatulander pursue him; thorns and stumps wounded his 
naked limbs, which still bled, as he without the dog returned to the tent, where 
he found Siguna with torn and bleeding hands caused by the rope’s passing through 
them. She so longs after the dog’s rope in order that she may read and understand 
the remainder of the story, that for its possession she imposes certain conditions. 
Schionatulander promises not to rest until he has regained the dog’s collar and 
rope for her, and so closes this portion of the poem. 


HEY had not long encamped before 
© From thicket came, 
With clear out-baying voice, a hound 
Upon the track of wounded game ; 
A hound intent upon the chase ; 
Nor can I much regret that he 
Found sojourn there for a short space. 


As through the wood rang loud and long 
The hound’s deep tone, 
Schionatulander, who from youth 
For wondrous swiftness well was known ; 
Whom Trevizeul alone surpassed, 
Whose speed exceeded that of all 
Whose knightly limbs for speed were classed. 
He mused, ‘‘ Who would the hound o’ertake 
Swift feet doth need.” 
And peace and joy he casts aside 
For grief that will too soon succeed. 
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And springing up, he followed on, 
Led by the bark, for he decrees 
The hound shall for his love be won. 


But in the wood the flying game 
Sought not to turn, 
But straight before the Dauphin came, 
Bringing, alas! as we shall learn, 
Increase of sorrow to his share ; 
He ’mongst the brush himself conceals, 
The dog with trailing rope was there. 


Slipped from his master’s hand in haste, 
All eager went 
The hound upon the bloody track ; 
May she who late the dog had sent 
To her beloved one never make 
Such gift again. For loss of joy 
Came to the Dauphin for its sake. 


And as it through the thicket dense 
Rushed on its way, 

One saw that round its neck a band 
Of Arab gold embroidered lay, 

Enriched with many a precious stone 
That flashed as brightly as the sun : 

The dog was not the prize alone. 


But what came through it I will tell, 

Sorrow and care 
That of necessity must come, 

Though unforeseen, fell to his share, 
Fighting for aye, and bitter strife, 

The dog’s embroidered band should bring ; 
And time with joylessness all rife. 


To his much-loved Siguna, he 
The hound did bear. 

The silken rope was twelve yards long, 
The silken strands four-tinted were. 

Red, yellow, brown, empatched with green, 
In measure ever of a span 

With fine and costly joining seen. 


With shining rings of gleaming pearls 

All overlaid, 
And ‘twixt the rings were spaces free 

From precious stones, whereon were made 
Leaves of four shades, a finger wide. 


M 
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Had I such hound with such a rope 
He ne’er should wander from my side. 


If one should take it off and scan 
Between the rings 
These letters ; it might plain be seen 
They round about the silken strings 
A story of adventure told, 
To him who read them all aright, 
Nailed to the rope with tacks of gold. 


The writing was with emeralds traced, 
And rubies bright ; 

Diamonds and garnets there were seen, 
And sparkle of the chrysolite. 

No dog had ever goodlier chain— 
And were it mine to choose, I know 

Which I should most wish to retain. 


Of velvet green of lustrous hue 
As May’s fair sheen 
The border of the collar was, 
And broidered with rich gems between, 
A writing from which maidens may 
Learn the hound’s name ‘“‘ Gardevias,”’ 
In German, “ Keeper of the Way.” 


The Duchess Siguna to read 
The tale began : 
“ A dog’s name is the noble name 
That well becomes the worthiest man. 
For man and wife straight path who keep 
Shall gain the favour of the world, 
And heaven’s reward shall also reap.” 


Upon the collar, not the cord, 
Further read she: 

‘*Who doth the pathway straight preserve, 
Priceless above all price is he; 

So firm doth wax his pure true heart, 
That ne’er doth he for favours bid 

In the world’s changeful varying mart.” 


As love-reward to prince were sent 

The rope and hound, 
A gift presented unto him 

By fair young queen with brow y-crowned. 
Siguna from the writing learns 

Who was the prince and who the queen, 
Their names she easily discerns. 
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The queen was of Kanedig’s race, 

And sister fair 
To Floriane, who to Ilinot 

The Briton gave her heart, and share 
Of all that she possessed ; for she 

Had brought him up, and far beyond 
Her riches, held him dear to be. 


Alas ! ’neath shield and helm must end 
For her his life ; 
Did courtly breeding not forbid, 
Well might I curse that hand in strife 
That gave to him the cruel blow. 
Floriane too at the tilting died, 
Though ’twas not steel that laid her low. 


The crown unto her sister came 

As heritage, 
Clauditta was the maiden named, 

Whose perfect goodness all might gauge, 
For many a stranger spoke her praise, 

Her worth in many lands was known ; 
E’en envy ne’er a doubt did raise. 


The Duchess further of the maid 
Read on the cord ; 
It was her prince’s earnest wish 
That she should give to them a lord. 
Near Beauframund she called a court 
Where she might choose a consort meet ; 
And thither rich and poor resort, 


The Duke of Salvaschflorien, 
Eckunat brave, 
Who long within her heart had dwelt, 
She chose: he should her kingdom have, 
He ne’er had to her crown aspired ; 
An honest prince he was, and aye 
To keep the straight path he desired. 


She by the law in her own land 
The youth o’ercame, 
For since to her to chose was given 
So might the maid choose without blame. 
Would you his name in German know? 
To wild-flower I have heard it said 
That Eckunat his name did owe. 
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As he must from the chase be called, 
To him she sent 
This letter of the chase, the dog 
So decked ; and through the woods he went, 
Keeping straight track, as hound should do, 
The writing hinting that she wished 
To keep straight path as woman true. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Ordinary from Mr. Thomas Jenpns’ Booke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART VI. 
(Continued from p. 108, ante.) 
€hebrons, 


281. Arg., a chevron Az. Mons' Adam Swylington. 749 
282. Arg., a chevron Gu. Mons’ John Teyes. 683 
283. Arg., a chevron Gu. within | Mons’ Thomas Chancy, 


284. Arg., a chevron Gu. within 
a bordure indented Sa. bezantée. 

285. Arg., crusilly Sa., a chevron 
Gu. 

286. Arg., on a chevron Gu. 
mullet Or, and in chief two lions’ 
heads erased of the second. | 

287. Arg., a chevron and in 
chief three roundles Gu. 

288. Arg. on a chevron Gu. 
three fleurs-de-lis Or. 

289. Arg., on a chevron Gu. 
three fleurs-de-lis Or. 


A h G 
290. Arg., on a chevron “3 
y 


John Bauent. 704 


a bordure Sa. bezantée. } Baron de S kirpenbeckee. 750 


Mons‘ John Mereworth. 694 
-Mons' Robert de Roucliffe. 676 


Mons' Robert de Wyxston. 692 
Thomas Payuer. 795 
Mons John Peyuer. 


three lions passant gardant Or. Thomas Heslarton. 


291. Arg., on a chevron Gu 
three lions passant gardant Or. 

292. Arg., on a chevron Gu. 
three lions passant gardant Or. 

293. Arg., crusilly and a chevron 


Robert de Bolton. 
Robert de Boulton. 


_ Mons* Hugh Lekburne. 


294. Arg., a chevron Sa., and in 


the dexter chief a martlet Gu. Mons‘ Thomas de Wauton. 693 
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295. Arg. on a chevron Sa. 
three boars’ heads Or, and in the > Mons' Thomas Swynfort. 
dexter chief a six-foil . 

6. Arg., on a chevron Sa. . 
gine ste. Or. i Mons" John de Boys. 

297. Erm., a chevron Gu. Robert Tuchett. 
298. Erm., a chevron Gu. Mons! Rogeir Tychett. 
299. Erm., a chevron Gu. and 
chief indented Sa. John Ryuell. 
300. Gu., crusilly and a chevron 
Arg. 
301. Gu., crusilly patonce and a 
chevron Arg. 
302. Gu., achevron Erm. 
303. Gu., a chevron Erm. 


} Thomas Berkley. 752 
304. Gu., crusilly and a chevron 


Mons’ Moryce de Barkeley. 688 


Mons’ de Gonneys. 717 
[Blank] Ludbrokee. 718 
Or Mons’ William Kyme. 678 

305. Gu., on a chevron Or three 
fleurs-de-lis Az. 

306. Or, a chevron Gu. 

307. Or,a chevron Gu. and chief 
Vair. 

308. Or, a chevron Gu. and chief 
Vair. 


John Cobham. 700 


Le Conte de Stafford. 675 
Mons' Geffrey Seint Quin- 
tyne. 758 


Mons’ William St Quintin. 830 


309. Or, on a chevron Gu. — Thomas Seint Quyn- 


martlet of the field ; a chief Vair. tyn. 759 
ge Sa., crusilly and a chevron | Mons’ William Parys. 679 
{ Mons' Robert Perche. 

[Charles adds : “ credo 


| Peche.””] 755 
312. Arg., two chevrons Gu., and 
a label of three pendants Vert > Mons' John Grendon. 730 
(? read Vair). 
313. Arg., two chevrons Gu., ons i 
and a label of three pendants Vert. ¢ William, S' de S' More. 724° 


Pe on hae a ee PS ie John Peeche. 468 


chon” * Mss Petw. tw t Mons: Rauf Chalers. 
316. Arg., a fess betw. two 
chevrons Sa. 
317. Az., two chevrons Or. Mons‘ Thomas Chaworth. 724 
318. Az., two chevrons and in 
the dexter chief a martlet Or. 
319. Gu., a fess betw. two chev- 
rons Erm. 


311. Arg., two chevrons Gu. 


757 
Mons' John Escalers. 469 


Mons' John Lysours. 724 
t Mons’ John de Husee. 485 
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320. Gu., two chevrons Or. { = Stratheme, oi 
. Gu., a fess Erm. betw. tw 
PPro hy _— ° \ Mons' John Charneaux. 455 
322. Gu., two chevrons Vair. Robert Turuell. 729 
323- Or, a fess betw. two chev- , 
eg Le Sire ffitz Walter. 465 
324. Or,on the first of two chev- ) 
rons Sa. a lion ramp. of the field. 
325. Or, a fess betw. two chev- 
rons Sa. 
326. Sa., a fess betw. two chev- 
rons Arg. 
327. Sa., a fess betw. two chev- 
rons Or. 


Mons' Walter Manney. 724 
Mons' John del Islee. 466 
Wiiliam Colnee. 470 


Mons’ John Baynard. 467 


Thomas Langton, Baron 


328. Arg., three chevrons Gu. de Neuton. 761 


329. Arg., three chevrons Gu. 
within a bordure indented Sa. 

330- Arg., three chevrons Sa. 
bezantée. 

331. Az., three chevrons Arg. 

332- Erm., three chevrons Sa. 


333- Gu., three chevrons Arg. \ 
je 
yn 


Mons' Roger Watervill. 7244 


Thomas Leirchidiacree. 726 


Mons' Thomas Leknor. 762 
Mons' John Reppis. 731 


Mons’ William Baude. 727 


Thomas de St Owyn. 728 

Gilbert de Clare, Conte de 
Glocestree. 

wend Edward Seint Quin- 


within a bordure indented Sa. 
334- Gu., three chevrons Or. 


335- Or, three chevrons Gu. 


336. Or, three chevrons Gu. and 
a chief Vair. 


337- Or, three chevrons Gu. and 
a chief Vair. 


338. Or, three chevrons Gu., and 
over all a fess Arg. 

Or, three chevrons Gu., and 

oer ail a fess Az. Guy 4+ Monssene. ” 

340. Or, three chevrons Sa. Mons' Terry de Manny. 732 


Mons’ Richard Sutton, de 
341. Or, three chevrons Sa. { Norft’. , 733 


Chebrons engrailed. 
a Sa., a chevron engrailed i Robert Hatthorpe. 735 
€Ebebronny. 


ands, maiieniied (of six) Erm. Mons: Rogeir Peytvyn. 744 


(Zo be continued.) 


Mons". Herbert Seint Quyn- 
754 
oay de Monemue. 745 
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Si Cavaliere Bernini.* 


LUDOVIC LALANNE has published in the Gazette des 
(D e Scaux Arts and then reprinted separately a most interesting 

work on the well-known Italian artist whose name appears 
at the head of this article. The popularity which Bernini enjoyed, 
and the circumstances connected with his journey to France, arose 
from the scheme so eagerly cherished by Louis XIV., of completing 
the buildings of the Louvre, so as to make of it one of the noblest 
palatial residences in Europe. Time will not allow us here to give 
any quotations from the excellent notice prefixed by M. Ludovic 
Lalanne to his volume, and in which he describes minutely all the 
incidents ultimately leading to Bernini’s favour at the court of Ver- 
sailles ; suffice it to say that as far back as Mazarin’s administration 
Louis Le Vau had already submitted plans for the construction of the 
part of the palace facing the Seine, and for that which is opposite the 
church of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois. Le Vau’s official position as 
“first architect to his Most Christian Majesty” seemed a guarantee 
both that his plans were the best that could be made, and that they 
would be carried out at once ; however, no sooner had Colbert been 
uppointed to the superintendence of the King’s buildings than he 
sopped the progress of the work, submitted Le Vau’s designs to the 
most competent French architects of the day, and finally forwarded 
them to Rome, inviting the best men there to criticise freely and to 
offer their own suggestions. Pietro di Cortona, Rinaldi, Laudiam, 
Boromini presented themselves in succession, but the extravagance 
of their pretensions caused them to be rejected, and at last, through 
the influence of Cardinal Antonio Barberini, supported by the 
Marquis de Bellefonds, grand master of the King’s household, Gio- 
vanni Lorenzo Bernini, then in the enjoyment of all his glory, was 
singled out, summoned to Paris, and entrusted with the difficult work 
of completing the Louvre. It was indispensable, of course, that the 
artist should be placed under the care of an intelligent and cultivated 
French gentleman, knowing thoroughly the Italian language, and 
duly qualified to make the Cavaliere's residence in a foreign land as 
agreeable as possible. The person appointed for that purpose was 
a certain Paul Fréart, lord of Chantelou, a friend of Nicolas Poussin, 





* Journal du Voyage du Cavalier Bernini en France. Par M. Dk CHANTELOU. 
Manuscrit inédit, publié et annoté par Lupovic LALANNE. Paris: Gazette des 
Beaux Arts. Royal 8vo., pp. 272. 
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himself distinguished as a virtuoso, and who by his tact, his urbanity, 
and his uprightness would prove an excellent guide and adviser to the 
conceited, hasty, and presumptuous Italian. M. de Chantelou suc- 
ceeded in winning completely the esteem and confidence of the 
Cavaliere Bernini, and seized the opportunity offered by this cir- 
cumstance to keep a journal full of amusing and curious details 
concerning the artist himself, the French court, &c. The journal was 
originally nothing else but a collection of notes jotted down for M. de 
Chantelou’s private use; at the request, however, of a brother of his, 
who lived far from Paris, and had never seen Bernini, he recast these 
notes, gave them the shape of a diary, and without the least idea of 
making them public, threw around them something of a literary 
garb. The Memoirs of Charles Perrault revealed for the first time, in 
1759, the existence of Chantelou’s MS. ; during the course of the last 
century it was still known, and in 1811 Castellan made use of it when 
writing his notice of the Cavaliere in the ‘“‘ Biographie Universelle ;” 
then it suddenly disappeared, and it is only eighteen months ago that 
the present editor, M. Ludovic Lalanne, discovered it in the library 
of the Institute, whilst engaged in arranging and sorting several inédits 
documents. 

We mentioned just now the Chantelou MS.; M. Lalanne has not 
been able, unfortunately, to make use of the original notes, but the 
authenticity of the copy from which the present volume has been 
printed is beyond doubt, and we can trust on that point to the 
assurances given by the learned librarian, whose experience in detect- 
ing literary forgeries has often and most successfully been put to the 
test. 

The “ Journal du Voyage ” might suggest a number of remarks, from 
the variety of the topics it contains; M. Lalanne has enumerated 
them in detail, but we shall mention here one only, which is especially 
in keeping with the character of this magazine; we mean the 
Cavaliere’s strictures on art in general, and certain artists :— 

“In the course of these visits (to Saint Denis, the monaments of 
Paris, &c.), in his familiar chats with the Papal Nuncio,-the Legate 
and other fellow-countrymen, particularly in his intercourse with 
Chantelou, who not unfrequently gave evidence of a purer taste than 
his own, the Cavaliere, ‘a brilliant speaker, having a quick and 
sparkling mind, together with a great talent to show himself off to 
the best advantage,’ was profuse in dons mots and anecdotes where 
the names of Raphaél, Michael Angelo, Poussin, the Carracci, Paolo 
Veronese, Guido Reni, &c., occurred again and again. Nothing 
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is more entertaining than to hear him give his opinion on the pictures, 
sketches, and drawings submitted to his notice, discussing their worth 
and their authenticity, and whilst carefully quoting himself and his 
works, explaining his theories and formulating judgments which 
possess valuable attractiveness by reason of his talents, his great 
experience, and his long familiarity with the masterpieces of antiquity 
and of the Renaissance. That constitutes the essentially original 
side of his Journal, and I venture to recommend it in a special 
manner to my readers. There might no doubt be found plenty of 
materials for an appreciation of the artistic influence which Bernini's 
residence may have had on France at that time.” 

M. Ludovic Lalanne’s volume, magnificently printed, is illustrated 
with a number of woodcuts; we have noticed amongst others a 
portrait of the Cavaliere, one of Colbert, Louis XIV. (from the bust 
which is now to be seen at Versailles), Charles Perrault, Mignard, 
&c., besides views of several chateaux, palaces, churches, and other 
edifices, both public and private ; the foot-notes are all that could 
be wished, and there is a copious index. We may say in conclusion, 
that as a contribution not only to the history of art, but to that of 
French society during the reign of Louis XIV., M. de Chantelou’s 
“ Journal ” is invaluable, and that it will enable us to correct a number 
of errors which have till now been generally accepted without any 
discussion whatever. We must say that the Italian architect, 
admirably as he appears to have succeeded with Louis XIV., 
Colbert, and the whole court of Versailles, seems to have 
been rather disagreeable in private life—conceited, selfish in the 
extreme, ill-mannered, and greedy of money to such an extent that 
Molitre might have taken him as the model of his Harpagon in the 
play of L’Avare. GUSTAVE Masson. 


A 


THE “Bergamot” is a pear with a history. Among fruit-fanciers 
several incline to derive its name from the Italian town of Bergamo, while 
a larger number prefer Pergamos, laying stress on the fact that this 
species was first introduced into Europe by the Crusaders, which is no 
doubt the reason why in some parts of Southern Europe they are still 
known by the name of Syrian pears. But the geographer Ritter more 
than 30 years ago pointed out what seems to be a more probable deriva- 
tion. A fine and late-ripening pear is much cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of Angora, and on account of its lateness in maturing used formerly 
to be in great favour at Constantinople. It was known as Beg-Armud, 
or the “ prince pear,” and the Crusaders, who travelled all Asia Minor, 
brought back with them the name and the fruit.—77zmes. 
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Autograph Letters. 
XII. 


DR. STUKELEY TO MR. CHARLES GRAY. 


Honoured & good S' 

I shall be happy, if I can entertain you for a quarter of an 
hour with our fr? Richard of Westminster. he gives me a good ‘deal 
of entertainment. & I enjoy compleat tranquillity, amid the feuds 
between the l¢ mayor and aldermen ; between the courtiers ; which 
are of more importance: & I hear not a little impetuous. a great D. 
declares, he will not be bullyed as his f was ; where wickedness 
reigns triumphant, there, I hold, can no wisdom dwell. 

may you enjoy the serene pleasure of the /iteratum otium 
cum dignitate: & believe me to be 

Your much obliged humble serv' 
W™ STUKELEY. 
Lon. 4 apr. 1749. 
The D—— of C—— & his associates set out for windsor 
on Easter Sunday. 
To 
Charles Gray Esq’ 
Member of Parliament 
Colchester 
Essex. 


[The above letter is in the possession of Mr. Round, M.P., and was 
written to a collector and antiquary well known in his day, who 
owned Colchester Castle and was Member for the Borough in five 
Parliaments. He is described in “ Archzologia” (iii. 168) as “a 
gentleman whose love of the antique forms but a small part of his 
excellent character; who has for many years so happily united the 
scholar with the man of business, the magistrate and the senator.” 


J. H. Rovunp.} 
ty 


“ EPOCHS OF CHURCH HIsTORY ” is the title of a series of volumes to 
be edited by the Rev. M. Creighton, D.C.L., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge. Each volume will be the work 
of some writer specially fitted to deal with its subject, and each writer 
will be responsible for his own opinions. Among the subjects proposed 
are the following :—“ The Reformation in England,” by the Rev. Canon 
Perry ; “The Church of ;the Early Fathers,” by the Rev. A. Plummer, 
D.D.; “The Church and the Roman Empire,” by the Rev. A. Carr ; 
““ Wyclif and the beginnings of the Reformation,” by Mr. R. Lane-Poole ; 
“The German Reformation,” by the Rev. M. Creighton; and “ The 
University of Cambridge,” by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger. 
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Collectanea. 


WILL OF A KENTISH YEOMAN.—Mr. Herbert Monckton, of Northgate, 
Maidstone, communicates the following :—The testamentary wishes of 
private individuals are not as a rule interesting to the general public ; 
peculiarity and quaintness of style will sometimes, however, justify their re- 
production. A yeoman of Kent has been for ages, proverbially, “ well to do.” 
Even during the distressed and agitated times of Charles I.; when country- 
men were in a far worse plight than they now are, when political and 
religious dissensions were tearing the tree of industry from its very roots, 
it is satisfactory to find even in those days, now about 250 years ago, the 
Kentish yeoman was no myth but a substantial reality. The will is an 
interesting one, both to the lawyer and layman, for several reasons. 
Apart from the quaintness of the verbiage, it will be observed by a perusal 
of the document, that the testator not only appointed his brother “sole 
executor,” but appointed his “‘ well-beloved ffrend, Walter Crompe,” to be 
“ overseer ” of his last will. What the precise duty of the “ overseer” was, 
in contradistinction to that devolving upon the executor, it is somewhat 
difficult to decide. The proof of the will, however, determines the fact 
that the overseer took no part in the execution of the trusts ; therefore, it 
may be well premised that his office was only that of a friendly watcher 
to see that the executor duly performed the task reposed in him. The 
various occupations of the testator, disclosed by his will, are somewhat 
remarkable. He was a yeoman, z.¢., a tiller of his own land; he was also 
a spinner and weaver, a turner, and a carpenter and joiner. The lands 
belonging to the deceased formed part of the manor of Leeds, wherein is 
situate that famous castle built by Robert Crevequer, so well known to all 
antiquaries. The tenants of the manor were frequently required to render 
personal service to their lord, by assisting to repel the numerous attacks 
made in those times upon the castle ; it can, therefore, fairly be presumed 
that the testator added to his callings that of ‘“‘armsbearer,” and assisted 
his lord in defending the stronghold :— 

“12 Octo. 1631. In the name of God Amen the twelfe daie of October 
inthe Sixt yeare of the raigne of Our most gracious Soveraigne Lord 
Charles by the grace of God of England Scotland France and Ireland 
Kinge Defendor of the Faith I Thomas Elmestone of the parish of Leedes 
in the Countye of Kent yeoman sicke of bodie but of good and perfect 
memorie God be praised doe make and ordayne this my last Wille and 
Testament in manner and forme following (that is to say) first I comend 
my soule into the hande of God my maker hoping for mercie through the 
onelie meritte of Jesus Christ my Saviour to bee made partaker of life 
everlasting and my body to be burfed in the Churchyeard of Leeds. Item 
I give and bequeath unto Thomas Barham of Leedes the sonne of Nicholas 
Barham my Loome with all manner of Implements belonging unto it 
whatsoever. Alsoe I give unto Job Barham of Leedes twentie shillings of 
good and lawful money of Englande to bee payd him by my Executor. 
Item I give and bequeath unto William Barham and Margarett Barham 
of Leeds the brother and sister of the said Thomas Barham five shillings 
a peece to be payd them by my Executor. Item I give and bequeath unto 
Charitie Browne the daughter of Nicholas Browne of Leedes the Bedstedde 
bedd and boulster sheetes and covering and blanketts as now it is whereon 
I lye. Also I doe give to the said Charitie Browne the Cubbard in the 
roome where I now lie. Item I doe give and bequeath unto Jane Browne 
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the wife of Nicholas Browne the great Chest in the Roome where I now 
lie and all my wearing apparrell or whatsoever is in that chest I give to 
her husband Nicholas Browne. Item I doe give to the sayd Jane Browne 
the brasse pott in the kitchin and all other things or implements or what- 
soever there is except the table there. Item I doe give to her the sayd 
Jane Browne the Bedstedd above in the chamber with the bedd and 
boulster and all other bedd cloathes there to him belonginge. Also I doe 
give to her all that is not given in the chamber where I now lie all manner 
of Implemente or whatsoever is there that is not given before. Item I 
doe give and bequeath unto John Millgate and Elizabeth his wife to each 
of them one of my lynnen shirtes and all the rest of my shirtes I give to 
Nicholas Browne and his wife. Item I doe give to Nicholas Browne my 
Turning Lade with all manner of turning tooles belonging unto him with 
a Joyners bench with all manner of other Tooles Billes Axes with all 
manner of other things there and wood and Quearne Tubbes and whatsoever 
other Implements in that Roome. Item my will and mynde is and I give 
and bequeath unto my brother John Elmestone and to his heires and 
assignes for ever my house and houses garden or gardens Orchard Close 
or Closes with all manner of buildings with their appurtenance or any 
thing thereunto belonging or appertayning which is not formerly given 
lyeing and beeing in the parish of Leedes to him and his heires for ever and 
1 doe make and ordaine my brother John Elmestone my sole Executor of 
this my last Wille and Testament and all the rest of my goodes unwilled I 
give unto my Executor my funeral expenses beeinge discharged and my 
legacies beeing paid half a yeare after my decease by my Executor. And 
I doe appoint my well-beloved ffrend Water Crompe of Leedes to be 
Overseer of this my last Will whereunto I have sette my hand and Seale 
the daie and yeare above written. Thomas Elmestone. Sealed in the 
presence of the marke of John Millgate, George Day.” 


x 


Reviews, 


Norham Castle. By HUBERT JERNINGHAM, Esq., M.P. (W. Pater- 
son, Edinburgh.) 

WE owe the author of this work, and our readers also, an apology for 
the long delay which has occurred in noticing it; but there is a proverb 
to the effect of “better late than never,” and we hope to be allowed to 
plead it now. Situated on the banks of the Tweed, in the midst of that 
“borderland” which for centuries was the scene of constant rapine and 
warfare between the Scots and the southern folk, Norham is perhaps the 
most perfect specimen of a fortress to be seen in Northumberland, though 
Alnwick, of course, is far larger and grander ; and who that has read 
Scott’s “ Marmion ” will have forgotten those opening lines, in which he 
describes it with his magic wand, his pen :— 

** Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 
And battled towers, and Donjon Keep, 
The loophole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone.” 
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Mr. Hubert Jerningham, himself a Northumberland squire, has done 
good service to the antiquarian world by compiling the present book, for 
the production of which he need not have pleaded the cost and size of the 
works of Hutchinson and Dr. Raine. 
Norham has a history as much ecclesiastical as secular ; ond it is not 
a little remarkable that the founder of so strong and warlike a pile, which 
dominated the fair valley of the Tweed, should have been a churchman 
and a bishop. But such was the case. It was erected towards the close 
of the twelfth century by Bishop Flambard, of Durham, and King John 
was the first English sovereign that entered its gates. Under his reign 
Norham rose to the first rank among English fortresses, and it is remark- 
able that, in spite of its situation in the “debatable land,” it was never in 
possession of the Scots for any length of time. Three times her gates 
were forced to open to the enemy, once by King David, once by Bruce, 
and once by James IV. During the latter monarch’s reign Norham 
witnessed from afar that terrible struggle in which the Scots received the 
most disastrous defeat recorded throughout the whole period of the pro- 
tracted contest between the two nations. On Flodden Field was fought 
a battle that, glorious for the victorious host, left the vanquished undis- 
graced and worthy of the highest respect for valour and honour in the 
fight. Mr. Jerningham’s book is throughout delightful reading, and the 
interest, while centred around Norham, is carried over many extraneous 
facts well worthy of attention by all who desire to understand the relation 
between the two countries in ancient times. The records are imperfect 
and often doubtful, and the author has done a signal service in recounting 
the evidence contained in his instructive work. 


Osborne Gordon: A Memoir. By G. MARSHALL. Parker & Son. 
Oxford and London. 1885. 


A BRIEF and lucid memoir of one of the great lights of an Oxford genera- 
tion which is rapidly passing away, and one of the brightest scholars and 
ornaments of that University, From its pages the reader will gather 
much valuable information as to the state of Oxford before as well as 
after the many changes introduced into its system between the years 1850 
and 1860. The remarks of Mr. Gordon on the deaths of his two distin- 
guished parishioners, Sir William Hayter and Mr. J. T. Delane, of Zhe 
Times, will secure for this volume the attention which it deserves, as a 
history of Oxford, external to, and apart from, the “Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment,” of which Mr. Gordon saw the noonday and the evening decline, 
and from which he prudently kept aloof. 

A FAC-SIMILE of the first edition of Ze Adonazs, which was printed at 
Pisa in 1821, “with the types of Didot,” has been issued as the latest 
instalment of the Shelley Society’s publications, being No. 1 of the Second 
Series. The fac-simile will, of course, be interesting to all the admirers of 
Shelley. Mr. Thomas J. Wise has supplied a readable bibliographical 
introduction. The second volume of the Society’s publications, which 
has also reached us, comprises a reprint of Shelley’s Review of Hogg’s 
Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatof, from The Critical Review for 
December, 1814, and also Professor Dowden’s article thereon from 7he 
Contemporary Review of September, 1884, together with a postscript by 
Professor Dowden, stating how he was able to identify the review of Hogg 
as the work of Shelley’s pen. These volumes, we may add, are published 
for the Shelley Society by Messrs. Reeves & Turner, of the Strand. 

UNDER the title of The Worthies, Families, and Celebrities of Barnsley 
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and the District (Bemrose & Sons), Mr. Joseph Wilkinson has given us 
brief outlines of the lives and characters of some of the most distinguished 
persons who have sprung from that locality, not the least conspicuous of 
whom are Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, the blind mathematician; Robert 
Holgate, Archbishop of York ; Joseph Bramah, the celebrated inventor ; 
Sir George Wood, Baron of the Exchequer; Atkinson, the Siberian 
traveller ; and Sir Thomas Halifax, Lord Mayor of London. The work 
is illustrated with original portraits and views of some of the characters 
and their residences ; it contains a vast quantity of interesting informa- 
tion, and bears evidence of deep research on the part of the author, which 
will recommend it to all Yorkshire collectors. 

The City of London Directory for 1886 (Collingridge) is the sixteenth 
annual issue of this work, and is equal to its predecessors in point of 
interest and usefulness. Besides being a Directory of the various persons 
having business in the City, members of the Corporation, &c., the work 
includes a Directory of the several public companies, and also a Livery 
Companies’ Guide. In the latter are given the armorial bearings of the 
several companies, together with such particulars of the halls, charities, 
privileges, and history of the foundation of each company as will recom- 
mend it to the antiquarian reader. 


THE March number of English Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) con- 
tains a plate of antiquarian interest, by Mr. Oliver Baker, entitled, “ The 
Vestry Door, Ludlow Church.” The vestry appears to have been an 
addition to the original building, and opens from the chancel by a door- 
way and three steps. The doors themselves form an important feature in 
the etching. Through the open doorway is seen the Elizabethan tomb of 
“Edmund Walter, Esquier, Chieffe Justice of three shires in South 


# 


@bituarp Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Eficharmus. 


Mr. EDWARD THOMAS, F.R.S., C.1.E., the distinguished numismatist, 
died in February at his residence in Kensington, in his 73rd year. Atan 
early age Mr. Thomas was nominated to the service of the East India 
Company, and after his retirement he devoted himself with renewed zeal 
to the study of the antiquities and history of India and Asia generally, 
which gained for him a high reputation as a savant on the Continent, as 
well as the most unqualified recognition at home. In 1873 he was elected 
a corresponding member of the French Institute, and several years later 
he received a similar honour at the hands of the St. Petersburg Academy. 
Mr. Thomas’s writings were very numerous, and many of them are still 
only to be found scattered throughout the journals of different learned 
societies, to which he had contributed for upwards of forty years. The 
first and in some respects the most important of his works was his edition 
of James Prinsep’s, “‘ Antiquities,” which appeared in two volumes in 
1858. This was followed by “ Ancient Indian Numerals,” in the Journal 
Asiatique de Paris of 1863 ; “Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and 
Coins,” in 1868; and “ The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi,” in 
1871, to which he added a supplement on the “ Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Empire.- His “Ancient Indian Weights,” which forms an 


Wales,” who died in 1592. 
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introductory essay of the “ Numismata Orientalia ”—of which he was the 
founder—is the standard authority on the subject. Mr. Thomas, to use 
the words of Mr. Clements Markham, “ illustrated by means of coins the 
history of the Sassanians, the epoch of the Sah Kings of Guzerat, the 
chronology of the Bactrian Kings, of the Gupta dynasty of the Patan 
Sultans of Hindostan, and of the Parthian Arsacidz.” Between 1848 and 
1866 Mr. Thomas contributed sixteen papers to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of which he was honorary treasurer. These papers 
related exclusively to Eastern coins, and they were republished with the 

. title of “‘ Tracts on Oriental Literature.” ‘Two other contributions on the 
same subject appeared in the 20th volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
ournal. He was also joint editor of Sir Henry Elliot’s posthumous 
“History of India.” 

Mr. HENRY STEVENS, F.S.A., the eminent American bookseller. and 
bibliographer, died on February 28, at his residence in Upper Avenue-road, 
St. John’s Wood. Mr. Stevens was born in the State of Vermont, in 1819. 
As a young man he was for some time employed as a clerk in the Senate, 
House at Washington, where he became acquainted with Peter Force, editor 
of “ American Archives,” and laid the foundation of his remarkable know- 
ledge of American history and public documents. After graduating at 
Yale and studying law under Story at Harvard, he spent some time 
exploring the rural districts of New England in quest of rare books and 
pamphlets, and in 1845 arrived in London. Here he soon made himself 
at home with our principal booksellers, and at the British Museum Mr. 
Panizzi, the Keeper of the Printed Books, speedily recognised his quali- 
ties, and a connection sprang up, which proved equally advantageous to 
Stevens andthe Museum. To him the institution is indebted for most of 
its valuable American books, and, extending the field of his operations, 
he became a chief agent for purveying rare books of every class as well as 
English pamphlets, which he collected on a large scale. He further com- 
piled and published a catalogue of all United States publications in the 
Museum to the end of 1856. In process of time he became an equally 
recognised agent for providing American collectors with the rarer pro- 
ductions of the European press. He purchased the greater part of Hum- 
boldt’s library, and obtained for the American Government an invaluable 
collection of Franklin’s manuscripts. He took especial interest in the 
history of the English Bible, and was largely instrumental in the success 
of the Caxton Exhibition held some years ago. He wrote extensively on 
this and other bibliographical subjects, and has left a number of essays 
nearly ready for publication. Among these are investigations respecting 
Columbus, a subject in which he took the deepest interest : and a supple- 
ment to Mr. Fagan’s “ Life of Panizzi,” containing a fund of anecdotes 
relating to the British Museum. It is to be hoped that these and other 
productions of scarcely inferior interest may yet see the light. 

MR. EDWARD EDWARDS, a well-known bibliographer, died in February, 
at Niton, Isle of Wight, aged 64. He became an assistant at the British 
Museum in 1839, and rendered valuable service in the cataloguing of the 
library. Among his published works were: “ A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Medals Struck in France and Its Dependencies, 1789—1830 ;” 
“ Manchester Worthies and Their Foundations ;” “Libraries and 
Founders of Libraries ;” a “ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh ;” and “ Lives of 
the Founders of the British Museum.” In 1883 he was granted a Civil 
List Pension of £80. 

BARON DE KOHNE, of the Imperial Museum of the Hermitage in St. 
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Petersburg, a well-known authority in numismatics and heraldry, died on 
February 17, at Wurzburg, in Bavaria. In 1842, in conjunction with the 
Duke Maximilian Leuchtenberg, he founded the Imperial Society of 
Russian Archeology, and became its first secretary. He subsequently 
became connected with the Hermitage Museum, where he was very 
popular. Most of his works on numismatics and other subjects appeared 
in the various scientific journals. Among his more remarkable produc- 
tions are his account of European coins of the’tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, a description of the museum of the late Prince Basile Kotchu- 
bey, a volume entitled “Etude de l’Histoire et des Antiquités de la 
Cl »rsonése Taurique,” and many other separate works, as, for instance, 
“Les Devises des Armoiries Russes,” “ Recherches sur l’Origine de 
plusieurs Maisons Souveraines de l'Europe,” and “ Les Familles célébres 
de la Russie.” His last work was a study of the relations between the 
Courts of Russia and Prussia from 1649 to 1763, under the name of 
“ Berlin, Moscow, St. Pétersbourg.” The various writings of the learned 
Baron have appeared in Russian, Latin, German, French, English, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish, all of which languages he 
understood thoroughly. Hewas a member of more than twenty scientific 
learned societies in Europe. 

PRINCE TORLONIA, one of the greatest capitalists in Italy, died at 
Rome in February. His palace and villa were filled with the choicest 
art treasures,. the reproductions by Italian artists of the most famous 
examples of statuary and works of art. He made extensive excavations 
of ancient sites, and his collection of antiquities was said to rank next to 
that of the Vatican. The greatest and most remarkable of the public 
enterprises of the late Prince was the successful draining of Lake Fucino 
in the province of Aquila, a work which had been vainly undertaken by 
one of the old Roman Emperors. 

Mr. JOSEPH MAYER, F.S.A., the accomplished collector of works of 
art and benefactor of the Corporation Museum in Liverpool, died on 
January 19, at Pennant House, Bebington, Cheshire, aged 93 years. He 
wrote largely on coins, Egyptian antiquities, and pottery. He was the 
associate of Mr. Thomas Spencer in introducing for domestic use the . 
electro-plating process. In his business as a goldsmith he realised a con- 
siderable fortune, a large proportion of which he devoted to the promotion 
of archzological studies in Liverpool ; he built a public library at Beb- 
ington, furnishing it with 20,000 volumes, and in the same neighbourhood 
laid out a public park at his own expense. 


@ 


Mr. GUTHRIE SMITH, F.S.A. (Scot.), is preparing a “History of the 
Parish of Strathblane, a Chapter of Lennox History.” 

MEssrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. will shortly publish the second and 
concluding volume of “ The Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, 
D.C.L., Governor of Massachusetts,” by Mr. Peter O. Hutchinson, one of 
his great-grandsons. The volume will include particular notices of the 
descent and genealogy of several families of more or less prominence, 
together with the traditionary and legendary account of the origin and 
first planting of the main stock of the Hutchinson family in England. 
The first volume of the Diary has been duly noticed in these pages (see 
vol. vi. p. 238). 
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Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feé. 11, Mr. John Evans, President, in the 
chair. The Rev. J. T. Fowler exhibited an iron spear-head, with traces 
of gilding, found during excavations on the site of the chapter-house of 
Durham in 1874. Mr. Ready exhibited a set of silver parcel-gilt plates, 
with London hall-marks for 1567-8, engraved with the labours of Hercules, 

robably by Peter Maas. Mr. F. G. H. Price read a paper “On further 
Excavations in the Roman Station at Silchester,” describing all operations. 
uptodate. Mr. Price’s paper was illustrated by a large plan of the station 
and drawings of the excavations.—Feé. 18, Mr. J. Evans, President, in 
the chair. The Hon. W. T. Orde-Powlett exhibited a medizval silver 
posy ring, which, in addition to the inscription + IESVS NAZARENVS, bears 
also the owner’s name, WILLEM : DE : BOVRNE. Mr. Powlett also exhi- 
bited a small silver beaker of seventeenth century date. Mr. Ready 
exhibited an original impression of the Palatinate seal of Tobias Mathew, 
Bishop of Durham, 1595. It has on one side a seated figure of the bishop 
in a cope and pointed cap, on the other an equestrian figure of the bishop 
in armour. Canon Thomas exhibited a powder-flask of stag’s horn carved 
with a representation of Christ and the woman at the well of Samaria. 
Mr. Gomme read a paper “On Archaic Rules of Succession in England.” 
—Feb. 25, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. Franks exhibited a 
medizval silver-gilt paten from Hamsterley, Durham, with sexfoil depres- 
sion, containing the vernicle in the centre. The paten bears the London 
hall-marks for 1519-20. Mr. T. F. Kirby exhibited a medizval silver 

arcel-gilt paten from Wyke, near Winchester. This paten has in the 
centre an engraved figure of the Agnus Dei. Round the rim is the legend 
+CVNCTA : CREO : VIRTVTE : REGO: PIE: TATE: REFORMO. Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope assigns to this paten a date circa 1280, and pronounces 
it to be the oldest piece of church plate in actual use now remaining in 
England. Mr. F. J. Mitchell exhibited a veritable example of a rood, 
which stood on the rood-loft in the church of Kemeys Inferior, Monmouth- 
shire. It was found some thirty years ago, with a quantity of bones and 
rubbish, in the blocked-up rood staircase. Only the head and trunk, with 
the arms and one foot, remain, the remainder having decayed away ; but 
these are fairly perfect. The arms are of different work from the figure, 
and Mr. Micklethwaite suggested that the original arms were broken 
when the rood was pulled down, temp. Edward VI., and restored when it 
was set up again in Mary’s reign. Mr. H. Norris exhibited a number of 
antiquities discovered at Ham Hill, including Roman fibulz, medizval 
ornaments, &c. Mr. J. C. Robinson exhibited some interesting examples 
of Byzantine art, including a pair of embroidered cuffs with the Annun- 
ciation, and Greek inscriptions recording their being the property of 
Cyrus Anathemus, exarch of Corinth and all the Peloponnesus; the 
remains of a carved boxwood triptych ; and a number of gems and rings. 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson exhibited a curious flat candlestick, hall-marked for 
1705-6, given by Colonel Gledhill to the Carlisle Company of Glovers in 
1710; also a silver salver, given by the same gentleman to the Carlisle 
Company of Shoemakers in 1710, with a representation in bold refoussé 
work of Neptune and Amphitrite in the chariot being drawn by sea-horses 
over the ocean. The salver bears the Flushing hall-marks. Mr. Ferguson 
also exhibited two racing bells belonging to the Corporation of Carlisle.— 
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March 4, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Sir J. Hooker exhibited 
and presented through the President, a number of impressions of 
medizval and other seals. The President exhibited a silver parcel-gilt 
head, formerly in the bottom of a bowl, from Tarentum. Mr. J. W. 
Grover exhibited a series of photographs of the monumental éffigies 
lately discovered at Clapham. This being a meeting for the election of 
Fellows, &c., no papers were read. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Fed. 17, Mr. George R, 
Wright, F.S.A., in the chair. The Rev. Scott Surtees exhibited photo- 
graphs, &c., of the church at Heysham, a portion of which building is of 
Saxon date. Mr. Proctor Burroughs, F.S.A., described a curious rin 
with a carved head of early work set in gold. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A,, 
exhibited some objects of fictile ware discovered in excavations in the 
City of London, among which was an altar flower vase of green glazed 
pottery, probably from one of the parish churches. The Rev. G. F, 
Browne, of Cambridge, exhibited rubbings of the remarkable Saxon 
sepulchral stone at Whitchurch, Hants. This stone is semicircular in 
form, having an inscription around the semicircular edge, a bust being in 
the front face, and a charming design of interlaced work on the corte- 
sponding position behind. Mr. E. Walford, M.A., read a short paper on 
the custom of “burial in woollen.” After referring to the Act 13 Charles 
II., which provides that every person should be buried in woollen, and 
not wrapped in linen, in order to prevent the importation of the latter 
fabric into England, the mode of procedure was stated. A register was 
enjoined to be kept by every vicar, and the notices which so frequently 
appear in the various parish books refer to the custom. Many curious 
examples were given by the lecturer. Thus Pope’s Narcissa (Mrs. Old-, 
field), who objected during her life to the custom, lived to be eventually 
buried in a Brussels lace head-dress, kid gloves, &c. The law was 
repealed only in 1814. The custom was always unpopular, the wealthy 
very frequently paying a fine to avoid it. There was a law (1686) passed 
in Scotland for the use of Scotch linen, with fines for non-observance, but 
this was altered in 1707, when woollen instead of linen was enjoined. In 
the discussion which followed it was pointed out that the law was probably 
but an amplification of a much older custom, Mr. Hodgetts showing 
that a Saxon chief was buried in his cloak ; Mr. Birch that Queen Eliza- 
beth believed that the custom would improve the woollen trade; and Mr. 
Mould that the custom was not yet quite extinct. A specimen of the 
certificate was exhibited. A paper was then read by Mr. Romilly Allen, : 
F.S.A. (Scotland), on the remarkable Saxon cross-stones at Halton and 
Heysham, Lancashire. One of these has the emblems of the Evangelists; 
another has a curious representation of a Saxon building, there being 
interlaced patterns on all. Professor Hodgetts identified on the rubbings 
exhibited the horse of Odin, the hammer of Thor, and the smithy of 
Verlunda, or Wayland’ Smith, and pointed out the remarkable joining 
together of Christian symbols with those of Scandinavian myths which 
render these stones not the least curious of a class of monuments which 
the Association is investigating —March 3. Lieut.-Col. Adams, F.S.A,, 
in the chair. The Rev. Canon Routledge sent for exhibition a piece of 
Roman carving, probably one of the horns of an ancient altar, found 
built up in the walling of St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury. _It had been 
used as old material in later Roman times, for there are traces of mortar 
of pounded brick. Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., sent a squeeze of the newly 
discovered Saxon stone at Moulton. It is covered with interlaced 
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patterns with a grotesque animal. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited 
a collection of old views of demolished buildings formerly in the City of 
London, illustrative of the amount of information to be derived from their 
study. Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scotland), described a remarkable 
horn powder flask of Danish workmanship, bearing a late date, 1697, 
the curious patterns which covered it being very similar in appearance 
to the very early work on crosses and in MSS. Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., 
exhibited a fine collection of views and sketches of littie-known antiquities 
in the North of England, among which were many Saxon interlaced 
crosses. The first paper was by Dr. A. Fryer on the “ Divining Rod 
in Ancient and Modern Times.” After referring to the mention of the 
Divining Rod by Ezekiel, Herodotus, and Tacitus, he rendered John 
Bell’s quaint receipt, of seventeenth century date, for the forming of the 
Rod. It was to be gathered from a rowan bush on the eve of our 
Lady’s Day. No iron was to touch it, a cock’s blood was to be poured 
upon it, &c., and after being kept for fourteen days, it would be found 
to bend towards any hidden metals. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Compton referred to the superstitions connected with the use of a 
hazel twig. Mr. Cope stated that a hazel twig was still used in Cornwall 
for the finding of ores, and Mr. Allen quoted from Agricola’s book on 
mining. A paper.was then read on the Roman Villa at Box, by Mr. 
R. Mann. Some curious pavements have been discovered, one of which 
is remarkable for being all but exactly similar to another found in 
Gloucestershire. Mr. C. H. Compton stated that the remarkable 
sculptures found by Mr. Grover in the Atkins vault, under St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Clapham, had been brought above ground, and were now safe 
in the disused mortuary. 

ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 4, Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. J. Bain, F.S.A. (Scot.), read a paper 
entitled “The Grahams, or Grzemes, of the Debatable Land: Their 
Traditional Origin Considered.” Mr: G. Wardle read a paper on, “ The 
Ancient Buildings of the Charter House.” Mr. Wardle’s description was 
illustrated by plans and diagrams, &c., and in the discussion which 
followed, the Rev. Mr. Le Bas, the preacher at the Charter House, and 
Mr. Walford took part. The third paper mentioned in the programme, 
“Roman Inscriptions found in Britain in 1885,” by Mr. W. T. Watkin, 
was taken as read. A sketch of some Roman remains lately found at 
Locmariaquer, and other drawings, were exhibited by Admiral Tremlett. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—March 2, Mr. W. Morrison, 
President, in the chair. Mr. E. A. W. Budge read “A Memoir of the 
late Dr. Birch,” by M. P. Le Page Renouf and Mr. E. A. W. Budge, with 
Notes on his Chinese Studies by Professor Douglas. The Secretary read 
a paper by M. E. Lefébre, entitled “ Le Cham et l’Adam Egyptiens.” 

‘ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Feé., 24, Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, 
President, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. R. Davey on “The 
late Victor Hugo as a Dramatist.” The reader, after referring to the early 
theatrical impressions of the great French poet, spoke of his failures in 
play-writing, and his first success with “Ernani” in 1830, giving a full 
analysis of the play. Hugo’s ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia” was then examined 
from a literary and historic point of view, several extracts being given 
with admirable force, and “ Marion de L’Orme,” “ Le Roi s’Amuse,” and 
“Angelo” were treated in the same manner, whilst “ Les Bourgraves” 
was extolled as Hugo’s finest dramatic work. The paper was followed 
by some observations from the President, in the course of which he 
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remarked that the English drama of to-day was very unworthy of our 
national literature. Mr. Gilbert Highton, the secretary, defended the 
classical drama, both ancient and modern, quoting the reader’s own words 
that great artists alone were’ required to illustrate it, and dwelling par- 
ticularly on the fact that in Shakespeare we possessed the dramatist of all 
time and of perpetual freshness. 

NUMISMATIC.—F¢é, 18, Dr. J. Evans, President, inthechair. Mr. Durla- 
cher exhibited a sixpence of Charles I. with the castle mint-mark and the 
date 1627, hitherto unrecorded. Archdeacon Pownall exhibited a bronze 
medal of Pope Pius II., 1458—1464: obverse, ENAEAS PIVS SENENSIS PAPA 
SECVNDVS; reverse, ALES VT HEC Ls] CORDIS PAVI DE SANGVINE NATOS; 
pelican feeding her young, also a silver medal of Archbp. Sancroft and 
the Seven Bishops from the Shepherd cabinet. Mr. Montagu read a 
paper on a recent find of ancient British ggld coins near Freckenham, 
Suffolk, consisting of about ninety specimens of four well-defined types. 
The writer attributed these coins to about the period of Boadicea, queen 
of the Iceni. Mr. Evans read the second portion of a paper on the coins 
of Edward VI. bearing the effigy and name of Henry VIII., in which he 
proved that a considerable proportion of the coins generally attributed to 
the last two years of Henry’s reign were, as a matter of fact, struck during 
the reign of Edward VI., in England during his first three years, and in 
Ireland during the whole of his reign. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—Fed, 12, Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. The 
Rev. W. A. Harrison read a paper “On William Herbert and Mary Fitton 
in connection with Shakspere’s Sonnets.” Postulating, to begin with, the 
“autobiographical” theory, Mr. Harrison pointed out that almost from the 
first the question of the identity of “ Mr. W. H.” narrowed itself down to 
two men, Southampton and Pembroke ;.and that the claims of the former 
were now nearly discredited. Starting from 1597, Mr. Harrison proceeded 
to deal with such events in Herbert's life as are recorded in contemporary 
correspondence, and maintained that they exactly agreed with the evidence 
of the sonnets without displacing the order of a single one. The 
Chairman pointed out the value of Mr. Harrison’s independent work, 
corroborative of Mr. Tyler’s research on the same subject. He himself 
felt the autobiographical theory. to be irresistible. Mr. P. Z. Round read 
a short paper “ On Pericles,” being an abstract of the introduction to his 
edition of the play for the quarto fac-similes, shortly to appear. 

HELLENIC.—March 11, Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., Vice-President, 
in the chair. Mr. A. S. Murray read a paper on “ Antiquities from the 
Island of Lipara.” These were found in tombs excavated in 1879. They 
consist chiefly of vases, embellished with Greek characters and dating 
from the 3rd to the 6th centuries, and also of neolithic implements, which 
* seem to bring us in contact with the original Ausonian inhabitants. Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans read a paper on “ Terra-cottas from Tarentum,” speci- 
mens of which were shown to the meeting. These ranged over every era 
from the archaic period, through the time of transition and perfection, to 
the decadence of Greek art. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SociETY.—F¢é, 18, Lord Aberdare, President, in 
the chair. Annual meeting. The report and accounts were adopted, 
Professor Max Miiller was elected a Vice-President in the place of on 
Rosebery, and Lord Acton and Professor Creighton were chosen 
members of the Council in the place of Lord Ferrers and Lord Ronald 
Gower. It was announced that, in spite of the annual subscription being 
raised to two guineas, the number of members remained nearly the same 
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as}last year. The life subscription was raised from fifteen to twenty 
guineas. The President announced that during the session some steps 
would be taken to celebrate the 8th centenary of the Domesday Survey, 
by the reading of lectures on the subject by our best and ablest writers ; 
and also that the Historical Society of Cambridge had recently been 
affiliated to the Central Society in London. Mr. E. Walford, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the President and Council, suggested that it would be 
well if the Oxford Historical Society could also be affiliated in like 
manner, and expressed a hope that in the course of time the Society 
would be able to have a room of its own, with a library, open for the use 
of members, occasionally, if not constantly. 

SHELLEY SOCIETY.—The first meeting of this Society was held on 
March 10, at University College, Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair, when 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke delivered an inaugural address, in which he 
remarked that, from his want of touch with common life, Shelley could 
never occupy such a place as Wordsworth filled, though in his own sphere 
he had written some of the loveliest poetry in the world. For Shelley’s 
blank verse the lecturer claimed that no dramatic blank verse had been 

roduced like it since Shakespeare. Dr. Furnivall stated that it was 
intended to give a private performance of Zhe Cenci at a London theatre 


early in May. 
PROVINCIAL. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—March 8, Dr. A. Mitchell 
in the chair. The first paper was a notice of two Communion cups from 
Duirinish, Skye, by Professor Macpherson, V.P. In form and ornament 
they closely resemble a pair of cups in the Temple, London, and were 
supposed to have been presented to the parish by Sir Roderick McLeod, 
of Talisker. The Rev. Dr. Struthers and Mr. Law, of the Signet Library, 
followed with some remarks on the forms and uses of several of the 
vessels, especially the tall covered cup from St. John’s Church, Perth, 
which Mr. Law considered to have been a pyx. The second paper was 
anotice by Mr. Cochran-Patrick and Mr. T. Dickson of the Register 
House, on the discovery of the MS. Chartulary of the Monastery of 
Lindore, in Fife. The Chartulary, which is of the 13th century, and 
written on vellum, was discovered in the library at Caprington Castle, 
Ayrshire, and was exhibited to the Society by permission of Mr. Smith- 
Cuninghame, of Caprington. The third paper was a notice by Professor 
Duns of an idol human head from Ecuador, now presented to the Museum 
by Dr. R. H. Gunning. In the fourth paper Mr. Hutcheson gave an 
account of a stratum containing wae flints at Camphill, Broughty 
Ferry, from which he had made a collection of flakes and cores, which he 
exhibited. The fifth paper was a notice by Dr. J. Jamieson of the dis- 
covery of a cist with an urn at Knockankelly, in Arran. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—March 9, Mr. John 
Cotton, V.P., in the chair. Mr. T. Camm read a paper on “ Old Stained 
Glass,” which was illustrated by examples taken from various cathedrals 
and churches at home and abroad. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—F¢é. 8, the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
B.D., President, in the chair. The President read a paper on “ Some 
Early Sculptured Stones and Symbols in Ledsham Church, Yorkshire.” 
He observed that these ornaments, consisting of scrollwork, fruit, flowers, 
birds, &c., have an interesting bearing on the question of sculptured mural 
ornament in the Romanesque churches of England, on pilasters, internal 
string-courses, jambs of arches, and soon. Ona stone in the west wall 
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of the nave, within the church, cut in bold relief, appears a weapon, which 
is either a chopping knife or the head of a lance. On another stone, in 
the west wall of the nave, outside the church, is a rectangular frame, cut 
-in bold relief. It is conceivable, Mr. Browne remarked, that the church 
had at one time sculptured on its walls the instruments of martyrdom of 
various saints, and that this is the iron frame or bed to which St. Law- 
rence was fastened. Dr. E. C. Clark suggested that the knife described 
greatly resembled the Roman sacrificial knife. Mr. Rule read a com- 
munication on Eadmer’s elaboration of the first four books of the “ His- 
‘toria Novorum.”. Mr. G. C. Moore Smith exhibited five medical and 
theological books in the handwriting of John Hall, of Kipping, Yorkshire 
(1661—85).—March 1. The Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., President, in 
the chair. A communication by Mr. W. L. de Gruchy was read by the 
Secretary, upon the Land-measures mentioned in the early records of 
Jersey. Mr. Lewis exhibited and commented on one large and two 
* small terra-cotta lamps discovered in a barrow at Kertch (the ancient 
Panticapeum), in November, 1885. The Rev. W. Graham F. Pigott: 
gave an account of the site of a Roman veteran’s holding at Abington 
Pigotts, Cambridgeshire, from observations made during the excavation 
of coprolite, from 1879 to 1884. Among the objects found were fragments 
of vases and Samian ware, querns, pieces of iron, part of a bronze sword 
or dagger, &c. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Fed. 4, Mr. G. 
Washington Browne, President, in the chair. Mr. Simon read a paper 
on “ Wood-carving, with special reference to Germany.” Remarking that 
the art had been practised from the earliest ages, he proceeded to trace 
its development from the rudely-carved handles of implements in the 
stone age, and its application to domestic utensils in the ages imme- 
diately succeeding that. Referring to Germany, where it had reached its 
fullest development, especially in the numerous after-pieces of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Mr. Simon observed that of the various 
schools the Swabian claims pre-eminence, with Ulm as its chief centre, 
where the celebrated carvers Jérg Syrlin, the elder and younger, executed 
numerous beautiful works, especially the choir stalls in the Cathedral of 
Ulm, Augsburg, also an important seat of this school. Its influence 
spread far into Switzerland and Bavaria.— March 4, Mr. G. Wash- 
ington Browne, President, in the chair. Mr. John McLachlan read a 
paper on “Old Edinburgh Architects,” in which he gave an account of 
some of the most eminent men who lived before the end of last century, 
beginning with Sir William Bruce, of Kinross and Balcaskie, in the time 
of Charles I1., and including the family of Mylne, who were master 
masons to many successive kings of Scotland, and had a hand in the 
erection of many important buildings in the kingdom. 


EssEX FIELD CLUB.—The sixth annual general meeting of this club 
took place at the Public Hall, Loughton, on Fam. 30, when the report 
of the council for the year 1885, and the treasurer’s statement of 
accounts were read and adopted ; the new members of the council and 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, and the other ordinary business 
of the club transacted. Mr. T. V. Holmes delivered the presidential 
address, comprising “ Notes on the evidence bearing upon British 
Ethnology.”” The subject included the invaders of Britain ; Palzolithic 
man, Neolithic man, man of the Bronze age ; the Celtic races ; the Gael 
and Briton; the Picts; the Roman occupation; Roman soldiers and 
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colonies in Britain, and the races to which they belonged ; the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes ; the Scandinavians ; and the Norman Conquest. 
MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Fam. 5, Mr. L. 
Booth, President, in the chair. Mr. J. S. Hodgson, V.P., read a paper 
on “Architectural Ethnography,” to which we may return. A discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. Mee, Talbot, and the chairman took part. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ROME.— 
On January 26, Sir John Savile Lumley, the British Ambassador at Rome, 
delivered before the members of this Society a’ lecture on the Galley of 
Tiberius on Lake Nemi, the 

‘* Nemi navell’d in the wooded hills,” 


of Byron, and .the scene of Ernest Renan’s romance, “ The Priest of 
Nemi.” Frequent attempts have been made to discover the remains of 
the galley or ship or floating island, which is traditionally reported to have 
been sunk in a storm, but the only result has been the recovery of pieces 
of timber, tiles, enamelled plates, and nails, brought up from time to 
time by the divers employed. 


Antiquarian ews ¢ Motes. 


A PIECE of antique mosaic, representing a gladiatorial combat, has 
lately been exhumed on the Czlian Hill, at Rome. 

HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY keeps its fifth centenary on August 2 next, 
when an elaborate series of /é¢es will be organised. * 

CONSTABLE’S “ Haywain,” painted in 1821, has been presented by its 
owner, Mr. Henry Vaughan, to the National Gallery. 

THE Revue Archéologique has given a paper on the recently opened 
tombs of Bologna, which are thought to date from 400 to 200 B.C. 

A SPECIAL appeal for funds for building the great central tower of 
Truro Cathedral, has been made by Mr. Swaine, clerk of the works. 

“A LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS,” by Captain L, J. TROTTER, is 
announced for publication by Messrs. Triibner. 

A COMPLETE Roman villa has been disinterred in the neighbourhood 
of Tréves in Prussia. A large seated statue of Zeus has been found. 

THE Rev. D. Thomas, the new Archdeacon and Canon of St. Asaph, 
is a well-known antiquarian, and the author of several historical works. 

Mr. F. G. FLEAY, the Shakespearean essayist, has in preparation “ The 
True History of the Life and Death of William Shakespeare, Player, 
Poet, and Playmaker.” 

SOME interesting archeological remains, chiefly statuary, have been 
discovered at Athens during the recent explorations carried on in the 
Acropolis by M. Kabbadias, the Inspector-General of Greek Antiquities. 

THE monument known as Qhour-el-Molouk, in Jerusalem, and believed 
to have been the resting-place of the Kings of Judah, has lately been 
acquired by the French nation. 

THE February number ofthe Yournal of the Hellenic Society contains, 
with other interesting matter, an essay by the late Mr. Fergusson on 
“The Tomb of Porsenna.” 

THE museum of St. Petersburg possesses a bank-note which is probably 
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the oldest in existence. It is of the Imperial Bank of China, issued by 
the Chinese Government, and dates from the year 1399 B.C. 

PROFESSOR BURROWS is preparing “A History of the Family of 
Brocas, of Beaurepaire and Roche Court.” To this will be added an 
essay on the English government of Aquitaine. 

SOME pieces of the original carved work of the Queen Eleanor monu- 
ment at Waltham have been dug up close to the cross. They are said 
to be fine. 

Mr. G. H. OVEREND, secretary of the Huguenot Society, will edit for 
the Camden Society a volume dealing with the accounts of Abingdon 
Abbey now in the possession of Sir Harry Verney. 

PROFESSOR MAHAFFY has started for a.tour in Egypt, chiefly to 
study the Ptolemaic remains there, in connection with the work on 
Hellenism upon which he has been for some years engaged. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS will shortly publish a volume of “ Selections from 
Nelson’s Letters and Despatches,” edited by Professor Laughton, lecturer 
in Naval History at Greenwich. 

Mr. W. H. K. WRIGHT, the editor of The Western Antiguary, has in 
course of preparation a bibliography of John Gay, who was a native of 
Barnstaple. 

THE foundations of a Roman hippodrome have been unearthed near 
Nantes. A Roman road and many fragments of villas have been found, 
as well as a theatre holding 4,000 persons. 

A MOSAIC pavement, dating from about the first century, and forming 
the floor of an upper room of a tomb or columbarium, has lately been 
discovered in the Via Appia, at Rome. 

Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE has completed his catalogue of the 
Mohammedan coins in the Bodleian Library. The collection contains 
about 1,000 Arabic and Persian examples. 

“ THE Social Life of Rome in the First Century” is the subject of the 
Hare Prize at Cambridge this year. The successful essayist is Mr. Inge, 
of King’s College. 

Mr. JAMES GALLIENNE, Her Majesty’s Greffier, or Keeper of the 
Records, of Guernsey, died on February 8. He was sixty-eight years of 
age. He was appointed Queen’s Comptroller by Royal Commission in 
1871, and succeeded to the post of Greffier in 1874. 

THE Unitarian chapel in Essex-street, Strand, now in process of con- 
version into a hall or place of assembly, stands on the site of that part of 
old Essex House where the Cottonian MSS. and books were lodged from 
1712 till 1730. The old building was demolished in 1775. 

IN a series of small volumes dealing with the history of the chief cities 
and.towns of England, about to be published by Messrs. Longmans, 
“ Colchester ” has been assigned to the Rev. E. L. Cutts, a member of the 
Essex Archeological Society. 

THE descendants of the Huguenots residing in London and the north 
of Ireland have undertaken to subscribe the remainder, if £1,500 is raised 
in Kent, for the endowment of the French church in the crypt of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

Mr. E. B. CHANCELLOR, the author of “ Historical Richmond” (see 
vol. viii. p. 137), is about to publish a new work, “ Life of Charles I., 
1600—1625.” The book will contain nine portraits, taken: from rare 
engravings. 

AMONG the pictures to be sold at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s famous “ Three Ladies Waldegrave,”’ once the chief 
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gem of the Strawberry Hill collection. The Blenheim pictures will be 
sold at Messrs. Christie’s in June. 

THE question of the sale of the French Crown jewels will be shortly 
brought before the Senate for decision, the Bill for this purpose having 
already passed the Chamber of Deputies. The value of the articles pro- 
posed to be sold is set down at 7,959,500 f., or about £318,360. 

THE Florentines are about to celebrate the fifth centenary of the birth 
of their famous townsman, Betto di Bardo, better known as Donatello. 
The month and day of his birth are uncertain; but an authentic statement 
made by himself fixes with sufficient precision 1386 as the year when he 
was born. 

“ THE Viking Ground.in Sweden and Norway” is the subject of a course 
of three lectures which Miss Marie A. Brown, of 1, Bedford-place, Blooms- 
bury, is prepared to deliver in public. The native land of our Norse 
ancestors should surely be of interest to us as Englishmen. 

THE Tower of Paul III., at the Ara Cceli, Rome, has finally fallen to 
the pickaxe. ‘We inay well wonder,” observes The Weekly Register, 
“what would be said by Englishmen—generally officious enough in the 
cause of ancient buildings—at such a destruction of history anywhere but 
in Rome.” 

MESSRS. TOOTH have opened at their rooms in the Haymarket an 
exhibition of pastels, the works of Tissot, Duez, Jacquet, Raffaeli, and 
other members of the Société des Pastellistes Francais, which was formed 
last year for the purpose of fostering an art that flourished greatly in 
France in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

THE old buildings connected with the Corporation offices at the Guild- 
hall, surrounding the great hall, are now in process of demolition, for the 
purpose of rebuilding. Among the chambers to be pulled down is the 
Aldermen’s room, upon the ceiling of which is some of the finest work 
of Sir James Thornhill. 

Mr. J. E. CORNISH, of Manchester, is receiving subscriptions for a 
work on the Cathedral of that city, by Mr. J. S. Crowther, who has 
examined the details of earlier buildings on the present site, revealed in 
the course of recent restorations. The work will consist of about forty 
lithographed plates, with descriptive letterpress. 

MEssrs. G. BENSON and J. E. Jefferson have nearly ready “ Picturesque 
York,” described and illustrated by pen-and-ink drawings. The sketches 
give interesting examples of the ancient military, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic architecture of the city. Some of the buildings have since been 
pulled down, and others, it is feared, are doomed to follow. 

AMONG the list of subjects for competition at the National Eisteddfod, 
to be held at Carnarvon in September, are essays on “ Howel the Good 
and his Laws,” histories of the descendants of a Prince of Powys and 
Baron Owen, and a Welsh Drama based upon the career of Boadicea. 
The Archbishop of York and Lord Tennyson have sent their names as 
patrons of the meeting. 

A WEDDING present from the ladies of Bristol to Princess Beatrice has 
just been completed. The principal articles in it represent the art life in 
the manufactures of that city, and consist of a marriage chest and a piece 
of embroidery. In style the chest is French renaissance, and the panels 
are carved with historical subjects ; the silk embroidered coverlet is from 
an ancient Venetian design. 

“THE TALE OF TROY,” as performed three years ago at Cromwell 
House, Kensington, will be reproduced in English on May 27 at-the 
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Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. ‘“ The Story of Orestes”—an abridged trans- 
lation of the Orestean Trilogy of AZschylus, which has been written by 
Professor Warre as a sequel to the former—will be represented on the 
following afternoon in the same place. - 

THE printing is about to be commenced of the Archives of Monaco, 
which M. Saige, an expert from the National Library in Paris, has long 
been engaged in classifying and arranging. These archives tell the story 
of the reigning House of Monaco, and among them are multitudes of 
unpublished letters by Catherine de Medici, Henry IV., Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Saint Simon, Matignon, Montaigne, and other historical characters. 

THE Governors of the Charterhouse have appointed Mr. R. H. 
Carpenter, an old Carthusian, as architect for whatever alterations are 
necessary ; an appointment, says The Buzlder, which is a guarantee that 
there will be as little as possible destruction of the ancient work. Sir R. 
E. Webster will take charge in the House of Commons of the Bill in 
relation to the powers of sale and reconstruction sought by the Governors. 

Mr. F. BARKER, of 43, Rowan-road, Brook Green, West Kensington, 
has just issued a Catalogue of Autographs, including specimens of Lord 
Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Cowper, Byron, Tennyson, Scott, Washington, 
Thackeray, Maria Edgworth, James Stuart and his son Charles Edward, 
James Hogg, Fox, Pitt, Bolingbroke, Queen Victoria, and the late Prince 
Consort. These are for sale at reasonable prices, considering the in- 
creased and increasing value of this kind of literary and political souvenirs. 

MESSRS. SONNENSCHEIN have in the press a collection of Examina- 
tion Questions on English’ History, partly original, and partly selected 
from Oxford, Civil Service, Army, and other Examination Papers, with 
references to passages where the answers may be found in Freeman, 
Stubbs, Macaulay, Pearson, Hallam, Bright, Green, and other historical 
works, by “ Oxon.” The work will be dedicated by permission to Mr. 
J. H. A. Macdonald, M.P. for Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities. 

ON Saturday, February 20, in conformity with an annual custom which 
had its origin about two and a half centuries ago, the Common Council- 
men of the Ward of Portsoken, together with the trustees of Sir John 
Cass’s Schools, accompanied the scholars and teachers through that part 
of Whitechapel which is situated in Portsoken Ward. This quaint usage 
is yearly observed in accordance with a proviso in the will of Sir John 
Cass, citizen of London, who bequeathed money for educating the poor 
children of the neighbourhood. ' 

A COMMUNICATION has been made tp the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres by M. Paul Meyer in reference to a discovery 
just made in the Montpelier Library. In a MS. in that institution he 
noticed that a gap corresponded to sixteen sheets which form part of the 
Ashburnham collection, and which were reported by M. Delisle three 
years ago to have been stolen by Libri from one of the public libraries of 
France. The stolen sheets contain a medical consultation by Jean Le 
Févre, addressed to Sire Jean d’Aix or d’Esch, for whom the MS. had 
been written. The latter was Sheriff at Metz in 1378. 

THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER is about to restore the marble-covered 
sarcophagus of William Rufus to its ancient place before the high altar 
in Winchester Cathedral. The tomb was removed about 15 years ago 
on the ground of convenience to a place behind the feretorium, and it is 
now to be replaced where for centuries it occupied a position of 
honour, surrounded not only by the monuments and remains of the Saxon 
and Danish monarchs, but by those of his brother Richard and Cardinal 
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Bishop De Blois, the Conqueror’s grandson by his daughter Adela, and 
the founder of St. Cross Hospital. 

THE Committee appointed for the purpose of continuing the publication 
of the State trials—Howell’s collection of which ends with the trial of 
the Cato-street conspirators in 1820—has decided to publish a volume 
including reports of the chief trials between 1820 and 1823. Reports of 
some of the State trials are to be found only in rare pamphlets or in 
newspapers and periodicals of the time ; but of many, especially of those 
which took place after 1830, excellent shoxthand reports can be procured. 
The collection, if continued, is intended to include the chief State trials in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and no case of real constitutional interest 
will be omitted. 

WITH reference. to the recent discoveries at Winchester (see amfe, p. 140), 
the Dean of Winchester writes that the remains laid bare are probably 
those of a Saxon church preceding the present Norman cathedral. He 
adds :—“ There have been three bodies discovered—(1) in the very centre 
of the Lady-chapel, a layman, his coffin without nails, tied up with beauti- 
fully plaited ropes of grass, and tarred outside (indicating, probably, 
removal from a distance). The body was in a winding-sheet of linen, and 
was entirely packed in hay, which remained perfectly sound. The hands 
were down by the sides, not crossed or on the breast. No jewel, ring, 
crozier, or other indication. It was ina place of great honour, and is a 
real puzzle. (2) Bishop Courtenay, in the crypt. (3) A bishop (not Prior 
Silkstede), who lies under a great stone, with matrix of a splendid 
fifteenth-century brass, of a bishop, not a prior.” 

THE city of Philadelphia is about to celebrate the 2ooth anniversary 
of the introduction of printing into that region. The first printing press 
was set up in the month of December, 1685, by William Bradford, and 
the first book’printed was a calendar for 1686. The first paper mill in 
America was established, also at Philadelphia, in 1690, by William 
Rittenhouse, whose name suggests German gxtraction. Some years later 
ason of Bradford published the first American newspaper. This son, in 
partnership with Benjamin Franklin, published, in 1741, the first American 
book of considerable size. Two years later Christopher Sauer, the first 
type-founder in America, published the first American Bible. The first 
daily newspaper of the United States appeared in Philadelphia in 1784, 
with the title, Zhe Pennsylvania Packet. The arrangements for the 
celebration of the festive remembrance are in the hands of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

AMONG the contents of the magazines and reviews for March are the 
following retrospective articles :—Blackwood, ‘‘ Scotch Local History,” 
“A Diary at Valladolid in the Time of Cervantes,” and “‘ New Views of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets ;” Contemporary Review, “History and Geo- 
graphy ;” Zzme, “ Curiosities of Land Tenure;” Magazine of Art, “ The 
Tiber, from Bagnorea to the Source ;” Chambers’s Fournal, “ The Float- 
ing Island of Derwentwater ;” Letsure Hour, “A Pilgrimage to Sinai,” 
and “ The Story of the English Shires, Yorkshire ;” Zongman’s, “ A Coun- 
try Village in the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century ;” J/acmillan, “ A 
Century of Books ;” Gir?s Own Paper, “ Rambles through Haunted 
London,” “ Medizval Church Architecture,” “ Copying the Old Masters ;” 
and Gentleman's Magazine, “ Henry Machyn,” a sixteenth century biogra- 
phical study, and “The National Theatre,” a history in brief of the 
succession of Drury-lane playhouses from 1660 downwards. 
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READERS in search of works bearing on topography, biography, or 
antiquarian subjects generally, are referred to the catalogues issued by 
the following booksellers : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. ; J. Nield, 
Bath-street, Bristol; Fawn & Son, Queen’s-road, Bristol; V. Maggs, 
Church-street, Paddington; W. George’s Sons, Park-street, Bristol ; 
G. P. Johnston, George-street, Edinburgh ; A. Sutton, Portland-street, 
Manchester ; F. Edwards, High-street, Marylebone; C. Herbert, Gos. 
well-road ; Jarvis & Son, King William-street, W.C.; W. Downing, 
New-street, Birmingham ; H. Gray, Cathedral-yard, Manchester; C. 
Lowe, Broad-street-corner, Birmingham ; J. Sage, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
J. Pearson & Co., 46, Pall Mall, S.W.; A. Reader, Orange-street, Red 
Lion-square ; H. Wheeler, Weymouth; A. Jackson, Great Portland. 
street, W.; or J. Thorpe, Ship-street, Brighton. 

WITH reference to the rebuilding of our towers and spires, Mr, 
Frederick R. Wilson, the Diocesan Surveyor for Lindisfarne, writes to The 
Times : “1 am amazed at the want of audacity and practical acumen on 
the part of Mr. Pearson, the architect, in taking down the central tower 
of Peterborough Cathedral, and now by his proposal to take down the 
matchless tower and spire of St. Michael’s, Coventry. In his report upon 
this latter he states that the spire needs to be taken down and rebuilt ; 
that the restoration required by the tower is so extensive as to suggest the 
propriety of its being taken down and rebuilt.”, Mr. Wilson continues :— 
“In my youthful days I witnessed, thirty-five years ago, my master 
Cottingham, the architect, effectively carry out the stupendous work of 
supporting the great decorated lantern central tower of Hereford Cathedral 
(which had been injudiciously erected in medizval times on the weak 
Norman piers of a shorter, lighter, and earlier tower), on three of its four 
grand legs or piers, while he took the fourth away, and rebuilt each pier 
in turn on fresh foundations and with solid stones. He employed a forest 
of log scaffolding for the purpose, and displayed a profound knowledge of 
carpentry and the strength of timber in the execution of his work.” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends Zhe Standard the following extract from a 
private letter which has just reached him from Ramleh, near Alexandria, 
containing a short account of the unearthing of an ancient statue :—“A 
great red granite statue has been discovered ten miles away in the desert. 
It represents the famous Pharaoh who was responsible for all the Egyptian 
plagues, and on one side of it is the statue of a little baby, said to be 
that of the next Pharaoh, who perished in the Red Sea. It has been 
lying there three thousand years. About eighteen of us met at the little 
station a short mile off in the desert, and after an hour’s crawl in the 
train were landed forlornly in the midst of the sand, nearly two miles from 


our destination. We found the statue surrounded by about forty Arabs, . 


and just about to be raised. As it seemed likely to be a long business, 
we wandered about and explored a small staircase leading down into a 
diminutive chamber. We had a well-known Egyptian with us, a Mr. 
Willbor, to explain all the hieroglyphics, &c.; and we discovered bits of 
mosaic pavements by scraping away the sand. There are no end of 
hieroglyphics written on the back and up the sides of the statue. The 
old king is very well carved, and almost perfect, except for the nose, 
which has succumbed to the wear and tear of existence. .The muscles 
on the arms are well shaped, and he is well shaped altogether, and con- 
sidered by Mr. Willbor to be a very valuable ‘ find.’” 

ON Wednesday, March 3rd, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
sold at their rooms in Wellington-street, a highly interesting collection 
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of autograph letters and documents, chiefly from the correspondence of 
Sir William Hamilton, who was many years English minister at Naples. 
The sum total realised was £880. Among the most interesting lots was 
the correspondence between Sir William Hamilton and William Beckford, 
the author of “ Vathek,” written during the residence of the latter abroad, 
in Paris, Switzerland, and Portugal, and after his return to Fonthill ; 
this, after a spirited competition, was knocked down for £30. Lot 43, 
comprising various letters of George IV. relating to his marriage with 
Caroline of Brunswick, and the reception of the Princess at Greenwich, 
fetched £8. Lot 46, consisting of over 50 letters from the Hon. C. F. 
Greville, M.P., to Sir William, was knocked down for £33. The 
letters of Sir William Hamilton to Colonel Greville, to his own 
relatives, and to various British and foreign ministers and consuls (lots 
50 to 65), realised £54 1os., and letters of Emma, Lady Hamilton, 
about a hundred in all, addressed to Sir William Hamilton, Colonel 
Greville, and Sir John Acton (lots 66 to 76), realised in all £162. Many 
of these were tender and touching; their contents referred to her 

rsonal experiences in prosperity and adversity, both before and after 
the death of Nelson; and they threw much light on the mutual relations 
of this distinguished trio, and on the details of their life at Naples, Merton, 
and elsewhere. But the most important of all was a folio volume, bound 
in blue morocco, containing no fewer than 72 autograph letters of Lord 
Nelson to Sir William Hamilton, some written with the right hand, and 
others with his left, with various copies of despatches, travelling expenses, 
and Admiralty documents (lot 105). This, after a long and spirited 
competition, was knocked down at £345, the purchaser being Mr. 
Thibaudeau. Other letters of Wedgwood, Bentley, Lord North, Pitt, 
Lord Clive, Lord Heathfield, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Lord Hood, &c., 
realised good prices. Among the chief purchasers were Messrs. Waller 


and F. Barker. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE INCORPORATION OF RIPON. 


S1r,—We are very anxious to authenticate a statement made by 
Gent in his History of Ripon, upon which and upon other traditions which 
have been current from the earliest times, the belief has been generally 
received that King Alfred granted a charter of incorporation to the city of 
Ripon in A.D. 886. This statement has been questioned by the greatest 
archzological authorities, by the Bishop of Chester, Professor Freeman, 
Canon Raine, and Rev. T. E. Fowler, of Durham. The sentence in 
Gent’s “ History of the Loyal Town of Rippon,” printed in 1733, is as 
follows : “ Here I must remark from an ancient manuscript that Rippon 
was first incorporated in the fourteenth year of the ever memorable King 
Alfred, Anno Domini 886, one hundred and eighty years before the Con- 
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quest.” Farrer repeats this statement, but makes no mention of any 
charter or manuscript. 

Upon the hypothesis that the liberty of Ripon was granted to Wilfred, 
as it is described in Athelstan’s subsequent grant, and that Eadhed was 
the first Bishop of Ripon, it is not too much to assume that the town which 
surrounded their cathedral was a city, and enjoyed certain municipal 
rights and privileges. This is confirmed by the important position 
which it occupied in the several battles which were fought by Scots and 
Danes, of which the traditions and relics remain to this day ; and there 
can be no doubt that Athelstan granted a charter to the collegiate body 
in 960, “ confirming its peace, liberties, and customs, and granting that 
those within the liberty of St. Wilfrid may have their courts wherein all 
actions of trespass and actions of all other kinds that shall happen within 
the said liberty may be tried, with judgment of life and death (frodmortel),” 
&c., and of this power of jurisdiction we have traces in the ancient sanc- 
tuary crosses at Sharow and Littlethorpe. And thus it remained until 
the Conquest, when the city was given to the Archbishop of York, and 
charters were from time to time granted by the Archbishop and by Henry 
and Stephen until James I., who in 1606 gave a charter of incorporation, 
which was renewed by James II., under which the city now enjoys its 
privileges. I &m told that upon ‘public occasions when the mayors of 
England have assembled Ripon has always been accorded the third place 
of seniority after London and York. I should be glad if any of your 
numerous readers could give me information by which Gent’s reference to 
the old manuscript can be authenticated, or in any other way produce 
evidence of the grant of incorporation by -King Alfred. As it might 
involve some expense of travelling or postage, I would offer £10 upon 
the production of trustworthy proof. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
Deanery, Ripon, March 2. W. R. FREMANTLE, Dean of Ripon. 


SCOTTISH ANNALS. 


S1R,—In your current number (p. 136) you mention that “ Lord Rose- 
bery suggests that there should be in Scotland a society for printing MS. 
materials for Scottish history.” Permit me to say that for the last six or 
seven years such a publication as that suggested has been in progress 
under the auspices of the Treasury. Already two volumes have appeared, 
which comprise a calendar of every important historical document which 
relates to Scotland that is to be found in our Public Record Office, from 
the earliest date down to the reign of our Edward I., and that it is 
expected that two more volumes will bring the work down to the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. Besides these, the Treasury has authorised the 
publication of six or seven volumes of the “ Exchequer Records of Scot- 
land,” three or four of the “ Privy Seal Records,” and two volumes of the 
“Registers of the Great Seal” for that kingdom.—Yours, 

March 2. SCOTUS. 


THE LATE MR. R. R. MADDEN AND BOOTERSTOWN. 
S1R,—In your obituary notice of my old friend and parishioner, R. R. 
Madden, M.R.I.A., for Bosterdown read Booterstown. 
For an interesting note on the etymology of the name of Booterstown 
by the late Dr. Todd, see Notes and Queries, 3rd series, vol. iv. p. 276. 
B. H. BLACKER. 
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PROVINCIAL WORDS. 


S1r,—I send you a list of some survivals of old provincial words which 
may interest some of your readers. 

BERKSHIRE.—(1) Spreathed, ruffled with the wind, chapped, as arms 
‘quite spreathed. Halliwell has spreathed, chapped with cold (West). 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—(1) Unkid, shameful. Compare the var. dialect 
word unkard, one meaning of which is “ froward.” 

DERBYSHIRE.—(1) Bug, to be proud. “ How dug you are.” Halliwell 
has dug, proud, conceited, without mentioning the county. (2) Go a gatus 
with you, go a short distance with one. 

DEVONSHIRE.—(1) Footy, little. Halliwell has /ooty, trifling, var. 
dialect. (2) Sinmny, the sinew of meat. Compare the Northern word 
sinnen, a sinew ; sinner-grown, having the sinews contracted. (3) Lash- 
ing, as “lashing rain.” Polwhele, in his “ History of Cornwall,” gives 
“lashing rain,” for beating rain. Compare the Northumberland word 
lashins, great quantities. 

KENT.—7o/A, to lounge about. Yours, &c., 

1A, Adelphi-terrace, Strand. R. S. CHARNOCK. 


[Similar communications are invited from students of old local words and phrases 
—Ed. ANT. Mac. ] 


HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
(See vol. viii. p. 277.) 

S1R,—With reference to the note appended to the autograph letter of 
Horace Walpole to Joseph Cooper Walker, may I be forgiven if 
I suggest that it has never been seriously contended that Horace 
Walpole did not, after his accession to the earldom of Orford, use the 
style of a peer? There are, I believe, many letters of his in print signed 
“ Orford,” and, among others, there is a fac-simile letter bearing the super- 
scription, “ Yrs: most sincerely Orford” in the Ist vol. of “ Walpoliana.” 
In this case, as in the one referred to in the note, the letter is franked 
“ Orford.” F. SYDNEY WADDINGTON. 

4, Bath-road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

[The “ frank” of Horace Walpole as a peer has been sought in vain by 
the most enthusiastic collectors for many years ; the late Lord W. Fitz- 
Roy and the late Mr. W. Blott did not know of its existence ; and cer- 
tainly very many of the private letters of the Lord of Strawberry Hill, 
written after his accession to the earldom of Orford, were signed by him 
in the old fashion as a commoner.—E. W.] 


* MARSHALL-GENERAL.” 

Str,—Who is, or what is, a “ Marshall-General?” I have read of . 
“Field Marshals,” and of “ Generals;” but the combination of the two 
titles in one strikes me as unusual. I ask, because I see in one of 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner’s catalogues the following entry : “‘ Yorkshire, 
History of, by Marshail-General Plantagenet Harrison, vol. i.; all pub- 
lished_; contains ‘ Wapentake’ of Gillingwest, large folio, boards, with 
many plates and cuts.” 

I can find no such name as “ Plantagenet Harrison” in any Army List 
for the last thirty years; and my curiosity is excited by the author's sesqui- 
pedalian name. I wonder alsoin how many volumes the author intends to 
complete the whole county, reducing it under military law ?—Yours, 

MUS IN URBE. 
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“THE QUEEN’S ANTIQUARY.” 


SIR,—A person named Pycroft sends circulars to persons who are 
interested in the study of the past, and styles himself ‘*‘ The Queen’s Anti- 
quary.” May I ask if any such officer or title is recognised at Court or 
elsewhere in this country ?—Yours, LEx. 


LOWNDES’ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MANUAL. 


SIR,—Why does not somebody re-edit “ Lowndes’ Manual”? is the 
increasing cry of bibliomaniacs and bibliopoles alike. As a book of 
reference it is daily growing more obsolete, and the want ofa new edition 
is severely felt. Surely the task is not so very stupendous, and, goodness 
only knows, we have bibliographers enough. Why should not the editor* 
of THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE attempt this work, and earn the un- 
dying gratitude of book men? SENEX. 


* The Editor of the 4. MZ. has already his hands too full to undertake so large 
and important a work, which would occupy the best years and severely tax the 
powers of a younger man. 

Soeceeooocooece 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EpITorR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


* 


Books Received. 

1. Needlework as Art. By Lady M. Alford. Sampson Low & Co. 
1886. 

2. Surnames and Coats of Arms of Williams. Compiled by A. D. 
Weld French. Privately printed. 

3. Folk-lore Library: Kaffir Folk-lore. By G. McCall Theal. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 

4. The Manx Note-book. No. 5. Jan., 1886. Douglas: G. H. 
Johnson. 
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seni and ap-dayp Games. 


* ORRIS-DANCING, when the sports of our 

ancestors were few and rude, constituted a 

Ns very favourite part of their merry meetings. 

These dancers were at first a company of 

people who represented the military dances 

of the Moors, once the most lively and 

refined people in Europe, in their proper 

habits and arms, and were doubtless suffi- 

ciently amusing to an untravelled people 

like the English ; but, by degrees, they seem to have adopted the 

other rustic May-games and sports, which were falling into disuse, 

and thus the: Moorish or Morris dancers became the most anoma- 

lous collection of performers that ever appeared at once upon 

the stage of the world. Besides the hobby-horse, there were 

the fool—not the driveller as often supposed, but the buffoon of the 

party ; May or Maid Marian, and her paramour ; a friar, a serving- 

man, a piper, and two Moriscoes. These, with their bells, rings, 

streamers, &c., all in motion at the same time, made, as Rabelais 

calls it, a “intamarre-de-diable! Chapman, in his “ Monsieur 

d’Olive,” Act iii., gives some idea of the general noise on their 

approach. ‘‘ You may hear them [the gallants] half a mile ere they 

come at you ; six or seven make a perfect morrice-daunce ; they need 
no bells, their spurs serve their turn.” 

Their dress is prettily described in Fletcher’s “Women 

Pleased : ’’— 


Soto. Do you know what sports are in season ? 
Sttvio. I hear there are some afoot. 


Soto. Where are your bells then, your rings, your ribbands, friend, and your 
clean napkins ; your nosegay in your hat, pinn’d up? &c. 
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Clod, in Ben Jonson’s “‘ Masque of Gypsies” observes: ‘ They 
should be morris-dancers by their jingle, but they have no napkins.” 
When the right hearty good-will with which these honest souls 
capered is taken into a momentary consideration, the clean napkin, 
which was never omitted, will not appear the least requisite part of 
the apparatus. 

The hobby-horse, which Ben Jdnson, in ‘‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour,” makes the household pet of Sogliardo, was the main 
feature or principal character in the dance, the banishment from 
which was a source of much lamentation, and excited the ludicrously 
dolorous pathos of many of the early dramatists. It was a light 
frame of wicker-work, with the head and neck of a horse, made of 
pasteboard. This was either buckled round the waist, or suspended 
by straps from the shoulders, and had a valance or foot-cloth which | 
reached to the ground, and concealed at once the legs of the biped 
performer and his juggling apparatus. Thus equipped, he pranced 
and curveted in all directions, taking his part in the dance, or in a 
runaway whimsey, bounced at the lookers-by, who pressed in on the 
circle of their evolutions, neighing, or whigh-hie-ing, as it was wont 
to be called, in all oufré gallimaufries of boisterous and burlesque 
horsemanship. 

The Morris-dance and the May-games were grievously on the 
decline after the accession of James I. The pedantry of Great 
Britain’s Solomon, while it allowed him no zest for the pleasures of 
the people over whom it was destined he should rule, served to 
sadden and sour the minds of the people, which rose into Puritanism 
in the reign of his successor. In Fletcher’s ‘‘Women Pleased,” 
Burnby, who has been converted to Puritanism, mentions these 
whig-hies, and renounces the hobby-horse, in which he had just been 
delighting himself by dancing :— 

‘‘ This beast of Babylon, I'll ne’er back again, 
His pace is sure profane, and his lewd wi-hees, 
The songs of Hymyn and Gymypn in the wilderness.” 

A correspondent of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1819, thus 
describes such various modifications of the Morris-dance as are still 
retained in Glamorganshire, of during the ‘“merry month of May,” 
but, like that recorded by Dr. Plot, at Christmas, and mingled with 
the usual exhibitions of that festive season. 

The most conspicuous figure is the Aderyn bee y llwyd bird, with 
the grey beak; this is formed by the skeleton bones of a horse’s 
head, furnished with artificial eyes and ears, and highly decorated 
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with ribbons and coloured paper ; itis borne by a man whose person 
is concealed beneath a long cloth. His part is to imitate the 
amblings, curvetings, startings, and kickings of the horse; he is 
attended by a groom, whose business is to soothe his affected anger 
and fears, and keep him within proper bounds ; three or four part- 
ners in the profits of the exhibition, who are by turns horse, groom, 

or attendants, accompany him from house to house, and, after a due 
’ display of the horse’s various antics, a hat is put into his mouth, and 
a collection levied upon the spectators. This is evidently the hobby- 
horse, detached from the Morris-dance ; and it is observable that the 
Welsh name very nearly approaches that of a similar French exhibi- 
tion, styled /'a/seau. 

Another exhibition is corruptly called “The Merry Dancers.” 
There are usually three persons dressed in short jackets, which, as 
well as their hats, are decorated with a profusion of paper ornaments ; 
they proceed from house to house, dancing in each a sort of reel, 
chiefly, I believe, peculiar to Wales. After dancing the keys and 
setting, two of the dancers, by turns, take strong hold of each other’s 
wrists, and continue turning round for a much longer time than 
would be sufficient to make any ordinary head completely giddy. 
The Welsh are generally very good dancers, and very fond of it ; and 
on these occasions particularly, their feet keep time with the 
music in a most energetic shuffle upon the floor, somewhat similar to 
a particular step in the old hornpipe, which is also occasionally 
danced by one of the ‘‘ Merry Dancers,” if any of the party happens 
to be particularly expert. ‘Tne music was generally the harp, though 
the fiddle is superseding the native instrument. A frequent, but not 
universal, accompaniment of this merry dance is the conspicuous and 
grotesque group of Punch and Judy. The gentleman is dressed 
according to the taste and. ability of the wearer, generally in a cap 
and mask of some animal’s skin, with the hair on, and the jacket is 
either much decorated, or entirely composed of the same materials ; 
a fox’s brush, if it can be got, or some other hairy ornament is 
pendant from behind, and a concealed bell tinkles about his hinder 
parts. His right hand wields a rod, with which he belabours his wife 
Judy, who is personated by the tallest man the party are able to 
procure. He is habited in female attire, his face blacked, and an 
enormously broad-brimmed, slouched beaver hat upon his head. 
These two dance'a pas de deux, to give occasionally rest to the other 
performers. The step of this dance is a sort of shuffling run, in very 
short steps, somewhat resembling what in fashionable assemblies was 
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formerly known by the name of the “partridge step.” The jingle of 
Punch’s bell is the only music, and the frequent application of his 
rod to Judy’s back the most sériking part of the performance. The 
merry dancers are not always accompanied by these figures, but each. 
occasionally forms a separate exhibition. Old Christmas Day is that 
upon which these, as well as the Aderyn bee y llwyd, make their 
appearance. 

To the preceding amusing detail of the characters and manner of 
the English Morris-dance, as performed two centuries ago, may be 
added some account of the May-games, as exhibited in the neigh. 
bourhood of Longcombe, Oxfordshire, about 1774, which, though 
comparatively modern, is worthy preservation. 

The May-games at that period were planned. by the sons of 
wealthy farmers, who undertook the burthen of the expense in case 
the want of success should leave any undefrayed. Some convenient 
spot, near the middle of the village, where the use of a barn could 
be obtained, was fixed upon, and with a green sufficiently contiguous, 
where the bower and May-pole could be erected. The intended 
festival was then announced by the Morris-dancers upon Maunday- 
Thursday, if that day fell conveniently ; and they paid visits to the 
halls of the neighbouring gentry, where they usually obtained a 
seasonable contribution. It was also made known upon the market 
days at all the adjacent towns. 

The May-pole, and a thrave of boughs, to form the bower, were 
occasionally purchased, but more commonly obtained as a donation. 
The first, when erected, had the top adorned with a garland of 
flowers, and the latter, being arched over, was made sufficiently 
capacious for the country-dances. 

In the barn, or, as named for the occasion, the Lord's mansion, 
there were placed several barrels of ale, brewed for the purpose, with 
cakes newly baked (for a daily supply of which some neighbouring 
oven was engaged) and a large quantity of ribbons. The sale of 
these articles usually saved the promoters of the games from loss. 

In choosing the Lord and Lady of the May, care was taken to 
select a smart, active, and handsome man, as well as a lively, pretty 
woman, the daughter of some respectable farmer, and to whom it 
often proved the prelude of obtaining a husband. It is doubtful 
whether the Lord derived any pecuniary advantage from the revenue 
that supported his state, though the Lady was allowed daily new 
shoes and twenty yards of ribbon, and, at the end of the sports, 
was complimented with a guinea. 
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In procession the Lady carried a bouquet; which was called her 
mace, and she and the Lord held each the end of a ribbon, as did 
their attendants, called my Lord’s footman and my Lady’s maid, 
part of whose province was tosell ribbons. The maid also carried 
a mace, which might be named the mace of mischief, as, to tickle 
the noses of her admirers, the flowers were often mischievously 
enwoven with pins as well as with briars. 

Another attendant, whose presence gave life to the show, was 
called the Squire. His dress was a fanciful compound of those 
genuine Mimes, the Harlequin, Clown, and Scaramouch. He was 
furnished with a weapon to prevent the crowd from obstructing his 
Lord and Lady in their progress. It consisted of a short stick, 
having at one end a narrow round sand-bag, sewed in tan leather ; at 
the other the dried tail of an ox. The incorrigible, on whom 

_the weight of the sand-bag had repeatedly fallen without effect, 

seldom ventured to provoke a second stripe from the latter. The 
Squire was expected to have a wise or foolish speech ready upon 
every occasion ; for by the laughter his nonsense occasioned was 
commonly decided his ability to support the character. 

Early upon May morning the Lordand Lady, with their attendants, 
waited by the May-pole for visitors,* whom they preceded in due 
form, their Squire and two servants leading the way, first to the 
bower and then to the mansion. Here the company were shown the 
curiosities, viz., a flail, hung over a beam, as my Lord’s organ ; the 
portrait of a lion formy Lady’s lap-dog, and that of an owl for her 
parrot. The regulations and forfeits of the mansion were also com- 
municated, and finally, the party invited to partake of the refreshments. 
That being done, the duty of the Lord and Lady ceased, and they 
returned, with their attendants, to their former station, to wait other 
visitors. If while they were engaged, as it frequently happened, 
there arrived a set of Morris-dancers, often with all the good folks 
of their village in company, the whole halted at a distance until the 
cavalcade could be preceded in due state to the mansion. 

‘No inconsiderable portion of good humour and mirth arose from 
the non-payment of the forfeits. To call either of the above-named 





* It appears by the following lines of a song, in Playford’s Choice Songs and 
Ayres, 1673, that the visitors formerly made presents on that occasion :— 
** About the May-pole we dance all a-round, 
And with garlands of pinks and roses are crown’d ; 
Our little kind tribute we merrily pay 
To the gay Lad and bright Lady o’ th’ May.” 
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curiosities by any other appellation than that assigned to it, incurred 
a fine of sixpence ; and he that refused to pay was forced to ride my 
Lord’s horse. ‘This was a wooden machine, about four feet high, 
borne upon poles, and having the head of a horse with a bridle. 
Upon this my Lady first mounted, sideways, holding the rein; then 
the delinquent was placed behind her, and both carried by two men 
round the May-pole. A fine was often wilfully incurred, as during 
the ride it became the duty of the swain to salute my Lady ; and 
whether he was a bashful or a gay gallant, the process always proved 
a subject of merriment for the spectators. 

To these festivals the Morris-dancers came in sets far and near; 
those from a distance commonly on horseback; with the manes and 
heads of the horses decorated with flowers, &c. They usually wore 
shirts closely plaited, buckskin or white linen breeches, cotton 
stockings, and pumps, with bells, fixed upon the outside of each leg, 
the whole dress tastefully adorned with ribbons and white handker- 
chiefs, or napkins, to use in dancing. In procession, first came the 
fool, next the piper, and then the dancers ; ‘of whom twelve seem to 
have been the customary number. It was not uncommon for them to 
be attended by persons to take care of their clothes. 

There were’ also the dancers of the Bedlam-Morris. They did 
not wear bells, and were distinguished by high peaked caps (such as 
are worn by clowns in pantomimes) adorned with ribbons. Each 
carried a stick about two feet long, which they used with various 
gesticulation during the dance, and, at intervals, struck them against 
each other. A clown and piper attended them. 

The greatest number of: Morris-dancers, in that part of England, 
always assembled in the Whitsun-week at Dover Hill, near the vale of 
Evesham, in the neighbourhood of Campden, Weston, and Long 
Marston. There were many booths erected, in which various rural 
sports and gymnastic exercises were celebrated.* 

At the village of Finstock, near Charlbury, Oxfordshire, the Morris 
is held by prescription, with a right of common, of a considerable 
extent, by the forest of Wychwood. The young men and maidens 
claim the right of procuring from the forest such materials for the 
bower, as, with the May-pole, they can draw away, always preserving 
leather harness for that purpose, and when the sports are ended the 
bower and May-pole are sold, and the money expended in malt, from 





* Dover Hill was probably named after the founder; and the sports, above 
alluded to, were a continuation of the Cotswold games. 
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which is brewed ale for the ensuing year. At Woodstock and Long- 
‘combe those articles are usually obtained by the gift of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

Middlesex could not then claim the pre-eminence, afterwards 
obtained, in possessing the tallest May-pole “in all our land.” 
This was erected in the Strand opposite Maypole-alley, now Little 
Drury-lane, and in a poem, dated 1634, it is said to have rivalled 
“the lofty spire of Cletkenwell.” ‘The Cockneys, however, were not 
such proficients in the games as to exclude the itinerant Morris- 
dancers. Thus, in the tract of ‘‘ Coach and Sedan, pleasantly dis- 
puting for place and precedence, the Brewer’s Cart being Moderator,” 
1636, 4to., it is said, “Talking in this manner, unexpected, there 
comes by a Morrice-danceé of countrey-fellows ; away goes Powell [a 
waterman], and takes the Maide Marian and the foole along to a 
taverne ; the promiscuous bystanders left us to follow the Morrice- 
dancers.” The scene of this dispute was Jack-an-apes-lane, which, 
we believe, led from Little Lincoln’s-inn-fields into Chancery-lane. 

Stow tells us ‘ that in the month of May, namely, on MZay-Day, 
in the morning,” every man, except impediment, would walk into the 
sweet meddows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the 
beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony of birds 
praising God in their kinde.” 

Stow also quotes from Hall an account of Henry VIII. riding a- 
maying, from Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s-hill, with 
Queen Katherine his wife, accompanied by many lords and ladies ; 
and further tells us, “I find also that, in the month of May, the 
citizens of London (of all estates) lightly, in every parish, or some- 
times two or three parishes joining together, had their several May- 
ings, and did fetch in AMfay-foles, with divers warlike shews, with good 
archers, morrice dancers, and other devices for pastime, all the day 
long; and, towards the evening, they had stage plaies, and bonfires 
in the streets.” 

“The Mayings,” says Strutt, “are in some sort yet kept up by the 
milk-maids at London, who go about the streets with their garlands 
and music, dancing. But this tracing is a very imperfect shadow of 
the original sports : for May-poles were set up in the streets with 





* Stow has given a very circumstantial account of the May-pole from which the 
parish church of St. Andrew Undershaft obtained its name. Geoffrey Chaucer, 
writing af a ‘‘ vaine boaster,” notices ‘‘the great shaft of Corne-hill ;.” it was abol- 
ished after Evil May-day, 1517. (Survey of{London, by A(nthony) M(unday), 
1633, fol., p. 151.) 
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various martial shews, morris dancing, and other devices, with which, 
and revelling and good cheer, the day was passed away. At night 
they rejoiced and lighted up their bonfires.” (English Era, vol. ii. 
P- 99) 

Pennant tells us, that on the first of May, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the herdsmen of every village hold their Be/fain, a rural 
sacrifice. They cut a square trench in the ground, leaving the turf 
in the middle ; on that they make a fire of wood, on which they 
dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk, and bring, 
besides the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and whiskey ; for 
each of the company must contribute something. The rites begin 
with spilling some of the caudle on the ground by way of libation. 
On that, every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised nine 
square knobs, each dedicated to some particular being, the supposed 
preserver of their flocks and herds, or to some particular animal, the 
real destroyer of them. Each person then turns his face to the fire, 
breaks off a knob, and, flinging it over his shoulder, says, “ This I 
give to thee, preserve thou my horses: this to thee, preserve thou 
my sheep;” and so on. After that they use the same ceremony to 
the noxious animals. ‘ This I give to thee, O fox! spare thou my 
lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow ! this to thee, O eagle!’’ When 
the ceremony is over, they dine on the caudle, and, after the feast is 
finished, what is left is hid by two persons, deputed for that purpose ; 
but on the next Sunday, they re-assemble, and finish the remains of 
the first entertainment. 

And again, Stow, in his “Survey of London,” tells us that “ in the 
reign of Henry VI. the aldermen and sheriffs of London, being on May- 
day at the bishop of London’s wood, and having there a worshipful 
dinner for themselves and other commers, Lydgate, the monk of 
Bury, sent them, by a pursivant, a joyful commendation of that 
season, beginning thus :— 

‘ Mighty Flora, goddess of fresh flowers, 
Which clothed has the soil in lusty green, 
Made buds to spring with her sweet showers, 

* By influence of the sun sheene, 

To do pleasance of intent full cleane, 


Unto the states which now sit here 
Hath Ver sent down her oun daughter dear.’ ” 


Borlase, in his curious account of the manners of Cornwall,* tells 
us: “An ancient custom still retained by the Cornish is that of 
deching their doors and porches on the first of May, with green Syca- 





* See vol. i. 
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more and Hawthorn boughs, and of planting trees, or rather stumps 
of trees, before their houses ; and on May eve, they from towns make 
excursions into the country, and having cut down a tall elm, bring 
it into town, fit a straight and taper pole to the end of it, and 
paint the same, erect it in the most public places, and, on holidays 
and festivals, adorn it with flower garlands, or ensigns and streamers.” 
He adds. ‘‘ This usage is nothing more than a gratulation of the 
spring season; and every house exhibits a proper signal of its 
approach, to testify their universal joy at the revival of vegetation.” 

Browne, in his Britannia’s Pastorals (ii. 4), thus describes some of 
the May revellings :— 

‘* As I have seene the /ady of the M/ay 
Set in an ardour on a holiday, 
Built by the May-fole, where the jocund swaines 
Dance with the maidens to the dagPipe’s straines ; 
When envious night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And for their well-performance soone disposes, 
To this, a gar/and interwove with roses : 
To that a carved hooke, or well-wrought scrip, 
Gracing another with her cherry lip: 
To one her garter, to another then 
A handkerchief cast o're and o’re again: 
And none returneth empty, that hath spent 
His pains to fill their rural merriment : 
So,” &e. 

Cleland, the author of a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The Way to Things 
by Words, and to Words by Things,” in his specimen of an Etymo- 
. logical Vocabulary, considers the May-fole* in a new and curious 
light ; we gather from him that “our ancestors held an anniversary 
assembly on MMay-day ; the column of the May (whence our May- 
pole) was the great standard of justice in the Zy-commons, or fields 
of May. Here it was that the people, if they saw cause, deposed 
or punished their governors, their barons, their kings. The judge’s 
bough or wand (at this time discontinued, and only faintly repre- 
sented by a trifling zosegay), and the staff or rod of authority in the 
civil, and in the military (for it was the mace of civil power, and the 
truncheon of the field officers) are both derived from hence. A 
mayor, he says, received his name from this ART in the sense ra 








* Dr. Moresin gives us his opinion concerning the origin of this custom in the 
following words: ‘‘ Maio mense exire in Agros & antando viridem frondem 
reportare, quam in Domibus & Domorum foribus appendant, aut a Flora, lascivize 
Romanz Dea, aut ab Atheniensibus est.’’? (Deprav. Rel. Ong., page 91.) 

t It is to be feared that Cleland’s dutvahions will not approve themselves to 
classical readers. —[Ep. Ant. M.] 
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lawful power. The crown, a mark of dignity and symbol of power 
like the mace and sceptre, was also taken from the Jay, being repre- 
sentative of the gar/and or crown; when hung on the top of the 
mayor-pole, was the great signal for convening the people. The arches 
of it, which spring from the circlet, and meet together at the mound. 
or round ball, being necessarily so formed to suspend it on the top of 
the pole.” The word May-fole, he observes, is a pleonasm; in 
French it is called singly the Mai. 

This is, he further tells us, one of the ancientest customs, which, 
from the remotest ages, has been, by repetition, from year to year, 
perpetuated down to our, days, not being at this instant totally ex- 
ploded, especially in the lower class of life. It was considered as the 
boundary day, that divided the confines of winter and summer, allusively 
to which there was instituted a sport/ul war between two parties ; the 
one in defence of the continuance of winter, the other for bringing in 
the summer. The youth were divided into troops, the one in winter 
livery, the other in the gay habit of the spring. ‘The mock battle was 
always fought dooly, the spring was sure to obtain the victory, which 
they celebrated by carrying triumphantly green branches, with May 
fowers, proclaiming and singing the song of joy, of which the burthen 
was in these, or equivalent terms:— — 

‘*We have drought the summer home.” 

It is, or was till far intothe present century, common at Newcastle 
for women, early on May morning, to sing about the streets, with 
garlands in their hands, and which, if I mistake not, they sell to any 
who are superstitious enough to buy them. The verse is Aome/y and 
/ow, but it must be remembered that our treatise is not “on the 
sublime.” 


** Rise up, maidens ! fie for shame, 
I’ve been four long miles from hame, 
I’ve been gathering my garland gay, 
Rise up, fair maids, and take in your May.” 


OR 


THE annual report of the Director of the, National Gallery for 1885, 
shows that during the year thirteen pictures have been bought, two being 
purchased out of a special Parliamentary grant, four out of the Clarke 
bequest, four out of the Lewis fund, and three out of the Walker bequest. 
Among these thirteen paintings were the Ansidei Madonna, by Raphael ; 
an equestrian portrait of Charles I., by Vandyck; the “ Birth of Venus,” 
by Rubens, and other famous pictures. Twenty pictures were bequeathed 
and presented to the National Gallery during the year by private indi- 
viduals. 
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Che * Citurel’’ of CHolfram von Eschenbach. 


TRANSLATED BY JULIA GODDARD. 


Part Il.—Gardevias. 
Concluded from p. 164.) 


GW rod and ine, was employed 
With rod and line, 

In catching trout and grayling, whilst 
Siguna read—to joy’s decline ; 

For joy henceforth should be more rare. 
Siguna did the rope untwirl, 

To read all that was written there. 


Fast to the poles that propped the tent 
The rope was bound ; 

That she untied it one must grieve ; 
Far better had she left it wound. 

Gardevias strove in chafing mood ; 
Siguna for his dinner called, 

It was her wish to give him food. 


Two maidens hastily appeared 
The tent before. 
O woe! O woe, for now the rope 
The white hands of the Duchess tore : 
The hardness of the stones gave pain. 
Gardevias made a sudden bound, 
And gained the hunting track again. 


So had the hound from Eckunat 
Thus slipped away ; 

She called unto her maids to bring 
Food for the dog without delay. 

And quick they brought it, but they found 
He had already fled, and they 

Heard in the woods his bark resound. 


The opening of the tent he burst, 
The fence went o’er, 
And as he found again the track, 
He went as freely as before. 
His way he cares not to conceal ; 
Through this must Gurzgri’s valiant son 
Too many cares and sorrows feel. 
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Schionatulander with his rod 
Still angled there, 
And fishes great and small he caught 
Standing, with legs all white and bare, 
In the clear brook for coolness’ sake; 
When loud outrang Gardevias’ voice— 
That did his heart to trouble wake. 


He threw aside his rod and line 
And swiftly fled 

O’er trunks of trees, through thorns, yet still 
The hound with rope still further fled ; 

And pathless woods still kept him back, 
The spiteful wind his hearing took ; 

Of hound and game he lost the track. 


His white and naked legs were scratched 
By many a thorn, 

The rugged stumps had wounded sore, 
And his defenceless feet had torn. 

More tired was he than hunted game : 
He bathed his feet. Then to the tent 

Where Siguna was waiting, came. 


As though frostbitten were her hands 
With blisters raised, 

As hand of him who breaks a lance, 
When by a counter-thrust ’tis grazed, 

And skin hath by the shaft been worn, 
So through the chafing of the rope _ 

Siguna’s hands to wounds were torn. 


On hands and feet ; 
And he on his part pitied her. 
Alas ! the story grows less sweet, 
For unto him the Duchess spake 
Of the strange writing on the rope, 
Through whose loss many a spear should break. 


She pitying looked upon his wounds, 


He spake, ‘‘ Who e’er hath seen a cord 
With writing on? 

Of French romance books there are scores— 
Were not my skill in reading gone 

Far rather I in them would read : 
The writing on the rope forget, 

Sweet maid, the writing do not heed.” 
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She said, “‘ Upon the rope a tale 
Most strange I read, 
And if I read not to the end 
All care for mine own land hath fled ; 
The fairest kingdom that might be, 
I would renounce, if but the end 
Of that strange writing I could see. 


“Yet this not angrily, dear friend, 
To thee I say, 
For many years together we, 
Both yet so young, have passed away. 
Ere thou thy love’s reward shall reap, 
Procure for me the rope: thereto 
The pathway doth Gardevias keep.” 


He answered her, ‘“‘ Right gladly I 
The rope will gain ; 
If I through wrestling or in fight 
At risk of life can it obtain, 
So will I place it in thy hands. 
Yet, sweetest maid, be kind, nor hold 
Thy heart too long in cruel bands.” 


“‘ Whate’er a maid may grant her friend 
I grant to thee, i 
And none shall have the power to check 

Or in that kindness hinder me. 
And when the rope is once more mine, 
That after him the hound doth trail, 
Then is my hand for ever thine.” 


“ Thou offerest rich reward,” he said, 
“* Nor will I rest 
Until with toil and labour I 
Shall of the trophy be possessed. 
Thy love as guerdon in the end, 
Shall make me seek afar and near. 
May love and luck my quest attend.” 


Thus knew they how to lavish words 
Of sweet portent. 
Alas! how terrible the end 
That was begun with good intent, 
The young as well as old shall tell ; 
How the brave hero kept his vow, 
And how, with his reward, he fell. 
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Here ends the poem of “Titurel,”’ which one perceives is but a frag- 
ment, and a fragment that does not accord with its name; for Titurel 
is spoken of but in the first few verses. His granddaughter taking 
henceforth his place of interest, together with her lover, Schionatu- 
lander, the poem becomes a record of their love story. Indeed, the 
latter is described in strophe 39 as the hero of the piece. But even 
as a love story the poem is incomplete, and for its sequel we must 
turn to the poem of “ Parzival,” and there learn the sorrowful 
termination of the youthful love so happily described in 
“ Titurel.”” 

“*Parzival” being essentially a poem belonging the Grail order, has 
the same interests and some of the same characters in it as the later 
poem, which is supposed to have been written about five years after 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s grand epic. What was Wolfram’s design 
in ‘“* Titurel” is by no means clear: whether he intended it as a sort 
of supplement, or whether he intended fully to complete the story as 
one of a cycle of Grail poems, remains unexplained. 

One can scarcely reconcile the petulance and impatience of Siguna 
in her desire to obtain possession of the silken rope with the previous 
character given of her; but, be that as it may, we leave off with 
Schionatulander's determination to procure at any cost the rope for 
his beloved one. His especial adventures in this direction are not 
recorded even in “ Parzival,” which has, as it were, anticipated the 
story; for the first mention we have of Schionatulander is in “ Parzival” 
(Canto Gurnemanz), where Parzival, riding on his way, hears loud 
lamentations, which he finds proceed from a woman with the dead 
body of a man inher arms. It proves to be Siguna with Schionatu- 
lander, who has been slain in single combat by Orilus. “ Hear,” says 
Siguna, “how such an end fell to his lot ; a dog’s rope brought him this 
sorrow.” Parzival offers to go after Orilus and revenge the death of 
Schionatulander ; but this Siguna, who has acquainted Parzival with 
her relationship to him (his mother, Herzeleide, and her mother, 
Schoisiane, being both daughters of Trimutel, the son of Titurel), 
does not wish him to do; and she sends him upon a wrong track, so 
that he may not run the risk of losing his young life in an encounter 
with Orilus. 

A second time (Canto Anfortas) Parzival meets with Siguna. The 
body of her husband has been embalmed, and she bears it with her. 
She is much changed, her beauty is gone, her rosy lips are pale, the 
constant companionship of the dead one keeps her in a state of per- 
petual melancholy. Parzival begs her to allow the body of Schiona- 
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‘tulander to be buried, but this she refuses, saying, ‘ Leave to the 
living this dead one.” . 

Again (Canto Trevizeul) we hear of Siguna in a more settled con- 
dition, since she has ceased roving about, and now is living in a cell ; 
her dead lover is now in his coffin, and the business of her life is to 
watch and pray beside him. ‘‘Siguna the Duchess,” says Wolfram, 
“seldom heard mass, yet her whole life was a prayer. Her rosy lips 
were now pale. Gone for her were all the joys of the world. No 
maid ever suffered sorer anguish than she.” 

Here clad in sepulchral garments she continues to dwell, Kondrie 
la Sorzitre bringing her food every Saturday which lasts her through 
the week. 

Thus she lives on until Parzival, having at length succeeded in his 
quest, and having been called to the service of the Grail (Canto 
Loherangrin) is on his way to Monsalvische. He, with his wife, 
Condwiramur, turns aside to the cell in the wood, where Siguna is 
carrying out her penance of love. There he finds her on her knees 
beside the coffin of Schionatulander, but she is dead. Parzival raises 
her from the ground and lays her beside her embalmed lover, and 
there leaving her lying in death by the side of the hero to whom she 
gave her maidenly love in life, Parzival has the grave reverently 
closed and pursues his journey, Condwiramur weeping over her 
cousin and playmate. 

And so the story ends ; and the devotion of Siguna to the memory 
of her lover remains, according to the poet, a wonder and admiration 
in many lands. 

“For ne’er heard I of maid or wife, 
Or man, within whose true heart lay 
Such lordly depths of lordly love 
As to Siguna did belong, 

That, later, Parzival did prove.” 


A 


THE following courses of lectures, among others, are announced to be 
delivered at Oxford next term by University professors and readers : 
“The Origin of Civilisation,’ by Prof. Tylor; six public lectures on 
“Celtic Heathendom,” by Prof. Rhys; a continuation of lectures on the 
“ Beowulf,” by Prof. Earle; a continuation of lectures on “The History 
of the English Language,” and on “ The Comparative Grammar of Gothic 
and Old English,” by Prof. Napier ; on “Pauli Historia Longobardorum,” 
by Prof. Freeman ; and on “ Latin Palzography, illustrated by Chate- 
lain’s photographed Fac-similes, Part iii.,” by Mr. Robinson Ellis. Prof. 
Palgrave will give his second introductory lecture on Poetry on June 23. 
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Che Mrdinarp from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ Booke 


of Armes. | 
Edited by James GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART VII. 
((Continued from p. 166, ante.) 
Chiefs. 
itt Ste chief Az., and over \ Mons’ Rauf Cromwell. 342 
ae. a * chief Az., and over \ Mons: Payne de Gaymage. 344 


346. Arg., a chief Gu., and over | Mons’ Thomas Crumbwell, 


all a baston Az, de Lamelay. 836 
347- Arg., a chief Gu., and over 

all a baston gobony Or and Az. John Cromwell. 817 
348. Az., a chief Or. John Lussres. 841 


349. Gu., a chief chequy Or and 
Az., and over all a baston Erm. 


hief ch O . 
350. Gu., a chief chequy Oran 


Mons’ John Hausted. 818 


Az., and over all a bend Sa. Mons' John Hamsteed. 1157 


351. Gu., six cross crosslets 
fitchée and a chief Or. 

352- Gu., a chief Or, and over 
all a baston gobony Arg. and Az. 

353- Gu.,a chief Or, and over 
all a bend gobony Az. and Arg. 

354- Or, a chief Gu., and over 


Mons’ Hugh Darderne. 809 
Mouns' John Mauleverer. 816 


Mons‘ John Mauleuerer. 345 


ota tend Se Mons’ John de Harington. 332 
wa on a chief Arg. three ; Mons* Richard Moleyns. 796 
Chiefs indented. 
allt Ce 3 en Am, t Mons* Reynold de Rydmer. 820 

357- Arg., on a chief indented | Mons' Richard Tunstall, 
Az. three roundles Or. de Bolton. 821 
«es , Mons‘ Esmond de Hemy- 
358. Arg., a chief indented Gu. graue. 844 


Gu. three cross crosslets fitchée of + Mons John de Otterburne. 343 
the field. 


360. Arg., on a chief indented 


Sa. three roundles Or. 


359- Arg., on a chief indented 
\ Mons' Rogeir Bauent. 819 
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es Mons' John fitz Randolf, 
361. Az., a chief indented (Or). { de Spenythorne. ; 798 
362. Erm., a chief indented Az. oo” Nevylle, de 808 
363. Erm., on a chief indented 


Gu. two mullets Or pierced Vert. 
354. Or, a chief indented Az. 


Mons' Esmond Bassett. 826 


Mons* Rauf fitz Rauf, de 
Midelham. 797 
365. Or, a chief indented Az. { — de Glaun- Bor 
Mons" Rauf Pikenham, de 
Thorneton Watlons. 822 


366. Or, on achief indented Az. 
three crescents of the field. 
367. Or, on a chief indented Az. 


three crescents of the field. Mons" Hervy de Watlons. 823 


368. Or, on a chief indented Az. = 
three roundles of the field. Mons‘ Thomas de Lathom. 832 
369. Or, a chief indented Sa. Mons’ John Harsolke. 828 
Cinguefoils. 
370. Arg., a cinquefoil Gu. Anketyn Martynaux. 1042 


371. Arg., a cinquefoil Gu., and ) 
on a chief of the second two more ; William de Swynburne. 1055 
of the first. 
372. Az., a cinquefoil Erm. Mons' John Astelee. 1033 
373- Az., a cinquefoil within an | Mons* Peirs ffauconberge, 
orle of five martlets Or. de Ketilwell. 1037 
374- Gu., crusilly patonce and a 
cinquefoil Or. 
375- Of, a cinquefoil Sa. 


f Mons' Thomas Vimfrauille. 1031 
376. Sa., a cinquefoil within an } 


Henry de Braylesford. 1035 
Robert de Stauntoii. 1034 
d f . Le Sire de Bardolf. 1030 

— Az. (sic), three cinquefoils Mons Thomas Burowden. 1032 
379- Gu., three cinquefoils Arg. Mons' Simon de Veer. 1052 


orle of martlets Arg. 
377- Az., three cinquefoils Or. 


‘ ya three pierced cinque- \ Monst Robert Horseley. 1051 
381. Sa, a chevron Arg. betw. | Mons Rogeir de Wol- 
three cinquefoils Or. singham. 736 
€ocks. 
P Fae ATg. a chevron betw. three t John de Cokeryngton. 748 
Crescents. 
383. Arg., three crescents Gu. William Butvileyn. 1028 
i 384. Ag. a fess betw. three \ Thomas Wyther. 1094 
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Py a fess betw. three \ Mons’ Simon de Pateshull. ro25 

386. Az., three crescents Or. Mons’ William Ryther. 1020 
th Legale fitchée and \ Mons Hugh Sauns Auoir. 1021 

388. Gu., a chevron betw. three 
crescents Arg. 

389. Gu., a fess betw. three 
crescents Arg. 

390. Gu., a fess betw. three 
crescents Arg. 

391. Gu., three crescents Erm. Mons' John ffreuyll. 1022 


t Mons: Richard Denton. 697 
392. Gu., a fess betw. three \ Mons‘ Thomas de Boyn- 


Mons’ Nicholas de Oke- 
ham. 1027 


Nicholas de Okham. 496 


crescents Or. ton. 1026 
393- Or, three crescents Gu. each 
charged with a mullet Arg. Henry Longchamp. 9 
394. Gu., a bend betw. six cres- 
cents Arg. 
395- Gu., a bend Arg. betw. six 
crescents Or. 


Esmond ffoliot. 1023 


t Esmond ffolyott. 312 
( Zo be continued.) 


x 


QA jPrecursor of ansard. 


T has often been said, and it is generally supposed, that Dr. 
Johnson was the first person who reported the debates of our 
Houses of Parliament, and that he made the fortune of 

Edmund Cave by furnishing them in a readable form to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

It is confessed on all hands that Dr. Johnson was a great man ; 
perhaps he was the greatest man of letters in his day ; but his brows 
ought not to be wreathed with laurels that were not really earned by 
him. I write this because I have before me stitched up in an odd 
volume of the London Magazine for 1741, a prospectus of which I 
do not suppose that a copy is now in existence, of ‘A Complete 
Collection of Debates in Parliament from 1688 to 1731."g,It isa 
strange ‘‘ survival” from the wreck of time. 

The prospectus runs as follows ; and as I think that it will interest 
the readers of the ANTIQUARIAN in its present shape, I give it in full 
without note or comment :— 
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Lately published | (Beautifully printed ona fine‘Dutcu Paper, | in 
Nine Votumes, Octavo,) | A | COMPLETE COLLECTION | or 
THE | DEBATES | in tue | PARLIAMENT | or | ENGLAND, | 
(Both Lords and Commons) from the Year 1668 to the Year 1731 
inclusive. Also, the Lords Protests, and the Debates in the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland upon the Union | With exact LISTS of the several 
Parliaments, of the Voters Pro and Con. and the Numbers upon the 
Division in each remarkable Debate. | Dublin printed, | LONDON, 
reprinted, with considerable Improvements. And sold by JOHN 
Torsuck in Clare-court, Drury-lane. 


To the CURIOUS. 
Clare Court. 

As News-paper Squabbles are a sort of Writing with which I am 
little acquainted, and have less Inclination to enter into, (having 
observed that few are so happy as to avoid personal Reflections) I 
had almost resolved to take no Notice of the many repeated Fals- 
hoods and Misrepresentations, in the several Advertisements lately 
published by the Editor of ‘‘ The History and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons in 3 Volumes, for twenty Years only, viz. from 
the Death of Queen Ann to the Year 1734. But as my Silence may 
possibly be taken for a tacit Acknowledgment of what he has falsly 
asserted, either in Disparagement of my Edition, or in Praise of his 
own, I am obliged to say something in my own Defence, especially 
as he set me at Defiance, in Common Sense of the 28th of March, to 
name any one Falshood he had asserted, on pain of being fixed (as 
he is pleased to express it) with the glaring Title of Liar. 

This Challenge was indeed something extraordinary from a Man, 
who had but a few Days before contradicted himself; for in the 
Champion of the 3d of the same Month of March, he positively 
asserted, that OnE Page of his Edition in three Volumes, contained 
near seven Pages of my Edition in nine Volumes ; and in the Cham- 
pion of the 17th of the same Month he as positively asserted, that 
THREE Pages of his Edition contained near seven of mine. 

Surely, both these Assertions cannot be true ; for if it be true, 
that seven Pages of my Edition are equal to three of his, it cannot 
be true, that seven Pages of mine are equal to no more than one of 
his ; and therefore I must conclude, that his Memory must be very 
short, or his Modesty not very great. 

But in order to demonstrate that both these Assertions are equally 
false, though not equally glaring, I shall compare one of the fullest 
Pages in his Edition with one of the fullest in mine ; which every 
impartial Man must allow to be a proper Method for computing how 
many Pages of my Edition can be supposed to be contained in three 
Pages or in one of his. For this Purpose I shall take the 56th Page 
of his first Volume, which is one of the fullest in any of the three, 
and in this Page there‘are 2218 Letters, as every one may see that 
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will be at the Pains to number them: Then I shall take the 4sth 
Page of the 7th Volume of my Edition, which is one of the fullest of 
any of the nine (except the Appendix to Vol. 7th) and in this Page 
there are 1550 Letters: the Difference between 1550 and 2218 is 
668, which is not a half of 1550, and therefore one of his Pages can 
in general be supposed to contain not one and a half of mine, and 
consequently three of his Pages cannot contain four and a half of 
mine. 

This is such a clear Demonstration of the Falshood of both his 
Assertions, that when it was published in Common Sense, April 11th, 
the only Reply he made to it was, to say with his usual Modesty, in 
Common Sense April 18th, That my Calculation was false, without 
attempting to shew, how it was so. In Common Sense March 28, he 
adds a third Falshood, by asserting, that his three Volumes contain 
as much as seven of mine ; which is the most unlucky Lie that ever 
any Blunderbuss could be guilty of, because it will make the Publick 
take Notice, that though he may have more Letters in a Page, yet I 
have more Sheets in a Volume, and consequently the Difference 
between one Volume of my Edition and one Volume of his, cannot 
be so great, as between one of my Pages and one of his. 

To make this manifest, I shall pursue the former Calculation, by 
supposing every one of his Pages to contain as many Letters as the 
Page I have already taken Notice of, that is 2218 Letters, which 
multiplied by 16 the number of Pages in a Sheet, makes 35,488 
Letters in a Sheet, and this again by 80, the Number of Sheets in 
his three Volumes, makes 2,839,040 Letters in the whole. 

Then again, supposing each of my Pages to contain as many 
Letters as the Page I have already taken Notice of, that is 1,550 
Letters, which multiplied by 16, the Number of Pages in a Sheet, 
makes 24,800 Letters in a Sheet, and this again by 100} the Number 
of Sheets in three of my Volumes only, viz., the 7th, 8th and gth, 
makes the Number of Letters in these three Volumes only, amount 
to 2,492,400, which is but 346,640 Letters more in his whole three 
Volumes than there are in three of mine only ; and consequently his 
three Volumes cannot contain so much as three and a half of mine. 
From whence it is evident, that supposing the Paper and Print of 
the two Editions to be equal, mine must be a better Pennyworth 
than his, because three Volumes and a half of mine, at 5s. a Volume, 
being the Price my Edition is sold at, amount to but 17s. 6d., and 
his three Volumes at 6s. a Volume, being the Price his is sold at, 
amounts to 18s. But when it is considered that my Edition is 
printed upon a fine Paper, and with a large, clear, beautiful Letter ; 
and his Edition upon a coarse nasty Paper, on a pitiful small Letter, 
my Edition must be allowed to be by far the best Pennyworth, 
especially considering that the Purchaser of 3 Volumes and a half of 
mine has for 17s. 6d. above 36 Sheets of Paper more than the 
Purchaser of his three Volumes has for 18s. 
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The Calculations I have made are sufficient for shewing the 
Falshood of every thing he has asserted, but to make it still more 
plain, and to shew that this Method of Calculation is more favour- 
able for his Edition than it deserves, I must desire the Reader to 
turn to the very first Leaf of his first Volume where he will see p. 2 
the Lords Justices Speech upon his late Majesty’s Accession, which 
es takes up exactly one Page ; and then I must desire him to turn 

Page 258 of my 6th Volume "where he will see the same Speech 
Word for Word, which there takes up one Page and 13 Lines, or a 
Third of a Page, consequently three Pages or three Sheets of his are 
equal but to four of mine; and as his three Volumes contain but 
80 Sheets, and three of mine contain 100%, therefore his three 
Volumes cannot contain so much as three Volumes and one fifth of 
a Volume of mine ; from whence it appears that the Purchaser of my 
Edition has more for 16s. than the Purchaser of his Edition has 
for 18s. 

Having now fully answered this Editor’s modest Challenge, and 
having proved him guilty, I believe to his own Conviction, I shall 
not trouble the Publick any farther by disputing with a Person who 
seems determined to support. one Falshood by asserting another ; 
therefore I shall take my Leave of him, and refer the Curious to the 
following Summary of the Contents of the 9 Volumes now published, 
by which (though far short of the full Contents) it will appear, that 
there are almost six Volumes containing the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment for 47 Years, before the Period at which the Edition in three 
Volumes begins; and a Collection containing all the material 
Debates, both of the Lords and Commons, together with some 
scarce and valuable Tracts relative thereto, must certainly be 
allowed to be more complete, than any Collection can be made 
which is to contain the Extract of the Debates of the Commons 
only. 

As to the Merit of the Work itself I shall conclude with the 
following Quotation from the Preface to the 9 Volumes :— 

What is now offer'd to the Publick is a Collection from a great 
Number of Books, many of which are scarce and bear a great Price, 
from a few Years after the Restoration to this present Time. Many 
Things have been omitted which would have swelled its Bulk, but 
would have added little to its Usefulness or Entertainment. The 
greatest Care was taken to prevent any Thing that might look like 
Party Business in it ; nothing was designedly left out, which was not 
judged to be spurious, or not agreeable to the Design of sucha 
Collection; nor any Thing added merely on Account of its being 
favourable to any Party. And the Reader may be assured, that 
there is not any Debate published in this Collection, but with a 
View to give some Light into the History and Constitution of Eng- 
land, or to teach some important Lesson in Politics; either by 
pointing out the Dangers that attend the public Liberty, from the 
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Encroachments of the Court, and the open and secret Attacks which 
have been made upon the Constitution from that Quarter, or the 
low mean Arts which have been employ’d by Party-men to throw 
every Thing into Confusion, in order to gratify private interested 
Views, under the Name of Patriotism. In short, whatever appear'd 
to have been spoken or done in either of the Houses, which had 
any Tendency to what should be the chief View of such a Col- 
lection, has, as far as proper Materials could be procured, been 
faithfully inserted. And as there are many very curious and remark- 
able Speeches made in the Scotch Parliament, especially about the 
Time of the Union, the Reader will not probably be ill pleased to 
meet with them in this Collection. . Joun Torsuck. 

There was no attempt to report, or even to give abstracts of, the 
debates in Parliament in the Gentleman's Magazine until its second 
volume, 1732, when they were edited by a Mr. Guthrie, and Dr. 
Johnson first commenced the “ Debates in the Senate of Lilliput” 
in 1738-9. It is clear, therefore, that the man who commenced 
the work which Luke Hansard and his family have made historical 
and classical was a small bookseller, John Torbuck, in Clare-court, 
Drury-lane. Dr. Johnson, it is well known, left blanks for the names 
of the speakers in his Lilliputian Senate, the speakers’ names are con- 
cealed under anagrams, or where the Duke of Newcastle figures as 
the ‘*D of N——e,” and Lord Carteret as ‘‘ Lord C——t.” 
But John Torbuck either was a Latin scholar himself or else he had 
a Latin scholar at his elbow, if I may judge by the following key to 
the leading orators in his Debates, four years of which key I reprint 
here. 





1738. 





Scipio Africanus, Lord Noel Somerset 


A. Pollio, L. Polwarth, now E. of 


Marchmont 

L. 4émilius Mamertinus, Mr. Ald. 
Perry 

C. Duillius, Sir Charles Wager 

P. Valerius Publicola, Walter Plummer, 


Esq. 

M. Crassus, Edw. Montagu Wortley, 
Esq. 

L. ra Longinus, Lord Hinton 

P. Ventidius, Earl of Westmorland 

L. Porcius, Duke of Portland 

M. Giganius Macerinus, Lord Gower 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus, Duke of New- 
castle 

L. Piso, Earl of Chesterfield 

C. Mucius Scevola, Earl of Scarborough 

M. Agrippa, Lord Carteret 

C. Helvins, Lord Hervey 





Q. Fabius Maximus, Lord Bathurst 
L. 4emilus Paullus, Duke of Argyle 
L. Junius Brutus, Samuel Sandys, 


M. 7 ullius Cicero, Sir Robert Walpole 

M. Cate, William Pulteney, Esq. 

M. Valerius Corvus, Sit John Barnard 

Servilius Priscus, Henry Pelham, Esq. 

M. Furius Camilius, Sir William 
Wyndham 

a — Capitolinus, John Talbot, 


Esq. 

L. Valerius Flaccus, Sir William Yonge 

L. Quintius Cincinnatus, Wm. Ship- 
pen, Esq. 

Mecenas, George Lyttleton, Esq. 

C. Plinius Cectlius, Lord Chancellor 

Pomponius Atticus, Horace Walpole, 
Esq. 

Julius Fle'us, William Pitt, Esq. 
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1739- 


’ L. Porcius, Duke of Portland 

L. Piso, Earl of Chesterfield 

C. Mucius Scavola, Earl of Scarborough 
M. Agrippa, Lord Carteret 

C. Helvius, Lord Hervey 

Q. Fabius Maximus, Lord Bathurst 

+ L. Aimilius Paullus, Duke of Argyle 
L, Junius Brutus, Samuel Sandys, 


M. 71 ullius Cicero, Sir Robert Walpole 

M. Cato, William Pulteney, Esq. 

M. Valerius Corvus, Sir John Barnard 

Servilius Priscus, Henry Pelham, Esq. 

M. Furius Camillus, Sir William 
Wyndham 

L. Quintius Capitoli 





s, John Talbot, 


L. Valerius Flaccus, Sir William Yonge 
Mecenas, George Lyttleton, Esq. 

C. Plinius Cacilius, Lord Chancellor 
Pomponius Atticus, Horace Walpole, 


Esq. 

Julius Florus, William Pitt, Esq. 

C. Cicerejus, Earl of Cholmondely 

L. Jctilius, Earl of Ila 

C. Calpurnius Piso, John Campbell of 
Pembrokeshire, Esq. 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus, Sir Tho. 
Saunderson, now Earl of Scarborough 

R. Hortensius, J. Howe, Esq., now 
L. Chedworth 

7. Manlius Torquatus, Col. Mordaunt 

P. Villius Tappulus, Mr. Ald. Willimot 


1740. 


Mr. 


Perry 

C. Duillius, Sir Charles Wager 

L. Cassius Longinus, Lord Hinton 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus, Duke of New- 
castle 

L. Piso, Earl of Chesterfield. 

C. Mucius Scevola, Earl of Scar- 
borough. 

MM. Agrippa, Lord Carteret 

C. Helvius, Lord Hervey. 

Q. Fabius Maximus, Lord Bathurst 

L. 4Emilius Paullus, Duke of Argyle 

L. Funius Brutus, Samuel Sandys, 


L. Aimilius Mamercinus, Ald. 


M. Tullius Cicero, Sir Robert Walpole 

M. Cato, William Pulteney, Esq. 

M. Valerius Corvus, Sir John Barnard 

Servilius Priscus, Henry Pelham, Esq. 

M. Furius Camillus, Sir William 
Wyndham 

LZ. Valerius Flaccus, Sit William Yonge 

Mecenas, George Lyttleton, Esq. 

C. Plinius Cacilius, Lord Chancellor 

Pomponius Atticus, Horace Walpole, 
Esq. 


17 


Q. S. Sarra, Bishop of Salisbury 

M. Agrippa, Lord Carteret 

M. Aburius, Earl of Abingdon 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus, Duke of New- 
castle 

L. Piso, Earl of Chesterfield 

C. Helvius, Lord Hervey 

M. Cato, William Pulteney, Esq. 

Pomponius Atticus, Horace Walpole, 
Esq. 


C. Cicerejus, Earl of Cholmondely 

L. Icilius, Earl of la 

C. Calpurnius Piso, John Campbell of 
Pembrokeshire, Esq. 

L. Hortensius, John Howe, Esq. 

A. Posthumius, Duke of Bedford. 

7. Quintius, Lord Talbot 

C. Claudius Nero, Earl of Winchelsea 

M. Babius Tamphilus, Lord Balti- 
more 

C. Herennius, Edw. Hoper, Esq. 

Aulus Gabinius, Philip Gybbon, Esq. 

Cn. Fulvius, Henry Fox, Esq. 

Cn. Domitius A-nobarbus, Jos. Dan- 
vers, Esq. ‘ 

Q. Horatius Barbatus, Earl of Halifax 

L. Duronius, Lord Delawar 

C. Oppius, Lord Onslow 

A. Sempronius Atratinus, J. Selwyn, 
jun. Esq. 

C. Sulpicius, Edward Southwell, Esq. 

C. Triarius, Robert Tracy, Esq. 

L. Giganius, Lord Gage 

Q. Crcero, Lord Walpole 

| Sp. Carvilius, Earl of Carlisle. 

\ 


gh. 

L. Volumnius, Edward Waller, Esq. 

C. Triarius, Robert Tracy, Esq. 

C. Hostilius Tubulus, Mr. Ald. Heath- 

. cote 

M. Valerius Corvus, Sir John Barnard 

M. Tullius Cicere, Sir Robert Walpole 

L. Valerius Flaccus, Sir William 
Yonge 

L. Funius Brutus, Samuel Sandys, 
Esq. 
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Mecenas, Lyttleton, Esq. A. Hirtius, Lord Hyndford 

Asinius Pollio, Lord Polwarth 7. Quintius, Lord Talbot 

Horatius Cocles, Sir John Hynd-Cotton | C. Cicerejus, Earl of Cholmondely 

L. Aimilius Paullus, Duke of Argyle M. Giganius Macerinus, Lord Gower 
C. Plinius Cacilius, Lord Chancellor L. Scilius, Earl of Ia 

Q. Fabius Maximus, Lord Bathurst Q. Horatius Barbatus, Earl of Halifax 


A. Hostilius Mancinus, Lord Haver- | Claudius Marcellus, Earl of Sandwich 
sham 


It is too often, especially in this age of pretence and veneer, that 
the real originator of a movement does not get the credit of being 
the parent of the idea. Thus Sir Rowland Hill is falsely credited 
with being the originator of the Penny Postal scheme, whereas there 
was a Penny Post in existence and in active operation in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and the real projector of the revival was the late 
Rev. Samuel Roberts, a minister in North Wales, who died last year, 
Sir Rowland Hill taking up the scheme at second hand and carrying 
it out most ably. 


‘* Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona 
. Multi ; sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 


And as Mr. Torbuck appears to have been, though a publisher, an 
honest and enterprising man, I am glad to have the opportunity of 
becoming his vates sacer now that he has been dead and in his grave 
for a century and a half. His squabble with his rival has the merit 
of being, to say the very least, highly entertaining. There were 
**Curlls” before, just as there have been “ Stipites ” * since his day. 


E. WALFORD. 


Ancient Roman Bronses. 
(From THE BUILDER.) 
HE Exhibition of Fine Arts now open at Rome includes in 
the section ‘* Metalwork,” a department of special interest— 
z.¢.,a Toom ‘devoted to such ancient bronzes as have been 
recently excavated, or as represent points of special note as regards 
subject or technique. The centre of the room is fittingly occupied 
by a now famous colossal statue, of the finding of which we some 
months ago gave an account. At the left hand of the end of 
the room stands the scarcely less famous statue of a nude 
athlete, which gains much in effect by its present erect position. 
Near this last statue is the beautiful bronze Bacchus, found on the 
2oth of last September very near the island of San Bartolommeo, in 





* Stipes, stipitis, a stock. See Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. 
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the Tiber. Ovid mentions a temple of Faunus on this island, and it 
seems possible that the statue may once have stood within its pre- 
cincts. We are glad that the statue is now exhibited in a popular 
exhibition, as it gives a chance to the general public of becoming 
acquainted with a very fine and delicate specimen of ancient work in 
remarkably good preservation. The figure is perfect but for a frac- 
ture above the right ankle. The thyrsos held in the left arm was 
found in three pieces, and has been. put together. Considering that 
the statue was found by the workman feet uppermost, it is extra- 
ordinary that the head should be in such perfect preservation. The 
god is crowned with ivy, and wears the headgear of a woman; two 
long locks (attached separately) fall on his shoulders, the lips are in- 
laid with brass, and the eyes made of marno palombino. Behind 
the left knee there is clearly to be seen the impress of a coin, which 
numismatists decide to be an aurem of the first century of the 
Empire. This figure of Bacchus may safely be attributed to the best 
Greco-Roman times. Besides these three famous statues there are 
a series of smaller exhibits. Prince Maffeo shows two interesting 
statues, one of a Roman Senator dressed in the toga, in the attitude 
of an orator; a second, of Etruscan style, representing a somewhat 
archaic type of a god holding a cornucopia. From Civita Vecchia is 
a curious piece of bronze, once apparently forming the coating of a 
galley, and shaped at the end into a female head of archaic style. It 
was fished up out of the sea, and is now the property of Signor 
Ardita. Count Spinelli, whose excavations on his estate at Acerra 
have yielded such valuable results; also exhibits a case of bronzes, 
and a third case contains objects found in the excavations of 1873 at 
the Monte della Giustizia, among which the most remarkable is a 
double lamp of great beauty. It is chased all over with very rich 
decorations, and on the cover stands a graceful figure of a Lar. 
The exhibition includes a large collection of reproductions of ancient 
bronzes. The example here set of bringing first-rate antiques before 
the public is doubly profitable. It encourages popular interest in 
local excavations, and it gives the modern craftsman the opportunity 
of comparing his own technique with that of Classical times. 


¥ 


THE 6coth anniversary of the death of Alexander III., King of Scotland, 
has lately been celebrated at Kinghorn, in Fifeshire. A monument to his 
memory is to be erected there. 
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Autograph Letters. 


XIII. 
ROBERT AINSWORTH TO CHARLES GRAY. 
Grove Street Equinox 1727/8 
Hackney 


Kind Sir 
Yours I rec’d wt® the Allectus for w I give y* many thanks, as 
likewise for y* kind present in Oysters wherein my Spouse wt" me, 
for they were very good. When the Medals or any of them w™ you 
write for come to hand at a reasonable price, you may depend upon 
having them sent, or any else w°" you may want to compleat y* Series, 
w T shall be better appriz’'d of when y" shall please to ‘send y® 
Catalogue. I shall be most industrious to improve y* Collection 
because it deserves it being for the numbt not inferiour either to the 
D. of Devonshires or my Lord Pembroke’s. I congratulate y" happi- 
ness in the Possession of so valuable a treasure, and speciaily that 
y" have a Lady* so ingenious as to partake in y* pleasure, such an 
one must double y‘ Joys and divide y’ cares. I hope the Galba 
herewith sent is y* same y" saw, for I have two equally beautifull, 
but I think the Reverse of this somewt better. You are not ignorant 
that Hadrians money is the most com’on in all Metals, and Galba 
more rare. However since y" have two Hadrians very fair, and 
I would gladly have one very fair, I am willing to exchange w'* y*, 
w* will improve y‘ Series without hurting it. For I can get more for 
it by way of exchange than any other way being wanting in several 
Cabinets w® have Duplicates of others w* I want. Send w™ you 


please, tho’ that w°" I saw admits of some little doubt. I beg the 
favour of any Com’ ands w** shall be punctually observed by 
Kind Sir 
To Y¥* Obliged serv' 
M' Charles Gray Ros’ AINSWORTH. 
at his House 
in 
Colchester 
in 
Essex, 


wth a small box. 
fRobert Ainsworth, F.S.A., lexicographer and collector, was born 
1666, and died 1743. Ilis chief work was the Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, first published in 1736. He also wrote on coins, medals, 





* Sara, dau. of John Webster, and widow of Ralph Creffeild, Esq., of Colchester, 
whom he had lately married. 
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and other classical antiquities. ‘‘ He devoted,” says the Dictionary 
of National Biography, ‘‘a good deal of his time to ransacking the 
shops of obscure brokers in every quarter of London, by which means 
he often procured old coins and other valuable curiosities at a small 
cost.” Hearnewrote of him, “‘ he hath a very great collection of coins.” 
The above letter, which is in the possession of Mr. Round, M.P., 
was written to Mr. Gray, a then comparatively youthful collector, on 
whom see ave, p. 170. J. H. Rounp.] 


ey 


Collectanea. 


OLD OxFORD.—In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is an MS. which 
contains the earliest known representation of the colleges. Its history is 
curious : On Thursday, September 5,-1566, as Queen Elizabeth, then on 
a State visit to Oxford, was on her way after dinner to hear disputations 
at St. Mary’s, her attention was arrested by a set of views of the colleges, 
with Latin verses under each, which was posted on the walls or gate of 
the church. They were the production of two Oxonians, one of whom, 
Thomas Neale, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, was ready, as soon as 
he had delivered himself of a Hebrew speech, congratulating Her Majesty 
on her visit, to explain to her the details of the views. Not the least 
remarkable feature in these drawings (the present MS. is doubtless a 
copy of the originals presented to the Queen) is the extraordinary gap 
that seems to exist between the appearance of the Oxford of Elizabeth as 
here depicted and the Oxford of Charles II. as shown in David Loggan’s - 
folio, published in 1675. In that one hundred years a much greater change 
seems to have taken place in Oxford than in the two centuries which have 
sinceelapsed. A /fac-simile of the above-mentioned MS. was printed by 
Jul. Guggenheim in 1882. 

THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE.—The number of battles, sieges, and captured 
towns engraved upon the Arc de Triomphe is 158, the first being the 
battle of Valmy (September 20, 1792) and the last the combat of Ligny, 
which preceded the battle of Waterloo and is claimed by the Frenchas 
avictory. The number of marshals, generals, and other field officers 
whose names are also to be read upon the walls of the arch is 658, of 
whom 126 were killed upon the field of battle. The first of the 658 
names is that of “ Chartres,” the son of Philippe Egalité, better known to 
history as Louis Philippe, who, like his father, distinguished himself at 
Valmy. Upon the summit of the arch, facing the suburb of Neuilly, is 
the inscription, which, translated into English, would read, *‘ This monu- 
ment, commenced in 1806 in honour of the Grande Armée, for some time 
left unfinished, and continued in 1823 witha new dedication, was com- 
pleted in 1836 by King Louis Philippe I., who has consecrated it to 
the glory of the French armies.” The Arc de Triomphe is the largest 
monument of its kind, being 165 ft. high by 150 ft. broad and 75 ft. thick. 
It is rather more than double the height of the Arch of Constantine at 
Rome. The total cost of the Arc de Triomphe was £372,140.— 
The Times. 
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Reviews, 


The Lake Dwellings of Ireland. By W.G. WooD-MARTIN, M.R.LA. 
oa Dublin: Hodges & Co. London: Longmans & Co. 
1886. 

WHATEVER may have been the condition of Ireland of late years in a 
political sense, much light at all events has been thrown on the antiquarian 
remains which are scattered in such ample profusion throughout the 
length and breadth of the land by the proceedings of the Royal Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ireland, and by various writers in the 
several fields of archzology; for there is scarcely a parish but what has 
its castle, abbey, church, round tower, or even still more primitive and 
early remains ; and most of these have been dealt with by topographers 
at different periods. To the late Sir William Wilde belongs the honour 
of first drawing attention to the water habitations of Erin, commonly 
called “ crannogs” ; and his labours have been ably followed up by Mr. 
W. F. Wakeman, who has so largely contributed to the Journal of the 
above-mentioned Association both papers and drawing illustrative of the 
subject. The object of Colonel Wood-Martin, the author of the work 
now before us, has been to place on record the remarkable discoveries 
made in this particular department of archzology, which had hitherto 
remained almost unnoticed in Ireland, except in the proceedings, cata- 
logues, and journals of various learned societies. ‘A publication treating 
of the habits and social economy of ‘long-forgotten generations,” writes 
one author, “is little calculated to gain a rapid foothold with the general 
public, by whom the study of the past may probably be considered dull 
as well as useless reading. To many, however, it proves most interesting 
to observe—despite widest variations of climatic conditions—the great 
similarity of the ways and habits of man while in a rude uncultivated 
state, acting as it were by a common instinct, and again to trace his up- 
ward progress towards civilisation. A wide tract in this field of archzxo- 
logical research is fortunately opened up by a comparison of the Irish 
lake dwellings, and their ‘finds’ with those of other countries, more 
especially with the discoveries brought into such prominent notice by 
Keller in Switzerland, and Munro in Scotland.” In the present work, 
Kinahan, Reeves, Graves, Wilde, and other specialists have been freely 
quoted, as evidenced in the text; in short, the observations of every 
author appear to have been utilised, provided they touched on points that 
could tend in any degree to elucidate the subject under consideration. 
The special intention of our author, in fact, has been to collect carefully all 
the information hitherto furnished by the explorers of Irish lake dwell- 
ings, and to present that information in a condensed form so as to render it 
acceptable to archzologists, and perchance agreeable to the general reader. 
The work, which forms a goodly octavo volume of some 250 pages, is divided 
into two parts; the first part dealing with the origin, construction, and 
civilisation of the ancient lacustrine habitations of Ireland, as illustrated 
by their remains and the antiquities found in or around them ; and the 
second part giving a description and geographical distribution of all 
known lacustrine sites in Ireland, also with an account of the antiquities 
found near them. The volume, it may be added, is profusely illustrated 
with engravings of plans and section of lake. dwellings, and of objects 
found therein, such as stone, bone, bronze, and iron implements, &c. ; 
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articles of household economy ; articles of the toilet, or of personal 
adornment, &c. By the courtesy of the author we are enabled to repro- 
duce a page of illustrations (see anfe, p. 194), which may be taken as a 
fair sample of the whole. These represent bronze pins and: bone combs 
found in the crannogs at Ballinderry and Lagore. 

THE Water Gate of York House, Buckingham-street, Strand, is the 
subject of a spirited plate in Part lix. of English Etchings (Sampson 
Low & Co.) In this etching, the artist, Mr. A. W. Bayes, has represented 
the old gate in its original position on the bank of the river. Asa matter 
of fact it is half buried by the raised gardens of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and what is still worse, it is threatened at no distant date with 
destruction to make way for a new street. 

Mr. A. GYLES must havea very lowidea of the dignity of “bibliography,” 
or at all events must have a strong ambition to enlarge the accepted inean- 
ing of the term, when he writes, as he does in his preface, of the 
Directory of Second-Hand Booksellers as a contribution to that science. 
His little book is a mere catalogue of the names and addresses of some 
of the second-hand booksellers in Great Britain. Apparently his 
geographical knowledge does not extend to Ireland ; at all events, if we 
are to accept Mr. Gyles’ book as a guide, there are no second-hand book- 
sellers in Cork, Belfast, or Dublin. Such being the case, Mr. Gyles must 
be joking when he expresses his regret that the magnum pd of his life, 
for such it would seem to be, “ does not contain the name of every second- 
hand bookseller on the face of the earth.” This reminds us of the 
worthy freshman at Oxford, who having got a dozen other freshmen in his 
rooms after dinner, vowed that not a man should leave till they had 
finished the single bottle of gooseberry wine which he had placed before 
them on his table. We observe that Mr. Gyles is his own publisher. 
Publishers are, it is to be feared, necessary evils ; and probably even Mr. 
Gyles is aware of the legal saying that “the man who is his own counsel 
has a fool for his client.” Perhaps the saying is as true in the literary as 
in the legal world. Not only is Mr. Gyles his own publisher, but, as no 
other name is given, it would also appear that he is his own printer, and 
we add, at all events, that the work is fairly well printed. 

Moon-Lore, by the Rev. TIMOTHY HARLEY, F.R.A.S. (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), is a strange but most delightful medley of humour 
and sober sense, pleasantry, and matter of fact. The author reverses the 
usual process of from grave to gay,” and commences with all the droll 
superstitions of this country, and of others, which place in the moon a 
man, a woman, a cat, a hare, &c., and shows that it is only a comparatively 
modern age which, to the old belief of a man who expiates in the moon 
the crime of theft, has added the idea of his offence being that of “ picking 
up sticks on a Sunday.” The antiquity of the belief is shown by the lines 
quoted by Mr. Harley from Alexander Neckam, Abbot of St. Alban’s in 
A.D. 1157 :-— 

Rusticus in Luné quem sarcina deprimit una, 

Monstrat per spinas nulli prodesse rapinas. 


Mr. Harley has collected in a small and handy volume a mass of curious 
information respecting the worship of the sun and the moon in all ages 
and countries, and the beliefs held as to the influence of those heavenly 
bodies on mankind, which is positively astonishing. He concludes with 
a chapter on the long-vexed question, whether the moon is inhabited ? 
Even in the serious parts of the book we note an undercurrent of drollery, 
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as for instance, at page 100, where Mr. Harley remarks that “ according 
to Milton, ambition created unpleasantness in the Hebrew heaven.” 

THE historical part of Mr. J. Phillipson’s work on Harness (Stanford) 
should recommend it to our readers, as he gives us an account of the 
trappings of old Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman chariots. The work 
shows much research, and it is illustrated with several cuts by Thomas 
Bewick, not hitherto published. 

. STUDENTS of English history owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. T. C. Noble, 
for the very able historical.essay on the Spanish Armada, which he 
has furnished as an introduction to Zhe Names of those Persons who sub- 
scribed towards the Defence of this Country at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588, and the amounts each contributed(A. Russell Smith). Mr. 
Noble has given, in a concise manner, as complete a collection of notes 
upon the subject as could be gathered from the contemporary records of 
the period, now preserved in various depositories, especially the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum, where the Burleigh State Papers 


are to be seen. 
hy 
@bituatp Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zxstimo.”—EZficharmus. 


Mr. RICHARD EDMONDS, the seismologist and antiquarian, died in 
farch, at Plymouth, in his 85th year. He was a native of Penzance. He 
closely studied the extraordinary agitations of the sea and earthquake 
shocks, and published the results of his investigations in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Fournal, the British Association Reports, and the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Cornwall. In 1862 Mr. Edmonds 
published a collection of his papers, under the title of “ The Land’s End 
District ; its Antiquities, Natural History, Natural Phenomena, and 
Scenery,” and he appended to these papers a memoir of Richard 
Trevithick, the Cornish engineer. Mr. Edmonds was also the author of 
a pamphlet on “ The Pheenician Tin Trade of Cornwall,” as well as of a 
larger work on “ True Biblical Chronology.” 

Mr. EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., F.S.A., died on April 2 at Camden 
House, Sutton, Surrey, in his 67th year. His name has long been known 
in connection with one branch of science, that of chemistry. He was 
Professor of Chemistry in the East India Company’s Military College at 
Addiscombe in 1845, and honorary Professor of Chemistry to the Horti- 
cultural Society in 1846. Besides several works in which the importance 
of chemistry to agriculture was maintained, he was also well known as a 
writer on antiquarian subjects, and had occasionally contributed articles 
to the pages of this magazine, his latest being a paper on “Francis Hoff- 
man,” whose name was before the public as a writer of political and other 
pamphlets in the last few years of Queen Anne’s reign. His volume on 
“ Hereditary Titles ” is of great value to genealogists. 

WE regret to record the death of the Rev. JAMES GRAVES, which occurred 
on March 20, at Inisnag, Kilkenny, in the 71st year of his age. Mr. 
Graves held a distinguished place among Irish archzologists, and the 
great value of his writings and researches on antiquarian subjects has been 
acknowledged in scientific circles both at home and abroad. He was the 
author of many important works, among the best known of which are, 
‘“‘ The Social State of the Southern and Eastern Counties of: Ireland in the 
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Sixteenth Century ;” “A Brief Memoir of the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
known as the Fair Geraldine ;” a description of ‘‘ The Church and Shrine 
of St. Manchdn ;” an “‘ Account of the Early Life and Marriage of the 
First Duke of Ormonde ;” and a valuable work on the “ Round Towers, 
Cromlechs, and other Antiquities of Ireland.” In conjunction with the 
late Mr. G. Prim, Mr. Graves wrote a work on the “ History, Architecture, 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, Kilkenny.” He 
was the founder of the Royal Historical and Archzological Society of 
Ireland, for which he acted as honorary secretary, treasurer, and editor of 
the Society’s Journal up to the last week of his life. Under his auspices, 
eighteen volumes, filled with interesting and important matter and ad- 
mirably illustrated, have been published. Known and beloved in every 
part of Ireland, Mr. Graves’ advice and assistance were constantly sought 
by those interested in archeological research, to whom he never failed to 
render generous and valuable aid. He had for over a quarter of a century 
held the living of Inisnag, and his great learning and talents, his unselfish 
devotion, and gentle unassuming manner had endeared him to a very wide 
circle of friends. His death will be a serious loss, especially to the 
Archzological Society, of which he was the centre and mainspring. Some 
years ago, Lord Beaconsfield publicly recognised Mr. Graves’ services by 
affording him a grant of £100 per annum for the encouragement of those 
studies which his countrymen and the scientific world so highly valued ; 
and this grant, it is earnestly hoped, may be continued to his widow. Mr. 
Graves has been aconstant supporter of this magazine, and an occasional 
contributor to its pages, and his name is, no doubt, familiar to most of our 


readers. 


OQHeetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 11, Mr. J. Evans, President, in 
the chair. Mr. E. Peacock exhibited an impression from a late fifteenth 
century signet ring, engraved with a representation of a cat devouring a 
mouse, and the legend : GRET : WEL : GIBBE : OURE: CAT: Mr. 
Peacock also exhibited an impression from a fourteenth century “love 
seal.” Mr. E. St. F. Moore exhibited a number of medizval objects, and 
a Roman fibula in the form of a fly or bee, found at various places in 
Suffolk. Mr. T. F. Kirby communicated an account of the excavations 
now in progress at Winchester Cathedral, with some particulars of the 
discovery of the coffin of Bishop Courtenay. The Rev. H. M. Scarth 
reported the discovery of a Roman stone at Bath sculptured on three 
sides with supposed emblems of Aesculapius. The Hon. H. A. Dillon, by 
permission of Mr. W. Smith, exhibited a deed of Henry VI. granting to 
the citizens of Westminster leave to use the waste water from the conduit 
within the palace of Westminster. Major Cooper exhibited two iron nail 
clouts, formerly used to set on the edge of cart-wheels before the introduc- 
tion of tyres. Mr. C. S. Perceval exhibited, by permission of the Rev. B. 
Belcher, two embroidered figures, one of St. Giles, the other of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child, supposed to be from church banners.—AMarch 18, Mr. 
J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. B. Rowe, on behalf of the late 
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Mr. J. B. Davidson, presented a small MS. of the fifteenth century, con- 
taining various religious treatises. Mr. J. Hilton exhibited and presented 
two encaustic tiles from Chichester Cathedral. Mr. G. Maw exhibited a 
Sicilian water-cooler ; also a glass bottle of date circa 1700, found in the 
ruinsof WenlockAbbey. Archdeacon Pownallexhibited and communicated 
an account of a leaden plaque with the arms of Pope Paul III. (1534—49), 
which he supposed to be a trial piece of some ornamental object. Mr, 
B. Rowe exhibited a caudle cup, with repoussé band of flowers and foliage, 
with the lion and unicorn on either side. It bears the London hall-marks 
for 1679—80. Mr. Fallow exhibited a medizval chalice of silver parcel 
gilt from a church in Yorkshire. It is unique in some of its features, the 
stem being much thicker than usual and hexagonal, with a perfectly plain 
six-sided knot. The foot is mullet shaped. Date, fifteenth century. M. 
Gaillard communiceted an account of the discovery of a manufactory 
of flint and polished stone implements at Beg-er-Goalennec, Quiberon.— 
March 25, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. J. G. Waller 
exhibited a wooden coffer covered with brass plates with flowers in 
repoussé work, purchased from a hawker in Suffolk a few months ago. 
Mr. G. M. Arnold, by permission of the Bishop of Southwark, exhibited 
a number of examples of ancient needlework, chiefly chasubles and 
orphreys, formerly the property of Canon Rock. Mr. A. W. Franks ex- 
hibited an Italian embroidery with figures of Our Lady and the Holy Child, 
evidently a copy of a Byzantine painting. The vicar and churchwardens 
of St. Petrock’s, Exeter, exhibited an ancient pall of counterfeit bawdekyn 
with a cross and border formed of old cope orphreys. Mr. T. F. Kirby 
read a paper “ On the Alien Priory of Hamble,” and exhibited an inter- 
esting series of charters in illustration of it——Afr7/1, Mr. John Evans, 
President, in the chair. Mr. James Hilton exhibited a small latten seal, 
bearing a rudely cut figure of the Blessed Virgin and Child with the usual 
legend, which is supposed to have been used as the seal of the Peculiar 
Courts of the diocese of Sarum. The seal, of early fourteenth century 
workmanship, has been enclosed in a silver mounting and handle of late 
seventeenth century date. Mr. R. S. Ferguson exhibited the remains of 
a wooden rood from St. Anthony’s Chapel, Cartmel Fell, Lancashire, 
where it was discovered a few years ago in use as a poker for the vestry 
fire. This and the example exhibited before the Society on February 25 
are the only two roods known to have survived the destruction of such 
figures in the sixteenth century. Mr. Micklethwaite communicated a 
short notice of all the fragments of roods and the attendant images, &c., 
known to exist in England. Mr. Aston Webb communicated a paper 
descriptive of the recent discoveries at the priory church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, Smithfield. The acquisition of the fringe factory which 
until lately occupied the site of the Lady-chapel to the east of the church 
shows * that the main walls of the factory are those of the Lady-chapel 
itself, with its window-sills and jambs fairly complete. Beneath the 
eastern half of the chapel is an undercroft or crypt, which Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite suggests, with much probability, was made for a “bone hole.” Its 
vaulting is almost all destroyed, but otherwise it is nearly in its original 
condition, though choked with rubbish. Mr. Webb’s paper was illustrated 
by a series of plans and sections of the church and conventual buildings. 





* The Atheneum calls this proof a ‘‘discovery,” but the fact has long been 
known to students of church architecture ; among others, to the Editor of this 
magazine.—E. W. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 17, Mr. George R. 
Wright, F.S.A., in the chair. The discoyery of a remarkable pre-historic 
monument at Langley Burrell was announced. Mr. McIntyre North 
exhibited a drawing of the curious red brick arches found during excava- 
tions on the site of the Duke of Suffolk’s Palace in Southwark. Mr, 
Earle Way described some recent discoveries at St. Margaret’s Hill, 
Southwark. Dr. Woodhouse exhibited a fine series of London medals, 
illustrative of many buildings which have passed away. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., described a collection of the gun-money coins of James II., 
struck prior to the Battle of the Boyne, showing some singular reductions 
in size as the king’s exchequer declined. Colonel Adams, F.S.A., in 
describing a visit to the statues found in the Atkins vault at Clapham, 
expressed his opinion that all the sculptures were the work of one artist, 
and that the work was —— to the usual class of monumental figures 
produced at the close of the seventeenth century. A paper was then read 
by Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on “The Legendary History of St. 
Nicholas of Myra.” The life of the saint was given from an ancient MS. 
in the British Museum, collated with several others, wherein different 
incidents are related, with the usual class of incidents common to medi- 
zval legends, including the circumstance that the saint in his babyhood 
refused to be suckled by his mother on Wednesdays and Fridays, the fast 
days of the Church.—Afrz/ 7, Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair. Mr. 
Cecil Brent, F.S.A., exhibited a fine Merovingian buckle with clasp, 
having ornamentation similar to some of the objects recently found at 
Taplow. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described a series of coins of 
Antoninus Pius, found in London, with the figure of Britannia. On one 
of these, a new type, the figure represented is clearly that of a female, 
with a trophy—a human head on a spear—by her side. Mr. Roofe 
exhibited a very good double-handed Etruscan vase. The Rev. J. J. 
Daniell described the pre-historic monument recently discovered at 
Langley Burrell, and a plan was exhibited showing the extent of the 
paved oval space, which is surrounded by a fosse. Mr. R. Ferguson, 
F.S.A., spoke of the radiating lines having some resemblance to the star 
tumuli of the north of England. Mr. T. Blashill, F.S.A., referred to the 
proposed restoration of Waltham Cross, and exhibited an elaborate series 
of plans prepared by Mr. Ponting. The whole of the stone used in the 
restoration of 1832 is found to be in a loose and crumbling condition, 
except the upper shaft, and it appears to be expedient, in consequence, to 
mend the whole. The original portions of the ancient work are not to be 
touched. Mr. R. Mann, of Bath, described some carefully prepared 
plans of further discoveries at the Roman Baths of Bath. These consist 
of a system of small or private baths of much interest. Unfortunately, a 
scheme for the extension of the modern buildings, which is under con- 
sideration, will have the result of causing the destruction of these remains, 
or nearly so. A resolution of the Society was passed expressing objec- 
tion to the propused plans. A paper was then read by Mr. Thomas 
Morgan, F.S.A.,on a Roman monument found at Piers Bridge, York- 
shire, figured by Bishop Gibson. It has the name “ Condate” upon it, 
and it was suggested that.the altar-like form had been given to the monu- 
ment by placing the upper part of an altar on what had been a Roman 
milestone, the distance of Piers Bridge from Condate, 191 miles, agreeing 
fairly well with Congleton. 

ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Afril 1, Mr. R. P. Pullan, 
F.S.A., inthechair. Admiral Tremlett read a paper on “ Recent Discov- 
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eries in the Morbihan,” and Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt read a paper entitled 
‘* Notes from an old City Account-book.” The book from which Mr. 
Stahlschmidt read extracts was the journal or diary of the Company of 
Founders, of which he is Past-Master. The extracts were of interest as 
showing the extent of hospitality practised by that company in Tudor 
times, and as illustrating habits of social life, the rules of apprenticeship, 
&c. He showed that the modern company was a development of the 
“mystery,” or “ maistery,” of the Tudor age, and that this, again, was a 
development of the religious “guild” or “gild”’ as it existed in pre-Re- 
formation times. He also drew attention, somewhat sarcastically, to sundry 
anomaliesin the ancient spelling A conversation ensued, in the course of 
which Mr. E. Walford reminded the meeting that such a development 
or natural growth of the modern city company from the ancient guild was 
no novelty, but had been carefully worked out by his deceased cousin, 
Mr. C. Walford, in those elaborate articles on the subject which had 
appeared in his own ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE during the past three 
years : he also protested against the spelling of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries being turned into ridicule ; for in that age the rules of ortho- 
graphy could scarcely be broken, as they were not laid down, and had 
not been even ascertained. Among the objects of antiquarian interest 
which were exhibited were some drawings by Mr. J. T. Irvine, illustrat- 
ing the late Professor Willis’s paper on Lichfield ; two oil paintings, by 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, representing the Bristol Riots of 1832, exhibited 
by Mr. Farrar, F.R.H.S. ; and a sword, of the fifteenth century, by the 
Baron de Cosson. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— March 24, Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, 
President, in the chair. In the absence of Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, who 
had been announced to read a paper on “ Assyrian Inscriptions,” the 
President read a paper of his own upon the historical records of the 
Egyptians as affected by the researches of modern students and dis- 
coveries. The two points to which he drew attention were—First, a 
discovery of the date of the siege of Troy, from an astronomical event in 
1311 B.C., and that hence the ten years lay between B.C. 1321—31. This 
he supported by quotations from the “ Odyssey.” Secondly, that the 
much-vexed question of the date of the Exodus arose from a confusion of 
legend with history, the expulsion of its shepherd kings and race having 
become mixed up by oral tradition with the subsequent and historically 
less important event—the Exodus of the Hebrew race. The general con- 
clusion at which Sir Patrick arrived was that veritable Egyptian chrono- 
logy extended back toa much earlier period than was generally supposed, 
and that the long dynasties given by Manetho were more reliable than 
had been imagined. Mr. T. Offord stated that there were several reasons 
for supposing that the ancient Egyptians did not come from the East, 
amongst others that they had no words in their own language to represent 
camel, horse, and chicken—all peculiarly Eastern objects—and, besides, 
that they would have settled in Goshen had they come first from the East. 
Mr. Offord also affirmed that in ritual and religion they seem to have 
scarcely, if at all, altered throughout the whole of their history, and he 
agreed with the Presid2nt that their most ancient faith was of a mono- 
theistic character. The shepherd kings sympathised with the Israelites, 
and the renewed native Egyptian dynasty naturally despised and oppressed 
them, and finally caused the Exodus. © The discussion was continued by 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael and the Rev. F. K. Harford, who drew atten- 
tion to a declaration made to him by Professor Owen in 1870, at the base 
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af the Great Pyramid, viz., that he (Professor Owen) had discovered on 
the site of Memphis the remains ofa city, Sakkara, 6,000 years old. 
Mr. P. H. Newman, and the secretary, Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, also took 
part in the discussion. 

HELLENIC.—March 11, Prof. C. T. Newton, C.B., in the chair. Mr. 
A. S. Murray read a paper “On Antiquities from the Island of Lipara,” 
found in the course of excavations there in 1879. The island was first 
occupied by settlers from the coast of Italy, but about 580 B.c. it was 
seized by colonists from Rhodes and Cnidus. After rapidly sketching 
the subsequent history to Roman times, Mr. Murray showed illustrations 
of two interesting vases, one of which represented a female figure standing 
between two grotesque old men, while the other had the design of a head, 
probably of a Satyr, drawn in profile on a large scale. Most of the 
objects‘ found belong to the fourth and third centuries B.c.; but there 
was a red figure /ecythus of Sicilian type which could hardly be later than 
the sixth century, and a series of neolithic implements which bring us in 
contact with the original inhabitants. Mr. Murray expressed the hope 
that further excavations might be undertaken in this interesting island. 
Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper “On Recent Discoveries of Tarentine 
Terra-cottas.” The author prefaced his account of the terra-cottas by a 
summary review of the topography and architectural remains of the 
Hellenic city, upon which an entirely new light has been thrown by the 
excavations connected with the new government works, having for their 
object the conversion of Taranto into the Toulon of the Central Mediter- 
ranean, and by the local researches of Prof. Luigi Viola, appointed by 
the Italian Government to watch the excavations in the interests of 
archeology. The discoveries of terra-cottas have been specially im- 
portant, including three extensive deposits of ex-votos connected re- 
spectively with three local.sanctuaries, one of Apollo, and the other two 
of Chthonic divinities, besides a highly interesting series from the tombs 
and others of more general provenance. Of these various classes the 
author had acquired a considerable series during repeated visits to the 
spot, the whole of which will now be deposited in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, of which he is Keeper. Amongst those more particularly 
described were a collection of votive pieces (from a sanctuary which the 
author showed to have been dedicated to Persephoné-Gaia, Iacchus, and 
the Chthonic Dionysus) displaying a remarkable analogy with sepulchral 
subjects ; and another collection from a f¢emenos consecrated to Per- 
sephoné, including, besides almost life-size heads and smaller reliefs of 
the goddess in the most perfect style of art, a series of figures from a 
recently discovered archaic stratum of limited extent, which are well- 
nigh purely Egyptian in their features. They were found associated with 
scarabs, and in the course of the paper the suggestion was offered that 
some of these may have been imported from Naucratis. Amongst other 
classes of Tarentine terra-cottas described, specimens of which were 
exhibited, were moulds for sacred cakes, covered with a variety of 
symbols, some undescribed varieties of antefixes, perforated discs with 
inscriptions, &c., and a small collection of terra-cotta impressions of 
gems and signets. Among the objects from the tombs were parts of 
friezes and sepulchral slabs presenting reliefs ; a model of a boat, with 
bands of colour on the sides and an eye painted on either side of the 
prow ; a beautiful torso of Aphrodité stooping to fasten her sandal ; and 
two little masterpieces of the Koroplastic art, an Eros playing at ball 
and a negro slave boy asleep under an amphora, of striking realism and 
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pathos. Mr. Gennadius pointed’ out that moulds like those exhibited 
were still used for stamping cakes in Greece at the present day. Prof. 
Gardner said that similar deposits of terra-cottas, mostly in fragments 
had been found at Naucratis, and mentioned a suggestion previously 
made by Mr. R. Anderson that such deposits were due to the periodical 
clearing out of temples.—A theneum. 

BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Afril 6, Mr. W. Morrison, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. P. le Page Renouf read a paper on “The Myth of Osiris.” 
- Dr. S, Louis read a paper entitled “ Ancient Traditions of Supernatural 

Voices (Bath-Kol).” 

NUMISMATIC.—March 18, Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. Mr. 
H. Montagu exhibited an Anglo-Saxon penny of Athelstan, reading 
ETHELSTAN REX SAXORUM, reverse ELE. MONTA [sic] LVND. CIVIT., 
showing that pennies with the king’s title so expressed were coined at 
London as well as at the hitherto recorded Mercian towns of Derby, 
Nottingham, Oxford, and Tamworth. Mr. A. J. Evans exhibited a 
specimen of the extremely rare tetradrachm of Gela, in Sicily, of the 
fifth century B.c., having on the reverse the legend SOSIPOLIS accom- 
panying the type of a goddess, perhaps Persephoné, placing a wreath 
upon the head of the river-god Gelas, represented as a bull with human 
head. A more perfect specimen of this coin was engraved in 7he 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1883, pl. ix. 4. Mr. T. Jones communicated a 
paper on the rare didrachm with the owl on the obverse and incuse 
square diagonally divided on the reverse, which was attributed by Beulé 
to Athens, but which the writer preferred to assign to Chalcis, in Eubcea. 
Mr. B. V. Head, while accepting Mr. Jones’s attribution of the coin to 
the island of Eubcea, gave some reasons for doubting whether the town 
of Chalcis was its place of mintage. Mr. Head read a paper on the coins 
discovered on the site of Naucratis during the recent excavations con- 
ducted there by Mr. F. Petrie under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He also exhibited to the meeting specimens of the coins found, 
ranging in date from the time of Amasis, B.C. 530, down to that of the 
Emperor Commodus, A.D. 190. Mr. R. W. Cochran Patrick com- 
municated a paper on some unpublished varieties of Scottish coins of 
David I., Malcolm IV., Alexander III., and David II. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 9, Mr. J. Evans, V.P., in 
the chair. Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper “On the Flint-Knappers’ Art 
in Albania.” During a recent journey through Epirus Mr. Evans 
observed at Joannina an old Albanian flint-knapper practising his art, 
and described his method of working. The flints were mostly of tabular 
shape, scattered in profusion about the summit of a limestone plateau 
near Joannina, but Mr. Evans was unable to discover any signs of their 
having been used for manufacture in ancient times. Compared with old 
English, French, and German forms, the Albanian flints show the 
peculiarity of being chipped on both faces instead of presenting one flat 
side, and they are fashioned with a minute care that recalls the beauti- 
fully even surface chipping of neolithic times. The following com- 
munications were read by the Secretary: “Notes upon a few Stone 
Implements found in South Africa,” by Mr. W. H. Penning, and “ Notes 
on some Prehistoric Finds in India,” by Mr. B. Foote.—March 23, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, V.P., in the chair. Capt. C. R. Conder read a paper “On 
the Present Condition of the Native Tribes in Bechuanaland.” The 
author described the Batlaping and Baralong tribes, and discussed some 
of the peculiarities of the Sechuana language, and the customs, super- 
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stitions, and native government of the people. Captain Conder concluded 
by referring to some of the causes of the decay of the native tribes, and 
urged that the chiefs should be supported in their attempts to keep brandy 
out of their towns. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—March 19, Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair. 
Dr. W. Stokes read a paper “On the Old-Breton Glosses at Orléans,” 
which the late Mr. H. Bradshaw had discovered. Mr. H. Wedgwood 
read a paper “ On the Derivations of cad, luther or lither, and ted.” He 
contested Prof. Skeat’s deriving cad from the innocent Scotch caddie, 
boy at golf, attendant, and traced it to the old English guad, gued, evil, 
evil spirit, devil, cf. guodling, codling, guoddle, coddle. Luther, lither, 
bad, pestilent, he thought perhaps connected with Breton Joudour, 
disgusting, dirty ; Jouvz, impure, infamous, also a name of the stinking 
badger. Zed was from, or to be connected with, G. zetten, to spread 
hay and flax, rather than Icel. Ze67a, to spread manure, Za%, manure, and 
ta$a, hay. The ultimate root was an imitation of the sound of small 
substances dropping, in Swiss z@¢tern, to sound like a violent shower on 
a hard surface ; Bav. zetten, to let fall, drop, ted hay or flax.— A thenaum. 
—April 2, the Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair. On the motion of 
the President, supported by Dr. Furnivall and Mr. A. J. Ellis, the meeting 
passed a resolution of sympathy with the family of the late Archbishop 
Trench, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, and the original pro- 
poser, twenty-nine years ago, of the supplement to Johnson’s and 
Richardson’s dictionaries, which eventuated in the preparation of the 
Society’s “ New English Dictionary,” now in course of editing for the 
Clarendon Press by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. In the absence, through 
illness, of Dr. F. Stock, his paper on the Heidelberg dialect was read by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—March 12, Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. The 
Rev. W. A. Harrison read the conclusion of his paper “On William 
Herbert and Mary Fitton in connection with Shakspere’s Sonnets.” 
Summing up on the Herbert question, he said that his manner of dealing 
with it was not, as had been asserted, to start with the statement that 
Herbert was the man, and then to force all the evidence to fit in with 
this; but to begin with the facts found in the sonnets themselves, then 
to take all the theories ever put forward, and by a process of elimination 
to end by excluding all but the Herbert one; finally, to examine the 
facts known about Herbert along with the sonnets in chronological order 
With regard to Mrs. Fitton, he produced evidence to show how, after 
her marriage, she might have resumed her maiden name. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti thought that if we admitted the Herbert theory we were almost 
compelled to admit the Fitton theory also. Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie 
read a paper “On Shakspere and the Welcombe Enclosures,” and the 
conclusion to be drawn from the entry in Greene’s MS. diary, “ W. 
Shakespeare telling J. Greene that I was not able to beare the enclosynge 
of Welcombe.” The former reading of “he” for “1” was now admitted 
to be wrong; but Mr. Stuart-Glennie, while accepting the corrected 
reading, and also the axiom that when in doubt one must abide by one’s 
MS., still believing that the note expressed Shakespeare’s and not Greene’s 
views on the enclosing. The statement as it stood, in view of the double 
game that Greene was playing, was either a truism or a falsehood ; and 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie held that we had here a mis-script usual with the 
diarist, who intended to write “he.” The chairman strongly dissented 
from this view. 
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St. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—¥an. 14, Mr. H. Roumieu 
Gough, F.R.1.B.A., F.R.H.S., President of the Society of Architects, read 

a paper, entitled “ An Architect’s Views on Modern Church Building.”— 

Feb. 25, Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper, entitled “A Series 

of Architectural Monuments.’—On Saturday, fed. 27, a visit was paid to 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the guidance of the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, 

M.A.—March 18, Mr. Charles Browne read the first part of a paper on 

the “ Knights Templars.”—-On Saturday, March 20, the members paid a 

visit to the Charterhouse, where the hall, the chapel, and other interesting 

features of the old building were pointed out by the Rev. H. V. Le Bas. 

Mr. E. Walford exhibited an old engraving of the Charterhouse.— Afri/ 8, 

Mr. Charles Browne read the second part of his paper on the “ Knights 

Templars.”—On Saturday, Afrz/ 10, a visit was paid to the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, under the guidance of Mr. Aston 

Webb, F.R.1.A.B., who pointed out the chief architectural features of the 
building, and explained what had already been done in the way of restora- 

tion, and also what still remained to be carried out. An examination 

was made of the walls of the fringe factory which until lately occupied 
the site of the Lady-chapel at the east end of the church. It was stated 

that a large sum was still required to enable the work of restoration to be 
completed. We propose shortly giving an article on St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, with an illustration. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—A conver- 
sazione was held on Tuesday, March 30, by the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, when an interesting exhibition of curiosi- 
ties was on view. A short meeting was also held during the evening, at 
which the Lord Mayor presided, and Mr. White gave a brief history of 
the Mansion House, the first stone of which was laid in October, 1739, on 
the site of the old Stocks Market. 

HISTORICAL.—March 18, Mr. Hyde Clarke, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 
O. Browning read a paper “On the Flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes: 
a Criticism on Carlyle.” A discussion followed. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—Mr. Laurence Oliphant has dis- 
covered the ruins of two synagogues on the north-east shores of the Lake 
of Galilee. An account of these ruins, with drawings, will appear in the 
Palestine Fund’s Quarterly Statement. The old wall lately found in 
Jerusalem, and believed by Dr. Merrill to. be the second wall, was ex- 
posed to the length of 120 ft. In the course of the excavations many 
relics of the Tenth Roman Legion were found, including an inscription 
on a marble column found 15 ft. below the surface. Captain Conder is 
engaged upon a new book for the society on the condition of Palestine 
and its inhabitants in various ages, from the earliest times to the end of 
the crusading period, founded mainly on the monumental evidence. 
Prof. Hayter Lewis has undertaken’‘a second visit to Jerusalem to 
examine further the Dome of the Rock and other points on which the 
last word has not yet been said. 

THE SETTE OF ODD VOLUMES.—At the ordinary monthly meeting of 
this society, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on April 2, Brother George 
Clulow was duly installed President—who, by the way, is known as “ His 
Oddship”—for the ensuing year. Brother George Tyler and Brother 
Kettle were installed respectively as Vice-President and Secretary. An 
interesting feature of the evening’s proceedings was the presentation of a 
souvenir to the retiring President, Brother J. R. Brown, of a copy of Elias 
Ashmole’s “ Theatrum Chemicum,” the double of the binding of the book 
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bearing the symbol of the Sette, and the presentation inscription and the 
fac-similes of the members in gold, on the opposite page. It is now 
arranged to have “evenings” (without dinners) once a month between 
the monthly dinners. The first of these social gatherings was held on 
Tuesday, April 13, at the Mona Hotel, Covent-garden. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—March 23. Mr. H. 
H.. McConnal read a paper on the “Transition in Architecture from 
Gothic to Renaissance in England,” in the course of which he showed, 
with the help of a large number of drawings, the causes of the transition, 
and spoke of the work done by the many architects during the period. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—March 15, the Rev. G. F. 
Browne, B.D., President, in the chair. Mr. W. M. Fawcett gave an 
account of a visit which he paid toa chained library at Zutphen. It 
occupies the south aisle of the choir of the cathedral, and is continued 
partly round the apse. The desks, 9ft. long, are set at right angles 
with the walls, and between every two desks is a seat. The books 
are fastened by light chains, which are attached to the tops of the last 
covers of each book, the upper ends sliding on a rod. There are in all 316 
books chained in this way. The whole place is damp and uncared for. 
Mr. Fawcett afterwards read some extracts from the journal of a tour in 
Flanders made by Mr. Essex, of Cambridge, in 1773, and also made a 
few remarks on Mr. Essex and some of the works he had carried out at 
St. Catherine’s, Queen’s, St. John’s, Trinity, and other Colleges. It was 
stated that Mr. Essex’s Journal is highly interesting in that it describes 
buildings, many of which perished in the troublous times with which this 
century opened ; and the President concurred in the strong wish expressed 
by Mr. J. W. Clark that the whole journal, from which the extracts had 
been read, should be published by the Society. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Afr7l 1, Mr. G. Wash- 
ington Browne, President, in the chair. A paper by Mr. Hew M. War- 
drop, architect, entitled “ Architectural Sculpture,” was, in the author’s 
absence, read by the President. It dealt principally with the sculpture of 
the Gothic School in France during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which is more strictly architectural than any other. It was pointed out 
that in all great schools of sculpture there has been a more or less strict 
connecticn between that art and architecture ; and examples were quoted 
from ancient Egypt, Assyria, and Greece, and medizval Italy illustrating 
this point. In France, however, the two arts were so intimately connected 
that the names of the sculptors are unknown, being merely members of 
the great fraternity of lay builders, who worked from one great church to 
another ; their buildings thus becoming great centres and schools of art, 
in which builders, sculptors, and painters, moved by one impulse, strove 
to excel in their different arts. Another great characteristic of this sculp- 
ture was its popularity. A quotation from a contemporary chronicie, 
giving an account of the building of Chartres Cathedral, shows with what 
earnest and solemn enthusiasm all classes of the community threw them- 
selves into the great work, and those who have visited that cathedral 
know what a noble expression that enthusiasm found for itself. Sculpture 
was also popular in being a book for the illiterate which all might read, 
and revealing to the people the new spirit of romance and Christian 
legend which, at the same time, the poets were singing for the first time 
in their native language. The sculpture also gave expression to political 
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and social as well as religious ideas. After tracing the origin of this 
school of sculpture to Byzantine ivories and manuscripts, its history and 
development is illustrated by photographs—the portal of the church of 
Verelay showing the first glimmering of the new light, and the attempt to 
represent the life which the artists saw around them. The arts had now 
passed out of the hands of the monastics. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that Gothic architecture was a monkish development. The Cathedral of 
Pisa was built by the city authorities to commemorate a great military 
victory, and the cathedrals of France were mostly built by the communes, 
after they had thrown off the yoke of the feudal barons and rallied round 
the monarchy. Their first impulse was to build a large cathedral, such - 
as Noyon, Laon, Amiens, Chartres, &c. The development of sculpture 
is illustrated by photographs from the west portal of Chartres, Rheims, 
Senlis, &c. The west portal of Chartres is a good example of sculpture 
—-strictly architectural. Regarded as isolated figures these could not be 
justified, but in their position are in perfect harmony with their surround- 
ings ; from such examples we can learn much on the vexed question of 
“realism ” and “idealism” in art. As the sculptor acquires greater skill 
he gradually loses the restraint which is one of the noblest elements in 
the earlier work, and at last seems to care no longer for design but only 
to imitate nature. The Renaissance produced some beautiful works ; but 
it is to Italy that we must look for its perfect development. And yet, in 
spite of this, the school of Medizval French Sculpture has been too much 
ignored. 

OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The first of 
three “ walks ” of the members of this Society took place recently, when 
a numerous party, by special permission of the authorities, visited the 
Castle Mound and the Castle, in the city. Mr. James Parker gave the 
party a short history of the object of the afternoon’s visit. The second 
“‘ walk,” which it was arranged should be round the City Walls at New 
College, took place, however, on March 13, when the party was again 
under the conductorship of Mr. James Parker, who explained the course 
they were to take, and had already taken, by maps, which greatly assisted 
the visitors in forming an idea of the direction the old wall took. Inside 
the Holywell entrance Mr. Parker gave an account of the more prominent 
features of the old walls, and several interesting particulars as to the laws 
compelling New College to keep the walls in order, which he read from a 
copy of the original manuscript. . 

OXFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—From the annual statement of 
accounts for 1885, just issued to members, it appears that this Society is 
in a sound financial position. The members now number 570, and there 
are no arrears of publication. Of two ofthe volumes for the present year 
(Hearne, vol. ii., and documents relating to the contest between Magdalen 
College and James II.) the entire text is already printed, while six of the 
future volumes are in active preparation. 

SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting was held 
on March 18, in the Barbican of Lewes Castle. The Chairman (the Rev. 
P. de Putron) moved a vote of condolence with the family of the late Earl 
of Chichester in their bereavement, and expressing the loss which the 
Society had sustained in the death of their President. Mr. Crosskey then 
presented the report, and mentioned that Domesday Book for Sussex 
would be issued in about a fortnight, and the volume for 1886 would be 
issued to members in about a month afterwards. The accounts were next 
presented and passed. Mr. Griffith proposed the election of the Rev. W. 
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D. Parish as joint secretary with Mr. F. Barchard, in the place of the late 
Rev. W. Purcell, and this was agreed to, the Chairman remarking that 
they were very much indebted to Mr. Parish for his services in connection 
with Domesday Book. Some discussion took place as to the locality for 
the annual excursion ; and the matter was referred for decision to the 
committee. 

YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—March 18. Mr. Walter G. 
Penty read a paper on “Terra-cotta as a Building Material.” Terra- 
cotta, he said, was simply a superior kind of brick, as both were manu- 
factured from the same material, viz., clay ; only the one—terra-cotta— 
was brought to a higher state of perfection. A discussion ensued, in 
which the Chairman, and Messrs. Parker, Yeoman, and the honorary 
secretary (Mr. Benson) took part. 

WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY.—March 22, annual meeting, Rev. W. H. R. Longhurst in the 
chair. Mr. Alderman Noake, secretary, read the annual report, which 
detailed at length the restoration and building of the following churches : 
Alderminster, Alfrick, Areley Kings, Badsey, Beoley, St. Barnabas and 
St. Paul’s, Worcester, Crowle, Pinvin, Rous Lench, and Salwarpe ; and 
also explained the work now going on at the Refectory of the Cathedral, 
and at St. Andrew’s, Worcester. The report having been adopted, the 
committee and officers for the ensuing year were appointed. 


hy 


Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


SIGNOR BONI has been delivering at the Ateneo at Venice a lecture on 
the ancient foundations of “‘ The City of the Sea.” 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN will publish shortly Professor Freeman’s first 
course of lectures at Oxford, upon “ The Methods of Historical Study.” 

Mcr. EyrE, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow, is about to 
reissue his large “ History of St. Cuthbert,” which has been out of print 
for many years. The publishers will be Messrs. Burns & Oates. 

IT is probable that the old Temple Bar will shortly be re-erected in 
West Ham Park. According to another account it is destined to be set 
up again at Kilburn. 

THE April edition of Mr. Murray’s catalogue includes. the following 
works : “ Symbols and Emblems of Early and Medizval Christian Art,” 
“ Pre-Historic America,” “ Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,” 
“The Reign of Henry VIII.,” “ History of Greek Sculpture,” &c. 

THERE has lately been opened in Venice an ancient cloaca, or covered 
sewer, in which some ancient spoons were found embedded in the soil 
below. The largest spoon was of a finely grained wood ; the rest are of 
bronze, with traces of gilding still faintly visible. 

Mr. JOHN TOMLINSON, who in 1882 issued the “Level of Hatfield 
Chace and Parts adjacent,” is preparing for the press a “ History of Don- 
caster from the Roman occupation to the Present Time.” The muniments 
of the Doncaster Corporation have been used for the book. 

COUNTESS ERBACH, who in 1884 visited her brother, the Prince of 
Bulgaria, has published “ My Journey to Bulgaria,” a little book which is 
a curiosity, having been set up in type and printed solely by Prince and 
Princess Ludwig of Battenberg. 
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THE General of the Jesuits has published the statistics of the Order, 
showing that it counts 2,500 missionaries, and that it can boast of having 
had 248 saints, 1,500 martyrs, 13 popes, 69 cardinals, 4,000 archbishops 
and bishops, and 6,000 authors. 

THERE has lately been placed in the American Church in the Via 
Nazionale at Rome, a very fine mosaic, executed by the Venice and 
Murano Glass Company from designs by Mr. Burne Jones. The subject 
is our Lord in Glory ; and it creates the greater admiration at Rome as 
being the production of an Englishman. 

Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., author of “The Life of Lord 
Fairfax,” and many other works, has been engaged for some years on the 
lives of Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere. These biographies are now 
approaching completion, and are designed to be introductory to the 
already published life of Fairfax. 

THE Index to the Obituary Biographical Notices in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” 1731—1780, will shortly be issued by the Index Society. 
Great difficulties have necessitated the issue of the work in parts, the first 
of which will be ready almost immediately. The work will be issued 
from the offices of the Society, 6, Hanway-street, Oxford-street. 

UNDER the title of “ Echoes of Hellas,” Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. 
propose to publish the text of “The Tale of Troy” and “The Story of 
Orestes,” with illustrations of the various Greek subjects and decorative 
designs by Mr. Walter Crane. Specimen pages are on view at the 
Gallery of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street. 

THE sale of a large collection of pictures by the old masters, and known 
as the Graham collection, took place at Messrs. Christie’s in April, and 
realised £23,409. The pictures by modern artists, forming part of the 
same collection, and which were sold first, realised £45,759, making a 
total for the whole collection of £69,168. 

IT is understood that the original font of Madeley Church, which was 
used by the Rev. John Fletcher, the theologian of Methodism, and which 
has for many years been the property of a private individual, has recently 
been presented to the President of the Wesleyan Conference, and is about 
to be added to the recently established Museum of Methodist Antiquities 
in London. 

THE Exhibition of Metalsin Rome this spring, says The Venice News, 
has been a great attraction to visitors, containing as it does some very 
antique metal work, and some clever work copied from the old designs. 
Its attractions have been increased by the presence of soine of the fine 
ancient bronze statues discovered in the course of recent excavations in 
the Eternal City. 

It has been arranged to give performances of “The Story of Orestes” 
and “ The Tale of Troy” at Princes’-hall, Piccadilly, on the evenings of 
May 13, 14,and 15. Among the designers of the tableaux and scenery 
are Sir F. Leighton, Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., Mr. Watts, R.A., Professor 
Newton, and Sir J. Coghill. The proceeds of the performances, which 
are under the patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, will be 
applied to a University Endowment Fund, with the object of enabling 
King’s College and University College, London, to extend and cheapen 
the higher collegiate education, with a view to qualify them for the 
functions of a teaching University. 

CATALOGUES containing the names of. works more or less of an 
antiquarian character have reached us from the following booksellers: 
Messrs. Reeves and Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. ; J. Salisbury, 4, Pater- 
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noster-row, E.C.; E. Avery, 145, Great-college-street, Camden-town, 
N.W.; A. B. Osborne, 5, Red-lion-passage, W.C.; Messrs. Fawn and 
Son, Bristol; T. Thorp, King-street, Reading; F. Murray, Derby; 
Messrs. Jarvis and Son, King William-street, W.C.; Messrs. Macmillan 
and Bowes, Cambridge ; H. Gray, Cathedral-yard, Manchester ; Messrs. 
Ellis and Scrutton, 29, New Bond-street, W.; R. H. Sutton, Princess- 
street, Manchester ; A. Sutton, Portland-street, Manchester. 

THE first subscription list collected in Paris to aid M. Maspero in his 
excavations round the Sphinx of Ghizeh amounted to 12,885 f. M. Mas- 
pero, in a letter from Boulah, in Egypt, dated April 6, writes : “I went to 
see the Sphinx yesterday, and the result is already beyond all my hopes. 
The face, raised fifteen métres above the surface, is beaming, expressive, 
in spite of the top of the nose. The expression is serene and calm. The 
breast has been a good deal injured, but the paws are almost intact. We 
have nearly reached the limit of the diggings of Marietta and Caviglia. 
The work now going on is in beds of sand which have not been disturbed 
since the first centuries of our era.” 

A RoyAL Commission has been appointed to inquire into the places in 
- which documents illustrative of history or of general public interest belong- 
ing to private persons are deposited, and to consider whether, with the 
consent of the owners, means might not be taken to render such docu- 
ments available for public reference. The commissioners are authorised 
to call in the aid and co-operation of all possessors of manuscripts and 
papers, and to assure them that no information is sought except such as 
relates to public affairs, and that no knowledge or information obtained 
from their collections will be promulgated without their consent. The 
commissioners are also empowered, with the consent of the owners, to 
make abstracts and catalogues of such manuscripts. Mr. John Romilly 
is appointed secretary to the commission. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines and reviews for April :—Cen/ury 
Magazine, “Italy from a Tricycle ;” St. Nicholas’ Magazine, “ A Visit to 
Shakespeare’s School ;” Asiatic Quarterly, ‘The Pilgrimage to Mecca ;” 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, “ At the National Portrait Gallery;” J/aga- 
sine of Art, “ Artin Metal-work ;” J//ustrations,“ Old English Clocks ;” 
Chambers’s F ournal, “Some Faroe Legends;” Home Chimes, ‘“ Chained 
Books in Churches;” A/acmillan, “ Fyvie Castle, and its Lairds ;” 
English Illustrated Magazine, ‘The Charterhouse ;” Zemple Bar, 
“Frederick the Great ;” British Quarterly Review, ‘A Hundred Years 
of Foreign Missions;” London Quarterly Review, “Anne Boleyn,” 
“Ireland and the Tudors.” 

MEssrs. HODGSON sold by auction, in April, at their rooms in Chan- 
cery-lane, the library and bibliographical collections of.the late Mr. 
Edward Edwards, the author of “ Libraries and their Founders,” &c. The 
sale included Biographies of the most famous English and foreign artists, 
a copy of A Kempis’s “Invitation of Christ,” some volumes of Swift’s 
works and Pope’s works, and also several volumes of the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian (1744-9). Messrs. Hodgson have also disposed of the 
library of the late Mr. Samuel Edwards, of Lewisham, This library in- 
cluded several curious works, and among them the volume of the Orzg7na/ 
London Post which recently formed the subject of an article in these 
pages (see ante, p. 147). The proceeds of this sale amounted to £247. 

THE following account of the ancient pavement lately discovered near 
Rome is taken from The Venice News. It dates from about the first century 
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and is the floor of an upper room of a tomb or columbarium. Only a few 
traces on the walls of this room are left, but the tomb below is intact. 
The mosaic is quite perfect and most finely coloured. It measures nine 
feet by six, and represents the Rape of Proserpiné ; Pluto ina chariot 
drawn by four black horses, holding Proserpiné on his left arm, with 
Mercury in front leading the way. Behind the chariot are four terrified 
nymphs running in the other direction. The edge has a fine border, and 
on each corner is a figure representing a season of the year. Over the 
border, and between each pair of seasons there are ducks and other water 
birds. The head of Winter is draped with a veil, and it is considered a 
perfect specimen of art.” 

THE long range of galleries at the British Museum formerly occupied 
by birds and mammals, were opened to the public on April 12. The 
rooms now contain the varied ethnographical collections belonging to the 
Museum, including the Christy collection; the large series of Chinese 
and Japanese porcelain formerly lent to the Bethnal-green Museum by 
Mr. Franks, who has generously presented it to the nation; a small 
selection of Oriental works of art, and a number of curious and interesting . 
sculptures and other figures illustrating Buddhist and Hindoo religions. 

On Saturday, April 10, the Master of the Rolls, Lord Esher, who was 
accompanied by Lady Esher, received a party including the French and 
Russian Ambassadors, the United States Minister, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Iddesleigh, and a few others at luncheon at the Rolls-house, 
Chancery-lane. After luncheon the party visited the Rolls Chapel and 
the repository of the Public Records, where Domesday Book, and a 
selection of ancient charters, illuminated manuscripts, royal and other 
remarkable autographs, and original treaties with foreign countries were 
exhibited for their inspection. 

WE have received from Mr. George Redford, F.R.C.S., of Cricklewood, 
London, N.W., author of ‘A Manual of Ancient Sculpture,” a prospectus 
of a new work on “ Art Sales,” which will comprise a history of the sales 
of pictures and other works of Art in England, with accounts of the 
auctions, descriptions of the pictures, prices and purchasers, and present 
possessors. The work will be in two volumes, 4to., with illustrations of 
pictures and other works of art, portraits of collectors and artists, &c. 
The first volume will contain the history of picture sales, more 
especially those which have taken place at Christie’s from 1767 to the 
present time, with those which have occurred at auction-rooms in London 
—viz, Mr. Phillips’s, Mr. Greenwood’s, Mr. Peter Coxe’s, Mr. Forster’s, 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, &c., and such other important sales as those at 
Strawberry-hill (Horace Walpole’s), Font-hill (Mr. Beckford’s), Stowe 
{the Duke of Buckingham’s), Thirlestane House (Lord Northwick’s), 
giving accounts ofthe sales as reported at the time in various newspapers 
and periodicals, with remarks and references to former prices and present 
possessors of the pictures. The most important of the sales of works of 
ornamental art, drawings by the old masters, etchings and engravings, 
will also be noticed, with illustrations. Pages 3 and 4 of the prospectus 
comprise specimens of the author’s treatment of the collections of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the subject, size, price, date, owner, &c., being 
set forth in tabular form. The second volume will be a book of reference, 
arranged in alphabetical order and in tabular form, under the heads of 
artist, subject, size, price, date of sale, owner, and remarks. The pictures 
are classified into: (1) Old masters; (2) modern painters ; (3) water- 
colour painters, including miniatures, old and modern ; (4) drawings by 
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the old masters ; (5) etchings and engravings, old and modern ; (6) works 
of art in ceramics, enamel, glass, metal-work, glyptics, medals, and old 
furniture of remarkable excellence and interest. Sales of remarkable 
collections sold in Paris, Florence, Amsterdam, and other places abroad 
will be briefly noticed in an appendix. 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE EWINS BARONETS. 


S1r,—Can you or your readers kindly give me any information respect- 
ing Sir Patrick C. Ewins, Bart., who died near Wooler, Northumberland, 
in 1807. This person left a large fortune that has never been claimed, 
and it was only by chance that I found out where he died ; possibly you 
may have some information that would be very useful to me in case I 
should think of preferring a claim to the property or the title. 

Chepstow-road, Newport, Monmouth. J. H. Ewins. 


* MARSHALL-GENERAL.” 
(See ante, p. 191.) 

S1R,—In reply to “ Mus in Urbe,” I beg to inform him that he will find 
a portrait of the “ Marshall-General” in question, clad in the garb 
peculiar to the rank, as a frontispiece to the work he alludes to. It is 
believed, moreover, he may be glad to hear, that this high functionary 
has an actual existence; for he will learn, by referring to your Magazine 
(iii. 161), that he is known to, if he has not been seen by, at least one 
living person, namely, that well-known genealogist, Mr. James Phillippe, 
who has generously spoken in high terms of the “ Marshall-General’s ” 
achievements. MUS IN RURE. 

April 1, 1886. 

P.S.—Your correspondent may also be recommended to refer to “ The 
strange case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

CURIOUS ARMORIAL PLATE. 

S1r,—Lately, while my house was being rebuilt, the workmen came 
upon a large iron slab in the ground at the back, which I have had built 
into a wall. It contains six coats of arms, surmounted by a helmet, and 
resting on a strip, which appears to have had a motto. There are two 
animals of some kind, called in heraldic language “supporters.” I am 
sorry to say that it is defaced or corroded, or mutilated so much as to be 
undistinguishable in many places. Several gentlemen have inspected it, 
but with no practical result. Probably some of your readers may be able 
to throw some light upon it. I shall always be pleased to show it to any- 
one at any reasonable hour, should he feel disposed to apply to me, and 
should be pleased to gain some further information respecting it. Several 
other curiosities were found during the excavations, which are now 
embedded in the walls.—Yours, 

y? Druids Head, Church-street, Deptford. W. Woop. 
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“SILLY SUFFOLK.” 
(See ante, p. 90.) 

StR,—In your February number there is a short paragraph about 
“Silly” Suffolk. I have no knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, save what I have 
gleaned from High and Low German and Dutch, and years ago from 
Flemish. But I perfectly agree with the solution given by Mr. Everett. 
In High and Low German “ selig” means “contented, happy, blissful, or 
departed ;” for instance, “Mein seliger Mann” is “my late (happy) 
husband.” There is also a colloquial meaning—“ Er ist selig!” is a genteel 
way of saying that a man is half-intoxicated (happy). 

From the gradual infusion of so many dialects into our English 
tongue, it has been the national habit to clip words. The English 
prefer short syllables to long ones, and consequently the transition from 
“selig” to “silly” is easily accounted for.—Yours, 

Birmingham. H. R. FORREST. 

0000000000000 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDIToR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

Arrangements have been made for the continuation, in our forth- 
coming volume, of the late Mr. Cornelius Walford’s ‘‘ History of Gilds.” 





Books Received. 


1. New English Dictionary. Part ii. Edited by J. A. Murray, LL.D. 
H. Froude, Clarendon Press Warehouse. 1886. 

2. Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd. By Rev. E. Owen, M.A. 
Quaritch. 1886. 

3. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Fourth Series. No.11. Balti- 
more : N. Murray. March, 1886, 

4. Pope Joan. Translated fromthe Greek by Emmanuel Rhoidis, with 
Preface by C. H. Collette. G. Redway. 1886. 

5. Bartolozzi and his Works. Revised Edition. By A. W. Tuer. 
Field & Tuer. 1885. 

6. Salammbé of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by M. French Sheldon. 
Saxon & Co. 1886. 

7. Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs. By the Countess Evelyn Mar- 
tinengo Cesaresco. Redway. 1886. 

8. Romsey Abbey. By H. Littlehales. Romsey: M. Chignell. 
1886. 

g. English Etchings. Part lix. Sampson Low & Co. 

10. Spanish Armada, 1588. With Historical Introduction by T. C. 
Noble. H.R. Smith. 1886. 

11. Life of Charles I.—1600-1625. By E.B. Chancellor. Bell & Sons. 
1886. 

12. Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.4. Mitchell & 
‘Hughes. 

13. Popular History of Exeter. By T. J. Northy. Exeter: J. C. 
Commin. 1886. 

14. Life and Works of Shakespeare. By F. G. Fleay. J. C. Nimmo. 
1886. 

15. Report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, for 1885. 
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Che Church of St. John. 


ANY as the edifices may be to which the 
dedication of the Great Precursor has been 
given, there is only one to which the designa- 
tion par excellence applies. The conventual 
Church of the Order of Jerusalem, in the 
ancient home of the Knights at Malta, is the 

() Church of St. John all the world over. 
Although consecrated only in 1578, and 

despoiled of some of its principal treasures 
by the French, its magnificence of decoration atones for the plainness 
of its architectural lines, and the associations of its remaining relics 

and monuments surpass those of many cathedrals in countries which 
have never suffered the scourge of invasion and plunder. Externally 

. there is little to attract. The facade, in line with two flanking 
houses, is redeemed from meanness only by its imposing size. The 

architecture is denominated by courtesy ‘‘ Doric ;”’ possibly a plain 
debased Roman would be nearer the mark, but no one would ever 
have noticed the exterior with approval but for a certain dignity in its 
situation in the centre of the symmetrical city of Valetta. 

The large house in line with the church on the right was formerly 
the residence of the Grand Prior of the Order, and that on the left 
was the treasury, until the sack by the French in 1798. A contem- 
porary account, translated from the Italian and printed in Malta, 
says: “So far did they carry their thirst for plunder, which has so 
shamefully obscured the brilliancy of their successes in this war, that 
even statues of bronze were pillaged merely for the value of the 
metal.” It may be easily inferred that more precious metals were 
carried off whenever they were discovered. Between these houses 
and the western, or rather south-western, entrance (for the orientation 
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of the church follows the plan of the city, and varies a full eighth of 
the compass from the true east), are two square towers of heavy 
design, capped by dwarf spires, in one of which is a clock having 
three of the ten bells connected with it, the other seven being rung 
for the services of the church in the barbarous manner in vogue in 
Malta, viz., by using the clapper only, or sometimes by striking the - 
bell with a hammer. The entrance itself has a shallow portico formed 
by two columns supporting a balcony above, and in the pediment is 
a bust of our Saviour, brought from an older church now demolished. 

The architect employed by La Cassiere, in whose Grand Master- 
ship the church was built, was Girolamo Cassar, the same who was 
employed in the arrangement of the new city. All the interest and 
beauty of the church, however, is internal—f/ia regis pulchra ab intus. 
Its plan is a simple oblong, 187 ft. by 118 ft. A wide central nave 
with a semicircular vaulted roof of 50 ft. span, lighted by pierced 
apertures in the barrel of the vaulting, which is 63 ft. in height, 
conducts to the choir and apse, of similar height and width. It is 
flanked on either side by six chapels of the same simple construction, 
and these, again, have arches of communication from one to another, 
so as to form side aisles parallel with the nave and choir. These 
chapels were appropriated to the various Langues of the Order; but 
they were also the means of conveying one of those distinctions upon 
which the military religious aristocracy prided itself. None but 
knights were permitted to walk or worship in the church ; chaplains, 
esquires, and the minor grades were relegated to the side chapels, 
from which they obtained the nickname of “ gentlemen of the tran- 
sept.” The lines of the architecture are imposing from their sim- 
plicity ; but the great merit of the church is in its decoration, which 
is in every respect of the most gorgeous and elaborate character, the 
art of the carver, gilder, and painter being lavished upon the walls of 
the side chapels and the massive piers which divide them from the 
nave and from each other. The Grand Master Nicholas Cotoner 
was one of the most splendid benefactors to the church, a large 
portion of which was gilded at his expense, and he also placed upon 
the face of each of the piers a large panel of green marble, the upper 
part of every one of these slabs bearing the Cotoner coat (the cotton 
tree), and the lower, the Cross of the Order. Other Grand Masters 
were almost equally liberal, and a regulation existed by which every 
member of the Order was bound to give a groja, donation, to the 
church on promotion, an impost so liberally paid that it was neces- 
sary to restrict it in case of the Grand Master to 50 ounces of gold; 
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“for,” as Thackeray has observed, “the chiefs of this famous 

society were so eager to live again in buildings and monuments, that 
it seems as if in the Malta mythology they had actually been turned 
to stone.” 

Survey the pavement, entirely covered with most elaborate mosaic 
of coloured marbles wrought into the coats, crests, and other heraldic 
adcrnments of upwards of 400 knights of the Order, glowing, especi- 
ally when the sirocco wind lends a damp sheen to the material, with 
a thousand varied combinations of colour. Raise your eyes to the 
roof, whereupon is limned by the facile brush of Matteo Pizti, the 
great master of that art of perspective which is known to Italian 
painters as so¢tu in su, the whole history of the patron saint of the 
church, and you will confess that, if the variety and delicacy of Gothic 
tracery is wanting, and if you miss the dim religious light of stained 
windows, there is a dignity and beauty of its own in the colouring 
before you. The inlaid memorial slabs have been represented in 
outline in a large work of three folio volumes by the Maltese artist 
Caruana, but the designs on the roof have never, we believe, been 
reduced to engravings, although they well deserve reproduction for 
their spirit and a certain quaintness characteristic of the decay of 
the highest form of art. For instance, in the last bay of the nave, on 
the left-hand side, next the choir, is represented the scene where the 
daughter of Herodias is dancing before King Herod ; while ademon 
flying in the air above is moving her limbs by means of strings affixed 
tothem after the manner of a marionette ! 

Perhaps, after all, the most striking and valuable of the adornments 
of the church are the famous tapestries, the gift of Grand Master 
Perellos, and the produce of the looms of the De Vos brothers of 
Brussels, which form part of the decorations from the festival of 
Corpus Christi to that of St. Paul, and from Christmas to Epiphany. 

‘They consist, first, of fourteen large pictures, which hang from pier 
to pier in front of the side chapels, representing religious subjects, 
two of which were designed by Nicholas Poussin and the remainder 
are from the pencil of Rubens ; next, of fourteen long narrow pieces 
in grisaille, exhibiting full-length figures of the Saviour, the Virgin, 
and the twelve Apostles, below each figure the arms of Perellos in 
a superb trophy, one of which covers each of the piers between the 
chapels; and, lastly, of a figure of the donor. These superb works 
of art are now undergoing repair under the skilfui superintendence of 
Signor Palmieri, his mode of restoration having been approved by 
M. Darcel, the director of the Gobelins manufactory. 
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At the eastern end of the choir is an apse, containing a fine marble 
group representing the Baptism of Christ, which was placed there in 
1714. The high altar was designed by Bernini, and is rich in 
marbles. Two organs flank it, and two thrones with canopies stand 
within the sanctuary rails, one for the representative of Queen Vic- 
toria, the sovereign of the island, and one for the bishop. Inlaid 
choir seats and a curious wooden desk, with a very fine bronze 
eagle, presented by the Cardinal of Lorraine, Charles de Guise, 
complete the equipment of the choir. 

Below the choir is the crypt, containing the bones of several of the 
earlier Grand Masters, including those of L’Isle Adam, removed 
from the little chapel in Fort St. Angelo, and La Valette. At the 
feet of the latter lies his secretary and panegyrist, Sir Oliver Starkey, 
one of the few English heroes of the famous siege. In the first 
chapel on the northern side of the choir, St. Carlo, assigned to the 
Anglo-Bavarian Langue, is the interesting ancient wooden effigy of St. 
John, formerly part of the stern of the flagship. Next comes the 
Chapel of St. Michael, or of Provence, with the tombs of De Paula 
and Lascaris. In St. Paul’s Chapel (the next), belonging to the 
French Langue, lie the Grand Masters Vignacourt and De Rohan, 
and Louis Philippe’s young brother, Comte de Beaujolois. St. 
Catherine’s, or the Italian Chapel, contains the tomb of Caraffa and 
a painting, highly esteemed, by Caravaggio, of St. Mary Magdalene. 

The next chapel, the German, is dedicated to the Magi, and leads 
to the sacristy, where still remain some very beautiful church vessels, 
valuable for their design and material, but only fragmentary portions 
of the once noble collection of treasures, stolen by the French, and 
partly lost in the flagship Z’Orzent at the battle of the Nile, and 
partly captured by the English on board of Za Sensible. There are 
also preserved here some very beautiful and ancient embroidery and 
artistically illuminated service books (twenty-two in all) of various dates 
from the commencement of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century. There are also sets of the robes of installation of several of 
the Grand Masters, resplendent in velvet, cloth of gold and silver, 
and embroidery of every hue and of a variety of elegant designs. 

Crossing the nave of the church again—and, by the way, an excel- 
lent view of the interior is to be gained from the balcony over the 
west door—we reach the oratory, or the chapel of the decollation of 
St. John. A large picture of the subject by Caravaggio hangs behind 
the altar, which is very splendidly ornamented. It was on this altar, 
in a curiously shaped monstrance, that the great relic of the Order, 
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the right hand of St. John, was preserved. Originally in a church at 
Antioch, it was carried off to Constantinople by Justinian, and after 
the taking of that city by the Turks, it was presented by Sultan 
Bajazet to the Grand Master D’Aubusson, under circumstances 
recorded by Frére William Cavorsin in his curious book printed at 
Ulm in 1496. L’Isle Adam brought it from Rhodes, and it was 
deposited here in a superb case with many votive offerings, all con- 
fiscated by the French, who restored the hand itself on the earnest 
entreaty of the inhabitants, as is stated in the memoir (from which I 
before quoted) of 1801 ; another version, sz mon vero still den trovato, 
represents Napoleon, after placing on his own finger the precious gem 
which was the chief ornament, as saying to the deposed Grand Master 
Hompesch, “ You may keep the carrion.” It is here that the 
tapestries to which I have referred were deposited when not in use ; 
and in this chapel are some good specimens of wooden seats carved 
and inlaid with the arms of several of the Langues. Adjoining this 
chapel is the one of St. James, or Castile, in which is the monument 
of G. M. Manoel de Vilhena.. The Langue of Aragon owned the 
next chapel, dedicated to St. John, and containing the elaborate 
tombs of Despuig, De Redin, Cotoner (two), and Perellos. The 
monument of Nicholas Cotoner by Bernini is one of the finest in 
the church; the figures of the Asiatic and African slaves are copies of 
two famous bronze figures by John of Bologna, and are of great 
merit. Next, passing by the dolphins which are repeated on the 
wall, showing that it pertained to the knights of Auvergne, we enter 
the chapel of St. Sebastian, the burial-place of G. M. de Clermont ; 
and, lastly, on the south side of the choir, is the shrine of our Lady 
of Philermos, so named after a renowned Icon now at St. Petersburg, 
where are the famous silver rails, which the lucky thought of a coat 
of green paint preserved from the all-annexing French. Here, too, 
are the keys, not as often stated in books of note of Jerusalem, Acre, 
and Rhodes, but actually of Patras, Passava, Lepanto, and Amameta, 
of which some day or other a history should be written from one or 
more of the MS. diaries of the knights which are still in existence. 
On the south side of the church lies the Campo Santo, plainly 
paved, with a simple pyramid to mark the resting-place of the 
chevaliers. From this part, by a cloister, you can reach the back of 
the church in Strada Sta. Lucia. The whole circuit is not long, but 
the longer the visitor can loiter, or the oftener he can repeat his visit, 
the more will this singularly proportioned building grow upon his 
fancy, and the more will he discover beauties of detail or matters of 
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interest, necessarily passed over in such a mere sketch as the present, 
but well deserving attention, and repaying research. It is gratifying 
to be able to say, in conclusion, that the English Government are not 
unaware of their duty in relation to so fine and notable a building, 
but have expended considerable sums in maintaining it in the perfec- 
tion in which such a national treasure ought to be found. 

A recent visit to Valetta points the moral of the foregoing observa- 
tions. The splendid floor of the church is being patched with very 
inadequate material, to the great injury of its beauty and historical 
interest. In former ages no doubt it has suffered by the removal of 
some of the older memorials, in order that place might be found fo: 
those whose station or ambition entitled them to be emblazoned on 
this great posthumous roll of fame ; but up to the commencement of 
the eighteenth century the mosaics were always imported from Italy, 
and the colours which predominate are invariably those of the most 
precious marbles. Now, that ‘‘deformed thief,” fashion, has prescribed 
that every Maltese of the feminine gender must totter on a pair of 
two-inch heels shod with metal, a succession of blows wherefrom 
inevitably damages the costly slabs of the pavement. The good 
understanding which prevails between the Government and the 
chapter would make it easy to enter into a concordat, whereby the 
visits both of natives and strangers to the splendid fane might be so 
far controlled, as that curiosity, historical interest, and devotion 
might be gratified, while the danger to the beautiful ornamentation 
might be avoided. The grand tapestry, which it is now proposed to 
have engraved in colours in a volume which will be a veritable donne 
bouche to collectors of art, might have its safe custody also arranged 
for ; and other provisions might be made which would at once have 
the effect of increasing the appreciation felt by the judicious few for 
this magnificent temple, and of handing down its treasures, unimpaired 
by the devastations of careless custody, to ages yet to come. 

W. K. RILanp-BEpDForRD. 
7A 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN, in a letter from Athens to a friend in Berlin, writes 
that after completing his excavations in Livadia and Beeotia, which were 
to engage him in April, he intended to commence work in Orchomenos ; 
and that it was highly probable that in the autumn he would begin to 
unearth the stronghold of the Atride at Mycenz. “ This work,” adds the 
Doctor, “ will probably last three years, and’be the last I shall undertake 
in my lifetime.” 
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Che First Merry Andrew, and the CHise Wen 
of Gotham. 


By THE EDITOR. 
PART J. 


HAT is a “ Merry Andrew”? Most of our readers, young 
and old, will scarcely need to refer to the pages of 


Johnson’s Dictionary for a practical definition—or, to speak 
more logically and correctly, a description—of the individual to whom 
the term is applied. The “ Merry Andrew,” as all the world knows, 
was a most conspicuous and necessary personage in the train of that 
once familiar, but now almost obsolete character, the mountebank ; 
one who, even in the days of our fathers and our grandfathers, used 
to frequent country markets and fairs and other places of public 
resort, to which he called the gaping crowds of rural loungers by his 
facetious harangues, de omnibus rebus et guibusdam aliis; and who, 
having exhausted the list of his country engagements, used to star it 
in all his glory at Smithfield in August, at each recurring celebration 
of Bartlemy-tide and the fair of St. Bartholomew. 

On referring to “ Nares’ Glossary,” we find “the Merry Andrew” 
defined as “A stage clown or fool;” and the Earl of Rochester 
alludes to him thus:— 


** They ne’er had sent to Paris for such fancies, 
As monsters’ heads and Merry Andrew's dances.” 
Poems, 1710, p. 56. 

“The clown in Shakespeare,” say the commentators, “is commonly 
taken for a licensed jester, or domestic fool.’’ The fool was indeed 
the inmate of every opulent house, but the rural jester, or clown, 
seems to have been peculiar to the country families. There was in 
him a premeditated mixture of rusticity and bluntness which height- 
ened the poignancy of his jests. Shakespeare’s clowns were deser- 
vedly famous for their wit and entertaining qualities, yet they did not 
escape a sarcasm from a later wit, Cartwright, who probably would 
have laboured in vain to imitate what he satirised :— 


** Shakspeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 
I’ th’ lady’s questions and the fool’s replies ; 
Old-fashion’d wit, which walk’d from town to town, 
In trunk hose, which our fathers call’d the clown.” 
Verses prefixed to Beaumont and Fletcher. 


In an old play we have this stage direction: ‘‘Entreth Jores, 
counterfeiting a vaine gesture and a foolish countenance, synging the 
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foote of many songs, as fools were wont.” (“The Longer thou 
Livest,” &c., pr. 1580.) Shakespeare’s fools and clowns abundantly 
answer to this character, since the foot or burden of many songs, and 
other fragments of them, are exclusively preserved by these person- 
ages, as will be seen by a reference more particularly to “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” “ Twelfth Night,” and ‘ Lear.” His clowns have 
certainly more wit than fools in general, and sometimes appear to have 
a little consciousness of their talents.* 

In the middle ages there was a custom, almost universally preva- 
lent, of keeping professional fools and jesters in palaces and other 
great houses. ‘It was founded upon, or at least was in strict 
accordance with, a physiological principle, which may be expressed 
under this formula—the Utility of Laughter. Laughter is favourable 
to digestion, for by it the organs concerned in digestion get exercise, 
the exercise necessary for the process. And, accordingly, we 
usually find an ample meal more easily disposed of where merriment 
is going on, than a light one which has been taken in solitude and 
under a sombre state of feeling. According to the ideas of modern 
society, cheerful after-dinner conversation is a sufficient stimulant for 
the digestive organs. Our forefathers, less refined, went at once to 
the point, and demanded a fixed and certain means of stirring-up 
merriment, and perhaps it may be doubted if they were not nearer to 
a true philosophy of the matter than we are. Anyhow, the fact is 
that all through the middle ages men of means and consequence did 
keep officers for the promotion of laughter in their household, and 
especially at meals. Such officers were of two kinds; one was an 
imperfect-witted man, or fool, whose follies were deemed to be 
amusing; he wore a parti-coloured dress, including a cowl, which 
ended in a cock’s head, and was winged with a couple of long ears ; 
he, moreover, carried in his hand a stick called his bauble, termi- 
nating either in an inflated bladder or some other ludicrous object, 
to be employed in slapping inadvertent neighbours. The other, 
called a jester, was a ready-witted, able, and perhaps well-educated 
man, possessed of those gifts of representing character, telling droll 
stories, and making pointed remarks, which we have seen giving dis- 
tinction to a Charles Mathews, and occasionally find in a certain 
degree in private society. The fool was a very humble person, 
haunting kitchen and scullery, messing almost with the dogs, and 
liable, when malapert, to a whipping. The jester was comparatively 





* “‘ Nares’ Glossary.” (Halliwell and Wright, 1859.) 
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a companion to the sovereign or noble who engaged his services. 
The importance of Berbic, ‘‘ joculator’’ to William the Conqueror, is 
shown by the fact of three towns and five carucates in Gloucester- 
shire having been conferred upon him. The names of Scogan, Will 
Summers, John Heywood, Pace, Tarleton, and Archie Armstrong, 
who were “jesters” to a succession of Tudor and Stuart sovereigns 
of England, have all been sufficiently notable to be preserved.* 

In England, those merry serving men, whose success was some- 
times rewarded by making them lords of landed estates, were occa- 
sionally employed rather for sedative than stimulating purposes. 
Strutt, in his well-known work on ‘‘Sports and Pastimes,” records 
that it was not unusual to engage them as story-tellers to kings and 
princes who required to be gently talked into sleep. This office has 
expired, but well-qualified candidates for it survive. In our own 
court, however, it was the more rattling fool who enjoyed the greater 
share of admiration. He spoke so boldly when there was need for 
it, that honest and merry men of note, desirous to serve their royal 
master, borrewed the liberty, as it were, and told valuable truth under 
the form of an idle joke. 

“With regard to existing jesters officially appointed,” writes Dr. 
Doran in a supplementary chapter to the ‘‘ History of Court Fools,” 
communicated through Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” “there are 
several who presume so to describe themselves ; but of the genuine- 
ness or authenticity of whose pretensions much might be said, parti- 
cularly in an adverse sense.” 

The Merry Andrew or clown of the present day, then, may be 
said to be, as it were, lineally descended from the comic actor in the 
“mysteries ” or ** miracle plays” of the twelfth century, who gene- 
rally bore the name of Lucifer or Beelzebub, and who, assisted by a 
merry troop of under-devils, with variety of noises, strange gestures, 
and contortions of the body, excited the laughter of the populace. 
Vice succeeded as the representative of Beelzebub in the ‘‘morali- 
ties,” which took the place of the “ miracle plays,” and from that 
character, upon the introduction of the regular tragedies and come- 
dies, we may trace the descendants of the facetious iniquity in the 
clowns and fools which so frequently disgraced them. The intro- 
duction of this motley character into the most serious parts of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays has given rise to ridicule both by Jonson and 
Goffe, the latter of whom, in the prelude tothe “Careless Shep- 








* “Court Fools and Jesters,” in Chambers’s ‘* Book of Days.” 
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herdess,” where several of the characters are introduced upon the 
stage as spectators, waiting for the commencement of the performance. 
One of them says :— 


** Why, I would have a fool in every act, 
Be ’t comedy or tragedy: I’ve laugh’d 
Until I cry’d again, to see what faces 
The rogue will make. Oh! how it does me good 
To see him hold out ’s chin, hang down his hands, 
And twirle his bawble. There is nere a part 
About him but breaks jests. I heard a fellow 
Once on the stage, cry ‘ doodle doodle dooe’ 
Beyond compare ; I’de give th’ other shilling 
To see him act the changeling once again.” 

But to pass from such dry-as-dust subjects, let us endeavour to set 
before the reader a picture of the man from whom all subsequent 
“ Merry Andrews ” have derived their name, so far as local history 
and tradition have handed it down to us. 

The Merry Andrew is said by Warton (“‘ English Poetry,” vol. iii. 
Pp: 74) to have been named from the facetious physician, Andrew 
Borde. ‘‘’Twas from the doctor’s method of using such speeches at 
markets and fairs, that in after-times those that imitated the like 
humorous jocose language were styled ‘ Merry Andrews,’ a term 
much in vogue on our stages.” 

Seven cities, we know, have contested the honour of having given 
birth to Homer, the earliest and the prince of bards; but, although 
there is a question as to what village gave birth to Andrew Borde, or 
De Borde, it is quite as certain as any such thing can be, in the 
absence of a trusty extract from a parish register, that he was a native 
of Sussex, and of humble extraction. It is more than probable that 
he was born in the eastern division of that county, and Ditchling and 
Pevensey have both put in a claim to the honour of having given 
him birth. At all events, a reference to Horsfield’s well-known 
** History of Lewes” * will serve to inform us that, on the 27th of June, 
1511, in the second year of Henry VIII.’s reign, George Neville, 
Lord of Bergavenny, enfranchised one Andrew Borde, son of John 
Borde, “his native or villain,’ belonging to his lordship of 
Dychening [Ditchling], in the county of Sussex,” and “ made him, 
the said Andrew, free from all bondage, villenage, and servile condi- 
tion.” We know from other sources that it was not at all an 
uncommon thing in those ages for the lord of a manor thus to 
* enfranchise ” or set free the child of any of his tenantry, then simply 
glebe addicti, who happened to show any signs of more lively and 





Vol. ii. p. 80. 
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precocious talents than the boors from whom he sprang, and among 
whom his lot was cast; and, looking at the strange and eccentric 
after-career of “the First of Merry Andrews,” it strikes us as most 
probable that in placing this document on record, Mr. Horsfield has 
given us a Clue to the real parentage and origin of one of the earliest 
of English literary characters—somewhat a “ Bohemian” it must be 
owned in his ways and habits, but the precursor in due lineage and 
succession of the Grimaldis of the last century, and of the Punches 
and Artemus Wards of our own day. 

The late Mr. Mark Antony Lower was the highest of all possible 
authorities on subjects relating to his own county, the fair county of 
Sussex, and of his own neighbourhood in particular. He was a perfect 
storehouse of information on all matters connected with Lewes, and 
Pevensey, and Hastings, and Bodiam, and indeed of all East Sussex, 
its history and its antiquities, and its biography. And in his 
“ Chronicles of Pevensey,” he puts forward very strong grounds for 
believing that the birth of Andrew Borde was such as we have 
described above. He writes :— 

“‘This eccentric character was a native of Sussex ; some autho- 
rities say of Pevensey, or its neighbourhood. He received his early 
education at Oxford, but left that seat of learning without taking a 
degree, and became a Carthusian friar in a convent * near London. 
Disgusted, however, with the monastic life, though without quitting 
some of its austerities, he left the brotherhood, and addicted himself 
to the study and practice of medicine. To gratify his ‘rambling 
head and inconstant mind,’ says Anthony & Wood, he travelled 
throughout Christendom and into Africa. In 1542 we find him 
settled temporarily at the university of Montpelier in France, where 
he took the degree of doctor of physic, an honour which he also 
subsequently obtained at Oxford. He next appears to have resided 
at Pevensey, and afterwards at Winchester. At the latter place he 
practised with so much success that he received the appointment of 
physician to King Henry VIII. It also seems, from a passage in one 
of his works, that he enjoyed the favour of the Vicar-General Crom- 
well. His ‘ inconstant mind’ seems, however, to have involved him 
in serious difficulties, and he died a prisoner in the Fleet in 1549. It 
is clear that pecuniary embarrassment was not the cause of his incar- 





* This was very probably what is now the Charter-house, the school taking its 
name from the Carthusian monastery, ‘‘ La Chartreuse,’’ which stood on that site 
tillthe Reformation. It was then situated outside but ‘‘ near ” the walls of London. 
The only other Carthusian monastery near London was at Sheen in Surrey. 
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ceration, since by his will, dated r1th and proved 25th April in that 
year, he left to one Richard Mathews several tenementsin Winchester, 
Lynne, and Pevensey.” 

Hearne says, in ‘‘ Wood’s Athene,” that ‘the doctor was not 
born at Pevensey, as they say, but at Boond’s Hill, in Holmsdayle, 
in Sussex.”” Should we not read “ Borde Hill”? for that place 
belonged to the family of Borde for many generations. It is in Cuck- 
field parish ; the house may be seen from the Ouse Valley viaduct. 

(Zo be continued.) 


— 
Che Ordinary from Mir. Thomas Jenpns’ Booke 


of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 


PART VI1I7. 
(Continued from p. 212, ante.) 


Erosses (passant), 


wales — chequy of the \ Mons' [blank] de Cokfeild. 861 


397- Arg., a cross chequy of the 
first (stc) and Sa. 

398. Arg., a cross Gu. and label \ Mons* Nichol de Verr 
of three pendants Az. . 

399- Arg., a cross Gu. within a 
bordure engrailed Sa. 

400. Arg., a cross Gu., and in 
the dexter chief a martlet Sa. 
_ 401. Arg., a cross betw. four Mons’ William Lakenham. 865 
lions ramp. Gu. . . 

402. Arg., a cross betw. four 
martlets Gu. | John Oreyle. 899 

403. Arg., on a cross Gu. five | yee Nicol deVilers. 864 
escallops Or. 

404. Arg., on a cross Gu. wae ae Esmond Duresme, 
fleurs-de-lis Or. de Essex. 858 

405. Arg., on a cross Gu. five 
mullets Or pierced Vert. 


William Schillithorne. 

874 
} Mons’ Richard Dauereignes.866 
\ Mons’ Andrew Harcla. 867 


\ Mons’ John Ap Adam. _ 868 


406. Arg., a cross Sa. Mons* Geffray de Vpsalee. 856 
407. Arg., ona cross Sa. a mul- \ Mons’ Gylbert de Coker- 


let Or. ington. 871 
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408. Arg., a cross Sa. frettée of } Thomas Thwaites, de Coup- 
the first (s7c). land. 898 
409. Arg., a cross betw. four 
fleurs-de-lis Sa. 
410. Az., billetty and a cross | Mons* 
Arg. 


Po Az., billetty and a cross } Rauf Stangray. gor 
rg. 


} Thomas de ffenton. goo 


John de Stangraye. 863 


of i . mes . cross Arg., and over \ John de Aylesbury. 902 
413. Az., a cross Or. Mons’ John de Lorty. 

414. Az., a cross betw. four | Mons' Baudewyne de 

lions ramp. Or. _ §  Akenye. 

ities Gi on a cross Or five Randolf Dacree. 

a te on a cross Or five \ Nichol Vilers. 
417- Barry of six Arg. and Gu., \ Mons’ John Grendale. 

a cross Sa. 

418. Erm., a cross Gu. Mons’ Robert Daventry. 
419. Gu., a cross Arg. Mons John Paynel. 
420. Gu., across Arg. Esteven de Pencestree. 

— a cross Arg. within a } Mons' John Carbonell. 
422. Gu., a cross Or. Mons* John Penchestre. 
423. Gu., a cross Vair. Mons’ William Twyer. 
424. Or, a cross Gu. Le Counte de Vister. 

. . Les anciennes Armes du 
425- Or, a cross Gu. \ Conte de Norffolke. 
426. Or, on a cross Gu. five 

escallops Arg. 

Pg Or, a cross lozengy Az. and John Freuylle. 
428. Or, a cross Sa. | Mons' Gylbert de Aton. 
429. Or, a cross Sa. Mons’ Eustace Vescy. 
430. Or, a cross Vert and label 

of three pendants Gu. 

431. Or, a cross Vert, and over } 


\ Mons' Rauf Bigod. 


Mons’ John de la Husee. 


Mons’ Ingram Berenger. 


432. Purpure, a cross Or betw. | St Oswald, Roy de North- 
four lions ramp. Arg. umberland. 

433- Sa., a cross Arg. Mons’ William de la More. 

434. Sa., a cross Arg. within a) Mons’ Bartholmew de 
bordure engrailed Or. } ffanecourte. 

435. Sa., a cross Or. Mons’ John ffannell. 

436. Sa., a cross Or, and in the } " ‘ 
dexter chief a cinquefoil Arg. s Mons’ Hugh Moriceby. 


all a baston Gu. 
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Crosses (passant) engrailed. 


437. Arg., a cross engrailed Gu. John de la Lynde. 879 
438. Arg., a cross engrailed } : 
betw. four mullets Gu. Mons* John Mongomery. 889 


439. Arg., a cross engrailed Gu. 
betw. four water-bougets Sa. 



















t Mons’ Robert Bouser. 880 


440. Arg., a cross engrailed Sa. | we ghey a eo, 888 


441. Az., a cross engrailed Or. | Mons‘ Nichol Charnel. 890 
442. Erm., a cross engrailed Gu. Mons‘ John Northwode. 887 


443. Gu., a cross engrailed Or. Mons‘ John de Crey. 885 
444. Or, a cross engrailed Gu. Mons'William de la Hache. 886 
445. Or, a cross engrailed Sa. Le Sire de Moune. 883 


Le Sire de Vfford, Cont de 


446. Sa., a cross engrailed Or. \ Suff’. 882 


447. Sa., a cross engrailed Or, 
and in chief two mullets Arg. John de Peyton. =e 


448. Vert, a cross engrailed Arg. Mons' Thomas Kyrkbride. 884 
Crosses crosslet. 








449. Arg., across crosslet Gu. Thomas Brerelegh. 893 
450. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. } 7 
three cross crosslets botonnée Sa. Robert de [blank]. “ 
451. Arg., a chevron Sa. betw. . 
three cross crosslets botonnée Gu. Sachest Wyte. 738 
€Erosses florp. 
452. Arg., a cross flory Gu. Mons' William Trussell. 938 
453. Arg., a cross flory Sa. Monst Adam de Swynerton. 939 
454. Arg., a cross flory Vert. Mons’ Rauf Sosonghell. 940 
455. Az., a cross flory Or. Mons? John de Pauylly. 941 
456. Or, a cross flory Sa. Thomas Berbroune. 944 
Mons’ Richard Stuard, (de) 
457- Sa., a cross flory Arg. { came 942 
€rosses moline. 
458. Arg., a cross moline Sa. Alan de ffulthorpe. 932 
‘ = ae a a aoe \ Mons’ William ffulthorpe. 931 
460. Az., across moline Or. Mons* William Molyners. 943 
Pn 1. Arg., three crosses moline \ Monst Reynaldde Dunyton. 945 


( Zo be continued.) 
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St. David's. 
By Miss M. A. R. TUCKER. 
PART 1. 

HE history of St. David is mainly derived from Giraldus 
mM Cambrensis, who compiled it from the life of the Saint by 

Ryddmarch, who held the see from 1ogo to 1098, and whose 
history again owes its source to documents extant at St. David's 
in his time; there is also an account of St. David to be found in 
the “ Biography of Wales,” published by the Welsh MS. Society. 

The son, or, as some say, the grandson, of Ceredig, who conquered 
and gave his name to the province now known as Cardigan, by Eleri, 
child of St. Brychan, king of Brecknock, was Sandde, a great hunter, 
and destined to be the father of St. David. Thirty years before his 
birth, St. Patrick, seeking some place of solitude after his sojourn in 
Rome, chose a valley at the western side of Dewisland ; but receiving 
the Divine warning that the place should be the field of labour of 
one who should be born thirty years afterwards, a vision of the ‘‘ great 
island beyond the sea,”’ which was to be the sphere of his ministra- 
tions, rose clearly before him, and he departed for Ireland. 

When the appointed time drew near, Sandde, while hunting, met 
Nona, the daughter of Gynyr of Caer Gawch, who was at the time 
under a vow of virginity ; of her was born Dewi or David, afterwards 
to become so famous in the religious history of Wales. 

The land which now bears his name is three parts bounded by 
sea, and the coast is rough and subject to strong tides. David was 
born by Nun’s Well, in a storm, close on the shore, where the ruins 
of St. Nona’s Chapel now stand, and the marks of her agony were 
visible in the days of Ryddmarch, one of the last of the British 
bishops of Wales. 

David received baptism, at Porthclais, from Elvi, bishop of Munster, 
a place near Solva in this country. He was brought up at Old 
Menevia, and in due time received Holy Orders, placing himself 
under Paulinus, a pupil of St. Germanus, in Caermarthenshire. After 
twelve years of study he began to preach, and founded twelve 
monasteries, of which two are said to be Glastonbury and Bath. He 
returned eventually to Menevia, where, according to Giraldus, his 
uncle resided as bishop, and there he dwelt in the Vallis Rosina by 
Divine direction. He was here joined by many disciples, amongst 
whom was St. Aidan. He then began to erect a monastery in the 
Vale of Roses, in which work he was hindered by the persecutions of 
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Boia, a Gaelic chieftain and sorcerer. After punishments being 
divinely inflicted on Boia—his castle being destroyed with fire from 
heaven and he himself being killed by the chieftain Leschi—the 
work proceeded. According to some, however, these divine and 
material vengeances were never wreaked, but Boia becomes converted 
by ‘‘the patience of the saints,” and protects their work. However 
this may be, the metaphor employed by either account serves to 
express the fate reserved for resistance to the Divine will, and the 
futility of the attempt to “play out of the harmony of Zeus ”’— 
whether the means employed were the material fire which destroyed 
the earthly castle, or those “coals of fire,” begotten by the gentle 
answer, which destroy the stronghold of sin. 

Being now freed from disquietude, many recluses were attracted to 
the monastery in the Vale of Roses, amongst whom were several 
founders of churches in Ireland: the most illustrious of those who 
found their way thither was Constantine, prince of Devon and Corn- 
wall, who had received the severe censures of Gildas, and who is 
known, on independent authority, to have been converted to a 
religious life. The rule prescribed by St. David for his monastery 
was labour, prayer, and works of alms; reading, watchings, and 
strict abstinence being also enjoined. So free from. self-seeking were 
they in their asceticism, that David with his companions SS. Teilo and 
Padarn were known in the country as the ‘‘ Three Benign Visitors.” 

At length the time came that St. David should be raised to the 
episcopate, and it is now that the two incidents in his life which 
seem open to doubt are alleged to have occurred. That he might 
receive his consecration from the highest source, he'is said to have 
undertaken a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Teilo and Padarn being 
appointed as his companions, and that he there received consecration 
from the Patriarch. In Jerusalem St. David remained some time, 
comforting the Eastern Christians, and then returned to Wales. The 
other incident recorded is a visit of the Saint to Rome. 

On his return, a synod was convened for the purpose of repressing 
the Pelagian heresy, which had reference to the nature of original sin. 
St. David reluctantly quitted his retirement to attend it, and there 
his eloquence, attended with those significant accompaniments which 
represent him as lifted up, on the miraculously rising ground, above 
the heads of the people, a white dove being seen to alight on his 
shoulder, silenced his opponents, and by general acclamation he 
was raised to the Archiepiscopate of Wales, Dyfrig, Archbishop of 
Caerleon, resigning in his favour. , 
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St. David showed a great desire to remove the archiepiscopal seat 
from Caerleon to Menevia, now St. David’s ; and when this transfer 
was effected, he enjoyed what the historians declare to have been 
the chief object of his life, the oftatam guictem—desired repose. 
However, he was destined once more to take part in theological 
controversy, which ended in the final suppression of the heresy of 
Felagius, which suppression is due to the efforts of St. David. 

The death. of the saint was foretold by angels and by himself, and 
“on the Kalends of March,” while singing the Nunc Dimittis, 
“* Jesus Christ took to Him the soul of St. David.” 

St. David died in 544, at a very great age, and Giraldus, writing of 
him in the twelfth century, says: ‘“‘ He was a mirror and pattern to 
all, instructing both by word and example, excellent in his preaching, 
but still more so in his works. He was a doctrine to all, a guide to 
the religious, a life to the poor, a support to orphans, a protection to 
widows, a father.to the fatherless, a rule to monks, and a model to 
teachers; becoming all to all, that so he might gain all to God.” 

In this history of St. David, we have the usual tokens of saint- 

history. He is born of a woman who had been dedicated to virginity, 
as in so many other cases, where the dedication of the mother seems 
to have effect in the sanctification of her offspring. Here again, too, 
an attempt was made, previous to his birth, to destroy the mother— 
another of those expressive incidents betokening the attempt to 
frustrate the coming of good ; while Sandde, her husband, is fore- 
shown the birth of David while hunting, thirty years before he meets 
Nona, and at the same moment:-that St. Patrick is being warned to 
leave the country which is to be the spiritual heritage of the coming 
saint. In the Welsh Cotton MSS. two of St. David’s miracles precede 
his birth, and he is there stated to be the eighteenth lineal descendant 
of the Madonna herself; the writer who recites this alleged kinship, 
calls the spurious. genealogical attempt “‘a puerile profaneness.” 
_ One word must be said as to the founding of Glastonbury Abbey, 
attributed to St. David: we have it on the authority of William of 
Malmesbury that St. David, as Primate of Wales, went to consecrate 
the church with seven assistant bishops, but that he had a vision 
announcing to him that it had been consecrated by St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. Another contradiction of the Saint’s history as given 
above is supplied by William of Worcester, who tells us that David 
was born near Launceston, in Cornwall. 

In the life of St. Cenydd, SS. David, Teilo, and Padarn are spoken 
of as travelling in company not to Jerusalem, but to “comfort the 
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bretheren”—thus giving fuller force to their title as the “ Three 
Blessed Visitors.” One history tells us that St. Teilo was Archbishop 
of Wales, and that the holy triad who performed the journey to 
Jerusalem each received episcopal consecration there. Another 
account, propagated by the church of Llandaff, makes St. David 
suffragan of that see, and states that on David’s death, St. Teilo 
consecrated his pupil, St. Ishmael, to succeed him in the See of 
Menevia; while yet another account makes St. Teilo to have been 
himself the successor of St. David. 

Having now given some account of a man, the influence of whose 
spirit called into existence the beautiful group of buildings at St. 
David's and found enshrinement there, we’ proceed to a description 
of his shrine, which stands to the north side of the altar steps in the 
Cathedral Church prepared for and dedicated to his memory. 

The style of the stone shrine is that of the earliest transition from 
Early English to Decorated ; it is supposed never to have contained 
the remains of the Saint, but to have formed a support and setting 
for a portable shrine or feretory. It consists of a table resting on 
three arches, the platform on which these rest giving them an appear- 
ance of image niches, punctured at the top with quatrefoil apertures, 
presumably for the reception of oblations ; from the back of the table 
rise three arches, the space between the partitions being originally 
frescoed with figures in ecclesiastical robes, the centre being St. David, 
with St. Patrick to the west, and to the east probably St. Denis. 
The shafts supporting the higher sets of arches are lost, wooden 
bases and shafts being substituted. There is also another modern 
addition in the moulding to the arches, surmounted by a square 
label with corbel heads, removed in modern times from the back of 
the shrine. The whole shrine used to be surmounted by “a fair 
arch of timber work painted,” and it is supposed that the feretory 
containing the actual relics was placed on the stone table under this. 
The back of the shrine towards the aisle consists of three correspond- 
ing low arches or niches surmounted by the quatrefoil apertures, and 
these again by the wall which backs the higher arches. 

It is said that St. David was originally buried “in his own church,” 
and that his confessor, St. Justinian, was buried with him: “ St. 
Justinianus martir 5 die Decembris in vigilia Sancti Nicholai; jacet 
in Capella in ecclesia Sancti David sub ejus tumba, Confessor Sancti 
David.”* He seems to have been removed, and placed in a con- 





* From the ‘ Itinerarium ’’ of William of Worcester. 
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spicuous place in the church in a portable shrine, for we hear that in 
1086 the feretory was “ stolen from the church.”’ William of Malmes- 
bury, however, the historian of Glastonbury, gives a detailed account 
of the removal of the Saint’s relics to that abbey a hundred and forty 
years before this event. But Henry II. visited the relics at St. 
David's on his return from Ireland in 1173. In 1275, Bishop Richard 
de Carew constructed a new shrine, whose date coincides with that 
now in existence, though we still hear that the relics themselves were 
preserved in a feretory ; we are told, for instance, that “ the burgesses 
of St. David's ” were obliged to follow the bishop .in time of war with 
the shrine of the Saint for one day's journey ; and that the chantry 
priests were enjoined to carry the shrine in procession when directed 
to do so. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Che istorp of Hilds. 
By CorneLius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 129.) 
PART IV. 

[After my husband’s death, in going through the mass of incomplete material 
gathered together for the various works on which he was engaged, I found that 
the MS. relating to his ‘‘ History of Gilds ” (then being published monthly in THE 
ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE) was in a very forward state, and I consulted Miss 
Toulmin Smith with a view to asking her valuable assistance towards the finishing 
of the work. I was, however, reluctantly obliged to abandon this idea, in order 
to complete, if possible, more important works—viz., the ‘‘Insurance Cyclopedia ” 
and the “ History of Periodical Literature,” on which the author had spent a 
vast amount of labour and research, together ‘with a considerable amount of money. 
I hope, however, that Miss Toulmin Smith may assist me in the future in making 
some use of much interesting matter relating to foreign and sacred gilds, which my 
husband intended for a separate work. I have now decided, with the help of my 
cousin, Mr. Edward Walford, to place the remaining portion of Gilds before the 
public from the MS. which we have in hand, with as little alteration or additions 
as a asking for the kind indulgence of the reader for all deficiencies. — 


HE last chapter published contained the completion of the 
Gilds of Somerset. We now come to those of Warwick- 
shire. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—TZhe Gilds of Warwickshire. 

The Gilds of this county were probably very numerous. A few 
will be reviewed under the titles of the several towns wherein they 
were found. 

Aston Cantlow.—There was here antiently a certain Fraternity 
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or Gild, consisting of the Parishioners only, being founded by them to 
the Honour of God and the Blessed Virgin, but it had no lawful 
establishment till 9 Ed. 4, at which time, upon the humble petition 
of the Inhabitants, license was granted to Sir Edw. Nevill, Knight, 
then Lord of the Mannour, that he should so settle and order the 
same, as that there might be a certain priest maintained there to 
celebrate Divine Service daily at the Altar of the Blessed Virgin, in 
the said Church, for the good estate of the said K. Edw. 4 and 
Eliz. his Consort, as also for the Brethren and Sisters of that 
Fraternitee, during this life, and for their souls after their departure 
hence, and the souls of all the faithfull deceased: which accordingly 
was affected, and lands disposed thereunto for that purpose, valued 
at vij/. ixs. iid. per an. in 37 H. 8. 

Birmingham.—The Gilds in this town are all of a special class. 

Gild of the Holy Cross.—Many details are given by Mr. Toulmin 
Smith (English Gilds, 1876, pp. 239—250), respecting the authorisa- 
tion and subsequent formation of this Gild, but a very full descrip- 
tion is given in Dugdale, which we now quote. 

The originall hereof grew thus: In 6 R. 2, Thomas de Sheldon, 
John Colshill, John Goldsmyth, and Will atte Slowe, having obtained 
license to grant lands of xx marks per an. value, lying in Bermyng- 
ham and Eggebaston, for the maintenance of two Priests, to celebrate 
Divine Service daily, to the Honour of God, our blessed Lady his 
Mother, the Holy Cross, S. Thomas the Martyr, and S. Katherine, 
in the Church of S. Martin here at Bermingham ; within ten years 
after the Inhabitants of this town, by the name of the Bailiffs and 
Communaltie of Bermingham, procured a patent from the same King 
to found a Gild or perpetuall Fraternitie, amongst themselves to the 
Honour of the Holy Cross, consisting not only of men and women of 
Bermingham but other adjacent places ; and to constitute a Master 
with certain Wardens thereof: as also to erect a Chantrie of Priests, 
to celebrate divine Service in the said Church, for the souls of the 
Founders and all the Fraternitie, for whose support and all other 
charges incumbent there were xvili messuages, iij tofts, six acres of 
land, and xls. rent lying in the above specified towns of Bermingham 
and Eggebaston then given thereto. The lands belonging to which 
Gild were in 37 H. 8 valued at xxxi/. iis. xd., out of which three Priests 
that sung Mass in the church here had cvis. viiid. a piece ; an organist, 
Ixxiijs. iiid., the Common Midwife, iiis. per an., and the bell-man, 
vis. viijd., but other reprises for brevitie, I omit. . 

Which lands, at the Humble suit of the Inhabitants, in 5 E. 6, 
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were assigned by the King unto Will. Symour, gentleman, Richard 
Smalbroke, then Bayliff of the Town, John Shilton, Richard Swifte, 
Will. Colemore the elder, Thomas Marshall, Henry Foxall, John 
Veysy, Will. Bogee, John Kinge, Thomas Cowper, John Wylles, 
Will. Payntore, John Elyat, Will. Archerig, Thomas Smith, Rob. 
Rastell, Will. Colemore the younger, Thomas Snodon, and Will. 
Mychell, Inhabitants -of this place and to their successors, to be 
chosen in, upon the death or departure out of town of any of the 
before recited persons, for the support and maintenance of a Free 
Grammar School within Bermingham, to be called the Free Grammar 
School of K. Edw. the Sixt, for the education and instruction of 
Children in Grammar, for ever, with one School-master and an Usher 
under him: And extending to the value of xx/. per an. were by the 
said Letters Pat. to continue unto the persons above specified and 
their successors, to be held of the said King, his heirs and successors, 
as of his Castle of Kenilworth, in free and common socage, paying 
xxs. yearly into the Court of Augmentation, at the Feast of S. Michael 
the Arch-Angell, for all demands and services whatsoever.” 

Gild of St. Fohn the Baptist, of Deritend.—The old formal 
description of Birmingham was “The Borough of Birmingham and 
Deritend ;” the hamlet of Deritend, though in a different and 
adjoining parish, being a very ancient, and by no means the least 
important part of the borough and lordship. The Gild Ordinances 
are not given in detail. ate 

Gild commonly called “ Lenche’s Trust,” in Bitmingham.—We refer 
to this special Gild, so named, for the purpose of reproducing the 
following instructive note from ‘‘ English Gilds”” (p. 251) :— 

No doubt the feoffees of William Lenche carefully avoided using 
the name of ‘‘ Gild ” after the legislative plunder which had befallen 
the bodies so called. But for this, the Trust would assuredly soon 
have been called a ‘‘ Gild.” There is in the British Museum, among 
- the Harleian MSS., a curious instance of a body of feoffees formed, 
as far as can be made out from wills and ordinances, under circum- 
stances very much like those of Lenche’s Trust. But these feoffees 
having, unfortunately, been in too great a hurry to call themselves a 
*« Gild,” they fell, with the others, on the hapless day of the massacre 
of the Gilds and the plunder of their property. This case happened 
in Bury St. Edmund’s. 

The Trusts in Lenche’s case were to receive rents, and apply the 
same—(1) To the repairs of ways and bridges ; (2) or otherwise to 
help the needy poor ; (3) or to other pious uses, at discretion. 
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Brailes.—Gild in the Church of Brailes.—Ric. Nevill, Earl of 
Warwick, founded here a Gild by the name of a Warden, Brethren, 
and Sisters, with two Priests, to celebrate Divine service every day 
and to pray for the souls of the said Founders : the revenew whereof 
(37 Hen. 8) was certified to be xxiii/. xiiis. iid. out of which a 
Grammar School was then here maintained. 

Coventry.—The Gilds of this town possess great interest. 

The Gild-Merchant.—The return in this case begins by stating 
that the Merchants of Coventry found themselves much troubled 
about their merchandise being so far from the sea; and therefore got 
a Charter (letters patent) from Edw. III. (in 1340), for the founda- 
tion of a Gild-Merchant. This Charter, dated May 20, recites that 
an inquiry had been held, and it had been found that no harm would 
befall Coventry, or any one, if a Gild-Merchant were founded there, 
with bretheren and sisteren, and a Master, and the usual powers of a 
Gild, including that of making Ordinances. The Ordinances so 
made embrace the following objects :— 

Chaplains shall be found, if the means of the Gild allow it, but 
such means shall not be so applied until the poor of the Gild have 
been provided for, and the other charges of the Gild have been paid. 
The Chaplains shall be chosen by the Master and the rest of the 
Gild, and shall fulfil duties as set forth in Ordinances, subject to 
removal for misbehaviour. If any one of the Gild is overtaken by 
mishap, the Gild shall advance him a free loan to trade with. In 
case of sickness or old age, the Gild shall maintain the sufferer. No 
one charged with crime shall be taken into the Gild; and any Gild- 
brother falling into crime shall be put out of the Gild. The Gild 
shall meet every year to keep the feast of the Assumption, and to 
deal with its affairs. Once every quarter the Gild shall meet and 
have prayers said. The name of the Gild shall not be taken in vain, 
to back up any wrong or quarrel. On the death of any one of the 
Gild, chaunts shall be sung for his soul, by name and surname. If 
any one of the Gild dies, and is buried outside the city, the same 
services shall be had and done as if he had died within the city. 
When anyone does not leave enough to pay for his burial, he shall 
be buried at the cost of the Gild. . The foregoing Ordinances to last 
for ever. All the Gild shall swear to keep the Ordinances ; and the 
Master to deal rightly with the goods of the Gild, and render an 
account before chosen auditors. 

The property of the Gild was considerable, and throws light upon 
its objects, viz., tankards, and gold and silver; chalices, vestments, 
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&c. A large annual rental from lands, houses, and rent-charges— 
out of this income 4 chaplains were kept. The Gild maintained 31 
men and women at a heavy yearly charge. They also kept a 
lodging-house with 13 beds for poor travellers, with a governor, and 
woman to wash. their feet, and all else that is needed. On the feast 
day the bretheren and sisteren were clad in livery, some at their own 
cost; others in hoods at the cost of the Gild. Their almsmen were 
clad in gowns and hoods by the Gild. 

In 14 E. 3... the King granted license to the Coventre-men 
that they should have a Merchant-Gild, and a Fraternity of Brethren 
and Sisters of the same in this town; with a Master or Warden 
thereof to be chosen out of the same Fraternity; and that they 
might make Chantryes, bestow Alms, do other works of Piety, and 
institute Ordinances touching the same, with all appertaining thereto. 

Gild of Corpus Christi, founded prior to 1348—probably much 
earlier. Further Charter by Rich. II. in 1381.—A fresh Master, 
shall be chosen every year, who shall swear loyalty to the King and 
the City, and to the Gild. A chaplain ; and commemoration of the 
dead. “If any bretheren or sisteren of the Gild falls into poverty 
through fire, water, robbery, or any other worldly mishap, not being 
brought about through his own folly, the Master of the Gild and the 
bretheren and sisteren shall give help, according to the means of the 
Gild, until better times come.’”’ A livery suit shall be worn; and 
torches shall be carried in procession. A yearly meeting shall be 
held at the Palace of the Bishop of Chester, when accounts shall be 
rendered, and a new Master chosen. 

The effects of the Gild for church services and for processions 
were alike numerous and valuable, for that period. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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THE “ Book OF KELLs.”—In Trinity College, Dublin, there is treasured 
a great book, the “ Book of Kells,” the Four Gospels written by hand, and 
illuminated by our monks of the (I believe) seventh century, a huge 
wonder of a book, which, though a specimen of ancient Irish art rather 
than literature, we prize as if it were a Bodleian Library in itself. It must 
be sought in its sanctuary, as there are no copies, and strangers in Ireland 
would do well to pay it a visit ; it is, in fact, our Irish Koh-z-noor, guarded 
with as much care as is the Queen’s great diamond; and only after much 
“ jangling of keys and grating of locks” can the visitor be permitted to 
see it.— Weekly Register. 
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Reviews, 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
JAMES A. MuRRAY, LL.D., sometime President of the Philological 
Society, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
Part ii., Ant—Batten. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1885. pp. 
353—704. . 

WE noticed the first part of this great work in our 28th number,* when 
we gave some brief account of its method, and expressed our admiration 
of the completeness of its execution. This second part is fully as interest- 
ing as the first. We hope that the remaining parts may appear with less 
delay, as the prefatory note leads us to expect, and shall look forward to 
their arrival with much interest. 

There is a well-known dictum of S. T. Coleridge that “it is often more 
worth while to teach the history ofa word than the history of a campaign.” 
If that is true, even one part of this work will prove of more value than 
many a military history, for it would be impossible to work out more 
completely the whole history, first of the origin and then of the usage of 
important words than Dr. Murray and his helpers have done. Dr. Lee, 
the first Bishop of Manchester, who was previously a schoolmaster, and 
a great student, is said to have remarked that he found the Greek 
Lexicon (Hederic’s we think it must have been, for he lived before the 
days of Liddell and Scott) to be very pleasant and interesting breakfast 
reading. If so, we may wonder what he would have thought of such a 
book as this. Certainly we find an article in it a thoroughly interesting 
study to occupy a spare half-hour, and, so far as referring to such words 
as occurred to us may be considered a test of its thoroughness, we 
can safely say that we have in no instance failed to find all that we 
sought for. 

To review such a work is impossible, and in the small space which we 
can give to it we can do no more than describe its general features, and - 
give one or two instances which seem specially interesting to our own 
readers. 

One point which strikes us as a great merit is the readiness with which 
it acknowledges ignorance, where the derivation or history of the word is 
not really fully ascertained. We may illustrate this by the article on the 
word “bachelor.” We can remember being told very positively in a 
school-book that the French “bachelier” was derived from Latin 
“ baccalaureus,” and that from “ bacca lauri,” and that it was given to the 
lad who had passed his examinations, because he was crowned with a 
garland of laurel or bay. When the system of guess-work etymology was 
’ exploded, we were favoured with more scientific explanations. We were 
told that it came from the Welsh “ bach,” little, and this was for some 
time largely accepted; then Brachet gave us the Low-Latin word 
“baccalarius,” originally “a cowherd,” the “b” being a change for the “v” 
of “vacca,” and traced its signification down from that beginning. Then 
Skeat, in his first edition, adopted this, but in the errata and addenda 
which he published in 1884, he withdraws the positive assertion of this 
derivation, and seems rather to incline to the Welsh “bach,” but ends by 
saying, “The derivation remains, in fact, unsettled.” Dr. Murray begins 





* See ante, vol. v. p. 198, 
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at once by saying, “ Of doubtful origin.” He then mentions those deriva- 
tions which have been given above, and states his reasons for doubting 
them, and then gives. an interesting historical survey of the various 
changes of meaning which the word has gone through. In the course of 
this he mentions another absurd etymology’ drawn from its use for a 
young knight, who had no banner of his own, but followed that of another, 
as though it were formed from “ bas chevalier.” 

There are many curious instances of the way in which a false derivation 
has affected the meaning of a word. An instance of some importance 
may be seen in the history of the word “ attainder,” which, being really 
derived from Lat. “ attingere,” was subsequently warped in meaning by 
erroneous association with French “ teindre,” to dye or stain, from Lat. 
“tingere,” and that the lawyers regarded “the stain or corruption of 
blood of a criminal capitally condemned” as the essence of attainder, 
whereas the really essential meaning is the conviction, upon which the 
other follows as a consequence, but is not really expressed in the word. 

Much legal antiquarian lore is to be found in such articles as that on 
“attorney,” and the verb, “to attorn,” or that on “assise”; and again 
the ancient customs of the universities are illustated by such an article 
as that on “‘battel” and its cognates; while a student of medieval legends 
would be interested in the account of the barnacle goose, or a student of 
politics in the first appearance of the word “ ballot,” or in the history of 
the word “ aye,” of which we are told that it “ appears suddenly about 
1575, and is exceedingly common about 1600 ; origin unknown.” Again, 
many readers besides students of the science will learn something worth 
knowing when they read that “astronomer” and “astrologer” were 
originally used without distinction both of the true and the false science, 
the difference being usually marked by distinguishing between natural 
astrology, which meant “‘the calculation and foretelling of natural phe- 
nomena,” and judicial astrology, which signified “the art of judging of 
the influence of the stars and planets upon human affairs,” and that “ when ° 
‘astrologer’ and ‘astronomer’ began to be differentiated, the relation 
between them was at first the converse of the present usage.” Nothing, 
again, can be more replete with interest to the antiquarian than the long 
history of the word “average.” It may, perhaps, be beneath our dignity 
to notice the recognition of slang terms, but, though it may call up at first 
a smile to see “ awful” and “awfully” given their very modern meaning 
of “very,” and “it was awfully jolly ” quoted as an illustration, yet in 
future days it will not be without interest to the student of language to 
see at what time that sense of the word, which will doubtless pass from 
slang to ordinary usage, first came up, and the illustration of it by the 
Greek device is very happy. Many words of exaggeration, such as 
“ mortifying,” for instance, which we use without any thought of their 
original meaning, were originally as much slang as “ awfully” is now. 

These few instances may suffice to give some S slight notion of the stores 
of interesting learning which are brought together in the dictionary. 
Every true antiquarian, as well as every student of language, who is after 
all himself an antiquarian, will find both pleasure and instruction in its 
pages. The more we study it the more we are struck with its wonderful 
completeness, and with the skill with which the method adopted and the 
types of the University Press combine to set forth its details with the 
utmost clearness and precision, 

The Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd and Neighbourin 
Parishes, by the Rev. ELIAS OWEN, M.A. (B. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly), 
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contains the particulars of several crosses in North Wales, which have 
not hitherto been described or delineated, together with some account of 
the ancient manners and customs and legendary lore connected with the 
district. The folk-lore, the author tells us, has been collected from 
various sources, but chiefly from the aged inhabitants, and in most cases 
—if not in every case—the writer has given his authority, or mentioned 
the name of his informant. Mr. Owen writes, in his preface: “ Wales 
teems with folk-lore of great variety and interest, and in the grave of the 
aged, as they one after the other leave ys, is buried for ever some tale of 
bygone days, which we could wish had been retained. The writer hopes 
that he has rescued a few of these tales from oblivion.” 

LaMesse: Etudes Archéologiques sur ses Monuments. Par CH. ROHAULT 
DE FLEURY, continuées par son fils, GEORGES ROHAULT DE FLEURY. 
4to., vols. i—iii. Paris: Morel, 1883, etc. 

SoME thirty years ago, at one of the meetings of a learned congress 
assembled at Rennes, one of the members proposed “the altar under its 
various forms” as an important subject of research to be undertaken by 
a section of archzologists. ‘“ What is wanted,” he said, “is a sort of 
comparative history based upon an investigation of the extant monuments 
from the Catacomb times up to the sixteenth century.” This pregnant 
suggestion did not fall on deaf ears ; it has borne abundant fruit in the 
fine volumes before us, which, by the number, beauty, and accuracy of the 
plates, no less than the learning and judgment which inform the text, 
constitute a most important contribution to Christian archeology. 

But not alone the Christian altar, but all the material objects which 
appertain to the Eucharistic celebration, are to betreated in the way above 
intimated by M. Rohault de Fleury in his magnificent work, of which we 
purpose here to give the reader some account. We cannot do so better 
than by first indicating the divisions of his subject adopted by the author. 
The first volume begins with the text of the Mass, elucidated with copious 
archeological and historical annotations ; next follows an exposition of 
the iconography of the Divine Mysteries, as celebrated at various epochs, 
including the rite performed in the Catacombs, as represented in a veiled 
and symbolical way in times when discovery implied persecution and 
death, then in later times clearer and more literal representations, and 
then, again, the pictures of medizeval days when we are well within grasp 
of abundant and incontrovertible records. 

Thus much is really only an introduction, and the author now proceeds 
to treat of details. The altar first claims attention as the very seat of 
worship. Its natural adjuncts are next dealt with, viz., the altar screen or 
reredos, the ciborium or canopy over the altar, and the tabernacle ; then 
the “ confession,” or repository for the relics of martyrs, enclosed in the 
altar ; the pastor’s chair, an important feature in the churches of the 
early Christians, deeply reverenced as the seat occupied by the depositary 
of God’s Word ; the “tambo,” or raised pulpit, whence the Gospel and 
Epistle were read out ; and next, the chancel-partition, and the “icono- 
stasis,” the rood-loft, sacristy, and piscina, and, as concluding the account 


of the fixtures connected with the Eucharistic rite, a conspectus of the’ 


various types of ground plan adopted in the choir, sanctuary, and church, 
or basilica, from the third down to the ninth century. 

M. de Fleury’s work deals with the earlier ages of Christianity, when 
records and monuments are scarce as compared with those subsequent to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, beyond which time the author does not 
pursue his subject. The period to which he has limited his researches is 
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precisely that which must render them doubly valuable, especially in our 
northern lands, where antiquities of such remote date are far rarer 
than in Italy, where, it needs but even a slight acquaintance with the 
present work to be convinced, the author has laboured long and patiently. 
His father, indeed, had already long ago formed the design of the work, 
and collected many materials for its basis. 

The son has devoted himself to its continuation and worthy achieve- 
ment, and, with this purpose before him, he has spared no cost and no 
pains. The three handsome quarto volumes of the work which have 
already appeared contain, besides numerous illustrations in the text, above 
250 full-page engraved plates, many of which, where the subject renders 
it possible, are of great beauty, and all of choice, delicate, and careful 
execution. In respect of the illustrations, indeed, one’ may pronounce 
them to be exactly what is specially desirable in a work of archzology. 
They are not only in most cases drawn, but in all engraved, by the author, 
who, in addition to his artistic and technical ability, further combines with 
deep erudition the special knowledge and skill of the practical architect. 
Nor must we omit to say that, numerous as are the learned references 
with which on every page M. de Fleury elucidates the matter in hand and 
supports every statement, these have been mostly kept to the margin and 
not allowed unduly to hamper the text, which flows on in an engaging and 
readable way that is too often absent from antiquarian works. We may 
pardonably lay great stress upon the architectural knowledge which the 
author brings to his task. No true antiquarian will be slow to appreciate 
the value it adds to researches as well as to drawings of the kind under 
notice, which, in the present work, are always accompanied by copious and 
careful admeasurements. Where all is.of so much interest, it is difficult 
to select a brief quotation. The following extract, however, may be given 
as relating to objects discovered comparatively recently :— 

“*Vidi Subtus altare animas interfectorum propter Verbum Dei.’ The 
remains of St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (ob. 107), and St. Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna (ob. 160), were deposited beneath an altar. We have 
already spoken of the arcosolia in the Catacombs. St..Ambrose (ob. 397) 
writes to his sister Marcella that he had reserved a place of sepulture for 
himself under the altar, deeming it suitable for the priest to be interred in 
; the place where he had been wont to offer sacrifice, but that he left the 

right hand portion for the sacred victims, as the place reserved for the 
martyrs. St. Jerome (ob. 426), in his book against Vigilantius, says: 
‘Romanus episcopus super Petri et Pauli ossa veneranda, offert Domino 
sacrificia, et tumulos eorum Christi arbitratur altaria” . . . The remains 
of martyrs soon became too sought after, too rare, and too widely 
distributed for ‘entire bodies to be placed under the altar. Hence arose 
( the employment from the time of the fifth century of the Zocu/z, of which 
the Rimini altar affords an example, and cases of precious metal were 
used to enclose portions of the bones of saints. Two such caskets were 
F in 1871 discovered under the high altar of the basilica at Grado. Ina 
cavity about 60 centimetres beneath the floor of the presbyterium, covered 
by a slab of Parian marble, was found a case of the same marble, measur- 
ing 40 centimetres by 21 centimetres, covered by a plaque of the same 
dimensions, and within it two silver boxes, one circular the other elliptical 
in form. The first bears the inscription : SANC * MARIA * SANC* VITUS * 
SANC * CASSANUS * SANC * PANCRATIUS * SANC * YPOLITUS * SANC °* 
APOLLINARIS * SANC * MARTINUS. . . . M. Kandler, keeper of the 
antiquities at Trieste, pronounces this circular reliquary to belong to the 
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fifth century. It was doubtless deposited at Grado by Nicetas of Aquilea 
in 452, while the elliptical one may date from the time of the patriarch 
Elias, who embellished the basilica of Grado in 568.” 

Where each portion is so closely connected with the whole, it is difficult 
to select for extract. We can only refer those interested in ecclesiastical 
archeology to the immense. fund of information contained in M. ‘de 
Fleury’s invaluable work, of which we hope to.notice further portions. 

IN the ///ustrated Popular History of Exeter (Exeter: J. G. Commin), 
Mr. T. J. NORTHY has endeavoured, in a: humble way, to help to 
popularise the history of his native city. Although, as Mr. Northy points 
out in his preface, more than one useful and cleverly-compiled history of 
the old city exists (Dr. Oliver’s in particular), yet the high prices at which 
they are published, coupled with the not too “popular” style of their 
publication, have combined “to keep them out of the hands of those who 
would otherwise have found for them a place on their shelves.’’ Mr. 
Northy traces the history of the city from the earliest period down to the 
present time, and his work is: illustrated with engravings of old buildings, 
most of which have already disappeared. 

WE do not often notite in these columns any works of fiction, but we 
must make an exception in favour of M. Sheldon’s translation of the 
Salamméo of G. Flaubert, which carries us back to the most stirring 
events of Carthaginian history. . It has the merit of clothing in the most 
attractive garb of fiction a number of scenes of olden time; and its style 
is all that can be desired. It is published by Saxon & Co., Bouverie- 
street. . ‘ 

THE May number of Zag/ish Etchings (Sampson Low & Co.) contains 
two plates of interest to antiquarians, namely, “ The Priory Church of 
St. Mary Overie (St. Saviour's), Southwark,” by Mr. A. W. Williams ; 
and “ Durham,” by Mr. H. M. Marshall. The latter view represents the 
part of the city that lies northwards and looks on the old Elvet bridge, 
built in the twelfth century, and on the east and north sides of the cathedral, 
which crowns the hill in the background of the picture. 
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** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Eficharmus. 


MR. WILLIAM LONG, M.A., F.S.A., of West Hay, Wrington, Somerset, 

died on April 14, at his town residence in Onslow-gardens. The second 
’ son of the late Mr. Walter Long, of Preshaw House, Hants, he was born 
in 1817, and graduated at Balliol College, Oxford. Mr. Long was a well- 
known antiquarian, and he took a keen interest in the congresses of the 
Archzological Institute. In 1876 ‘he published “Stonehenge and its 
Barrows,” which originally appeared in the form of articles contributed 
to the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Magazine. 

MR. R. R. STODART, of the Lyon Office, died at Edinburgh, in April. 
Mr. Stodart was known as an antiquarian, herald, and genealogist, and 
was a frequent contributor to periodicals devoted to the subjects in which 
he was interested. His most important work is on “Scottish Arms,” 
published in two folio volumes. 

THE REV. GEORGE ORNSBY, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Fishlake, near 
Doncaster, and Canon of York, who died on April 17, was the editor, for 
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the Surtees Society, of the “ Remains of Denis Granville, D.D., Dean of ° 
Durham,” “The Correspondence of John Cosin, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham,” and “Selections from the Household Books of Lord William 
Howard, of Naworth Castle ;” and he was also the author of “ Sketches 
of Durham, ” and of the “ Diocesan History of York,” for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—The special committee, appointed by the 
Council to take “such immediate steps as may seem best calculated to 
extend the knowledge of the historical value of the Court rolls of the 
manors of thjs country, and to insure their due preservation,” have issued 
a memorandum drawing the attention of lords and stewards of manors to 
the historical value of such documents, and urging them to assist in pro- 
tecting them from injury, either by depositing them in some public repo- 
sitory, or preserving them with their other muniments. The committee 
point out that the public repositories to which the documents might be 
sent, and where they would be preserved under the most advantageous 
circumstances for reference, are the British Museum, the University 
Libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, and the Public Record Office, while 
there are also many local institutions and museums which would gladly 
accept and preserve them.—Afri/ 8, Mr. J. Evans, President, in the 
chair. It having been reported to the Society that the rebuilding and altera- 
tions of certain houses and rooms, partly covering the site of the magni- 
ficent series of Roman baths at Bath, would entail the destruction and 
concealment of some interesting portions of the baths, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously carried : “ That this meeting hears with dismay 
that a proposal has been made involving the destruction of an important 
portion of the Roman baths at Bath, a monument of unequalled interest 
of its kind in Britain, and trusts that the Corporation of Bath can so 
modify their plans as not to involve any destruction or concealment of 
Roman work.” Copies of this resolution were ordered to be forwarded to 
the Mayor, the Town Clerk, and the City Architect. Major Cooper exhi- 
bited a bronze mordant, or strap tag of early fifteenth century date, with 
the monogram IHC and a figure of St. Christopher. This relic was dug 
up in Doddington churchyard. Mr. S. Lucas, through Mr. J. G. Waller, 
exhibited a fine sword of state of the fifteenth century, much resembling 
in its proportions and general features the so-called sword of Edward III. 
in Westminster Abbey ; the length of the latter, however, is 5 ft. 3 in., 
while Mr. Lucas’s sword is only 4 ft. 4 in. The upper part of the blade 
bears the following inscription: IOHN . MORM...H.NG. MAIER. THIS 
. SORD. DID.. REPAIRE. 1594. It seems clear from this that the sword 
was the property of some corporation, which probably sold it after the 
passing of the Corporation Reform Act. Sir J. Maclean exhibited the 
upper part of a latten censer cover, in the form of a pentagonal pinnacle 
with open tracery ; also a set of weights of Jacobean date. The Rev. C. 
R. Manning exhibited three heraldic roundels—one bearing the royal 
arms of James I.—supposed to be from the bottoms of wooden bowls or 
trenchers. Mr. J. E. Smith exhibited three charters relating to West- 
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minster. The first is the letters patent of Henry III. (1256) granting to 
the abbot and convent of Westminster a weekly fair at Tothill and a 
yearly fair of three days’ duration on the vigil, day, and morrow of St. 
Mary Magdalene. The second is the letters patent of Edward I. (1298) 
granting to the abbot and convent a fair of thirty-two days in lieu of two 
fairs each of sixteen days granted by Henry III. The third deed is an 
indenture between the abbot and convent of Westminster and Robert 
Yonge, butcher, leasing a tenement in Little Sanctuary, date 1535. Mr. 
S. Moore communicated a series of documents relating to the death and 
burial of Edward II. Though the fact of the mysterious murder of the 
king still remains, Mr. Moore has failed to find any confirmation amongst 
the State papers and other documents of the revolting details of the 
manner of the king’s death usually received as history. The wardrobe 
accounts show that the royal funeral was conducted with great pomp.— 
May, 4, anniversary meeting. Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., was re-elected 
President, as were also the following officers: Dr. E. Freshfield, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, Mr. A. W. Franks, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. C. S. Perceval, 
Treasurer; Mr. H.S. Milman, Director ; the Hon. H. A. Dillon, Secre- 
tary. The above, with Messrs. W. de G. Birch, C. M. Clode, A. C. King, 
and C. T. Martin were re-elected members of the Council. The following 
new members were added to the Council: Lord Justice Fry, Messrs. C. 
D. E. Fortnum, P. C. Hardwicke, A. Hartshorne, S. Leighton, H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte, J. T. Micklethwaite, J. H. Middleton, C. H. Read, and 
Rev. W. S. Simpson, D.D. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Afril 21, Mr. Thomas 
Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair. A series of ancient views of Rheims 
was exhibited by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., illustrative of the visit of 
the Leland Club to that city. These views indicate the aspect of many 
of the buildings which have since been demolished, among them the 
church of St. Nicaise, an elegant building of the thirteenth century, of 
which a view of the west front was exhibited, while an ancient plan 
showed the positions of a singular group of churches close to it; also 
a similar group around the neighbouring church of St. Remi. The 
division of the city into squares of unequal size appears to show the 
continuance of the plan of the Roman city to medizval times, similar in 
this respect to Gloucester, and some other cities in England, which are 
referred to. Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot., exhibited a remarkable 
powder-flask of horn, illustrated with quaint subjects of archaic design, 
representing scenes from the New Testament. The workmanship is 
Scandinavian, and the date that of the seventeenth century, showing a 
singular survival of older forms. A paper was read by the Chairman on 
“Haslemere and its Locality.” Reference was made to the position of 
this quaint Surrey town, and various antiquarian objects in its locality, 
the inquiry being discussed as to its having been occupied in Roman 
times. Portions of a straight road north of the town have been inspected 
by the lecturer. It is now disused owing to its steep ascent. It has all 
the appearance of a Roman road, and has been traced in a straight line 
across Haslemere in the direction of Chichester, there probably having 
been another branch from the former place going towards Havant. A 
paper was then read by Mr. J. T. Irvine on “The Saxon Tower of 
Barnack Church, Northamptonshire.” The architectural features being 
described in detail, the meagre historical evidences were referred to, and 
a late Saxon date was assigned to the work, the tower having been added 
probably to an older wooden church, an opinion to which some of the 
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members demurred. Many portions of carving, of interlaced patterns still 
remain ; and there are some window-openings fitted in with pierced 
stonework. A sun-dialof Saxon date has been noted, adding thus another 
to the list of Saxon churches where they still exist. The paper was 
illustrated by a large series of drawings of all the portions referred to. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Vay 6, Earl Percy, President, in the 
chair. Mr. R.S. Poole gave an eloquent and elaborate address on “ The 
Value of Archzology in the Study of the Bible.’”” The speaker referred 
to the successful labours of Mr. Petrie and Mr. Griffith at Naucratis, and 
of the work now being carried on by the former and by Mr. Ernest 
Gardner on the same site. Mr. Baylis, Mr. Pullan, the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth, the Rev. R. M. Blakiston, and the President took part in the 
discussion which followed. Mr. S. Lucas exhibited a great sword of 
state, of about the date of 1440. The remains of an inscription showed 
that this fine weapon had been altered in later times by the mayor of a 
corporation of which the name had not:-survived. Mr. J. T. Irvine 
exhibited a series of plans showing the foundations of the early buildings 
at the east end of Lichfield Cathedral, which.were made manifest 
during the late restorations. These plans were supplemented by others 
by the late Professor Willis, and the whole were commented upon by 
Mr. St. John Hope. 

“OpD VOLUMEs.”—On Friday, May 7, the first meeting of the new 
session was held at Willis’s Rooms, his Oddship, Brother G. Clulow, 
** Xylographer ” (President), in the chair. Mr. C. Holme was admitted 
a member of “the Sette,” with the title of “ Pilgrim,” and in obedience to 
a rule requiring a new member “to read, recite, or sing himself in,” gave 
some account of his recent visit to Algeria and Tunis in a paper on Arab 
life in those countries. Brother E. Walford, having been requested to 
make some remarks upon the paintings of the Dilettanti Society—in 
whose historic rooms, the walls of which were adorned with portraits of 
some of its early inembers, the “ Sette” was then assembled—said that 
in his researches some years since, when he took up the subject, he had 
found considerable difficulty in obtaining anything like a detailed account 
of this society, inasmuch as all records of the last century are meagre in 
comparison with those of 300 years ago. He had, however, printed in 
“Old and New London” some notes upon the subject, and he thought 
that the collection of paintings should some day go to the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHOLOGY.—May 4, Mr. W. Morrison, 
President, in the chair. Mr. E. A. W. Budge read a paper on “ A Coptic 
Version of an Encomium on Elijah the Tishbite, attributed to St. John 
Chrysostom.” The Rev. C. J. Ball read some ** Notes on the Metres of 
King David.” 

FINE ART SOCIETY.—Afri/ 15, Mr. E. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., delivered 
a lecture on “‘ Engraving in Italy.” He traced the development of that 
art from the early block books, so familiar to collectors and students ; 
and he dwelt in succession on the Schools of Art in Florence, Rome, and 
Verona. The lecture was illustrated by a fine collection of Italian 
engravings which hung upon the walls, and which was arranged, as far 
as practicable, in chronological sequence. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—Afril 15, Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., in the 
chair. Dr. Foster Palmer read a paper on the respective characteristics 
of the Tudors, Stuarts, and Cromwells, and their hereditary transmission. 
He took Henry VIII. and Elizabeth as offering the worst types of the 
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Tudor race as to cruelty and sensuality, and Henry VII. as the best 
example of their fixity and steadiness of purpose. A conversation ensued, 
in the course of which Mr. Morgan made some remarks upon the question 
of heredity, and Mr. E. Walford, carried Dr. Foster’s remarks on the 
reproduction of the Stuart type down to the present generation, in the 
persons of the late Messrs. John Sobieski Stuart, and Charles Edward 
Stuart, whose features were familiar to frequenters of the Reading Roose 
at the British Museum less than twenty years ago. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Afri/ 21, anniversary meeting, 
Sir Patrick de. Colquhoun, President, in the chair. The annual address 
was delivered by the President, who referred to the losses the Society 
had sustained in its honorary fellows—Dr. Birch and Dr. Fergusson— 
and likewise in that of Colonel Charles Ratcliff, and of Mr. W. S. W. 
Vaux, the well-known scholar, who had been so many years secretary to 
this Society, and of whom, as ‘of the others mentioned, the President gave 
an interesting memoir. The announcement of the election gf nine fellows 
was also made, and the election of the officers and council followed. 

VICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTION.—Afril 19, Mr. W. St. C. 
Boscawen read a paper on some freshly deciphered tablets relating to 
the history of Babylonian cities. The important light thrown on early 
history by these tablets excited much interest. 

FOLK-LORE.—Afri/ 20, Lord Enfield, President, in the chair. Capt. 
R. C. Temple read a paper “On the Science of Folk-lore.” After dealing 
with the definition of the term “ folk-lore,” and with the subject-matter of 
the science itself, Capt. Temple urged the Society to separate itself from 
the unscientific methods of the comparative mythologists, and to work 
scientifically for scientific results. During the course of his remarks 
Captain Temple drew attention to the practical good resulting from the 
study of folk-lore, and instanced a publication now being produced by the 
Bombay Government entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom.” Of this Captain Temple presented a careful.analysis in tabular 
form. Mr. Stuart-Glennie then read a paper “On Folk- lore as the 
Complement of Culture Lore in the Study of History.” 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Afril 13, Prof. A. H. Komen Vice- 
President, in the chair. Mr. H. Ling Roth read a paper on “ The Origin 
of Agriculture,” in which he briefly reviewed the ideas entertained by 
savages as to the origin of agriculture among them, and criticised the 
views held by scientific men of the present day on the subject. 

HELLENIC.—May 6, Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., in the chair. 
Professor Jebb read a paper on “ The Homeric House in Relation to the 
Remains at Tiryns.” The paper was illustrated by two plans placed side 
by side—the one showing the house at Tiryns as described by Dr. 
Dérpfeld, and the other the Homeric house, as archeologists, following the 
Homeric data, have hitherto conceived it. The question (said Professor 
Jebb’s present paper) was solely this. Assuming Dr. Dérpfeld’s plan of 
the house at Tiryns to be accurate, can it be brought into general agree-. 
ment with the Homeric data? Professor Jebb then showed that, while 
the house at Tiryns has certain features in common with the Homeric, 
there is a difference of the most essential kind. At Tiryns, the great hall 
of the men (péyapov) is completely isolated from the smaller hall iden- 
tified with the apartments of the women. The only communication 
between them is by extremely circuitous and intricate routes. In the 
Homeric poems the women’s apartments are immediately behind the 
men’s hall, and directly communicate with it by a door. This was 
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demonstrated by a connected survey of the evidence’in the Odyssey. In 
particular it was shown that the entire plan for the slaying of the suitors 
(book xxii) turns upon such an arrangement. The door at the upper 
end of the hall, leading to the women’s apartments, is shut, from within 
them, by Eurycleia, and Odysseus then shoots the suitors from the 
threshold of the entrance at the lower end of the hall. In regard to 
certain minor points of this episode which have been found obscure, 
Professor Jebb had some new suggestions to offer, tending to present the 
story as a clear and consistent whole. In conclusion, he pointed out that 
the difference between the Homeric house and that at Tiryns—as Dr. 
Dérpfeld gives it—is not merely a variation of detail. In regard to the 
most vital aspect of the home, it is a contrast of type. And if the Tiryns 
type is assumed as that which the Homeric poet intended, the Odyssey 
ceases to be intelligible. In the discussion which followed, Professor 
Butcher thought that Professor Jebb had made out his main contention 
conclusively to those familiar with the Odyssey. Professor Gardner 
entirely agreed as to the necessary connection between the men’s and the 
women’s apartments in the Homeric house, but was not quite convinced 
that such an arrangement was shut out by the plan at Tiryns. It seemed 
hard to believe that at any period there would be such isolation as the 
plan seemed to indicate. As nothing but foundations remained, might 
there not have been a postern (épso#ipa) between the péyapoy and the 
O@adapoc, raised above the floors, and therefore not visible in the present 
temains? Replying to Professor Gardner, Professor Jebb pointed out 
that Dr. Dérpfeld does not recognise any épc08vpa at Tiryns, and that if 
it had existed it would necessarily have been the usual mode of access to 
the men’s hall from that of the women, as being so much the easiest. To 
it, then, we should have to apply the oft-repeated verse as to Penelope 
“ standing by the door-post of the hall,” which, however, obviously refers 
to one of the principal entrances, not to a mere postern in a side wall. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—Feé. 25, Mr. James Hilton, F.S.A., in the chair. The following 
cases were brought under the consideration of the Executive Com- 
mittee :—The Roecliffe brasses in Cowthorpe Church ; head stones in 
Winchester Cathedral ; the Greville effigies, Drayton Church, near Ban- 
bury ; Talbot’s tomb, Whitchurch Church; and the Atkins’ effigies, 
Clapham Church. Meetings at Cambridge and Oxford in furtherance ot 
the Society having been suggested were fully considered and approved.— 
April 7, Mr. O. Warre Malet in the chair. The following cases were 
discussed and reported upon by the Executive Committee :—Totnes 
Church—Blackhall monument—additional information from a represen- 
tative of Christopher Blackhall, with every prospect of the satisfactory 
termination of the case; Swansea, St. Mary’s Church—founder’s effigy 
—the Society’s intervention successful in getting it replaced within the 
church; Much-Dewchurch Church— ancient slab replaced in the edifice ; 
Sarnesfield Church—Abell mural tablet—action decided upon to prevent 
its loss ; Farnham Church—mural monuments. It.is confidently expected 
that a series of memorials will be replaced in the church through the 
intervention of the Society.—Af77/ 8, Mr. H. F. J. Vaughan in the chair. 
The following papers were read : “ On Sculptured Memorials of the Dead 
of pre-Norman Type,” by the Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., and on “The 
Church of SS. Simon and Jude, Norwich, with special reference to the 
Pettus Monuments and Inscriptions,” by Arthur J. Lacey, Esq. Reso- 
lutions, based upon a report of a special sub-committee, and presented 
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to the Council by the Executive Committee, were unanimously adopted, 
recommending a special appeal to members for donations to allow of the 
Society being placed on a more satisfactory pecuniary basis, and that an 
endeavour be made (mainly locally) to provide the requisite means, viz.; 
£1 per week, to carry on the work of copying monumental inscriptions.— 
On Wednesday, May 12, a public meeting in furtherance of the objects of 
this Society was held in the lecture-room of the Museum of Classical and 
General Archzology at Cambridge, the Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, in the chair. Amongst the 
speakers were Mr. Oscar Browning, Professor Babington, Mr. J. W. 
Clark, &c. Mr. W. Vincent, Secretary, after detailing the history of the 
Society’s foundation, spoke of the different ideas which had been ex- 
pressed as to the branches of work that the Society should take up, and 
especially referred to the copying of inscriptions, which met with limited 
support, and which, if not supported to a greater extent, must for a time 
cease. There was, he said, use for at least twenty or thirty copyists. He - 
dwelt upon the importance of the Society’s work for historical purposes, 
for genealogies, and for utilitarian purposes, as in law-courts tomb- 
stone inscriptions were admitted as evidence of the highest importance, 
and he claimed for the Society the support of all Englishmen.—At the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the rooms of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, May 13, Mr. E. Walford in the chair, reports were received 
of various cases where the intervention or help of the Society was 
required ; the details for the annual meeting to be held in June were 
finally arranged, and the various officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. It was resolved that unless further pecuniary aid was forth- 
coming, the copying of monumental inscriptions at Worcester and at 
Norwich would have to be suspended. 

ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday, May 8, the 
members paid a visit to the church of West Ham, Essex, the chiet 
architectural features of which were pointed out by Mr. G. H. Birch, 
F.S.A. The Rev. Canon Scott read some interesting entries ‘from the 
registers. On Saturday, May 15, a visit was paid to Hatfield Church, 
Herts. The curious arch at the east end of the south aisle, Early English 
in character but segmental in shape, attracted much attention. The 
party, which numbered over 100, afterwards visited Hatfield House, the 
seat of- Lord Salisbury, under the guidance of the Rev. E. J. Edwards. 

PHONETIC SHORTHAND WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION.—May 13, Mr. W. 
Mullins in the chair. Mr. A. W. Kitson delivered an address entitled 
“A Walk through Newgate-street.” The lecture included a narrative 
concerning the settlement of the Grey Friars, who once occupied a mon- 
astery on the present site of Christ’s Hospital, the subsequent foundation 
of the school and descriptions of the life of the boys there, and a variety 
of other information with reference to the buildings and historical asso- 
ciations of Newgate-street and its neighbourhood. 


PROVINCIAL. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Afril 12. The following 
is the list of papers read :—“* On the Traditionary Accounts of the 
Death of Alexander III.,” by Mr. W. F. Skeene, LL.D., D.C.L., Histo- 
riographer-Roya! for Scotland ; “On the Horizontal Water-Mills of Shet- 
land,” by Mr. Gilbert Goudie, Treasurer ; “ Notes on the Old Town 
Hall of Dumfries,” by Mr. Wm. R. M‘Diarmid, F.S.A. Scot. ; “ Notice 
of Churches consecrated in Scotland in Thirteenth Century,” by the Rev. 
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W. Lockhart, F.S.A. Scot. ; ‘* Notice of a Hoard of Bronze Vessels, 
found in 1868, near Helmsdale, Sutherlandshire,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Joass, LL.D. The last-named paper was illustrated with photographs, 
and there were also exhibited by Mr. Alexander Shannan Stevenson, 
F.S.A. Scot., two Highland brooches of silver, ornamented with niello 
work, one having also sockets for settings of stones. In connection with 
this Society, a course of six lectures have been delivered in the Masonic 
Hall, Glasgow, by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, C.E., Rhind Lecturer in Archzo- 
logy, on “ Early Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland.” 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—On Saturday, April 11, 
a visit’ was paid to Hatton House, Mid-Calder, when a-paper on its 
history and architectural features was read by Mr. James Gordon. The 
earliest record, he said, of Hatton, or Halton, as it was then called, was 
the original deed of “a confirmation granted by Robert, King of Scots, 
to John of Halton, of the town and lands of Halton, dated and sealed at 
Skoone, 11th June, 1374.” The house formerly belonged to the Earls of 
Lauderdale, and in 1870 it was bought by Lord Morton.—Afri/ 15, 
Mr. G. Washington Browne, President, in the chair. Mr. James Sellars, 
President of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, read a paper on the 
“ General Building and Sanitary Regulations for Scotland.”—On April 
17 the members visited Niddrie Marischall, the seat of Colonel Wauchope, 
when a paper on the house and its surroundings was read by Mr. Thomas 
Ross, architect. Although the oldest part of the present house only dated 
from about the beginning of the seventeenth century, they learned from a 
MS. note-book in the charter chest at Niddrie that there was a castle here 
a little to the east of the present house, of unknown date, which was 
destroyed by a mob from Edinburgh, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
out of revenge for the cruelties and wrongs done by Archibald Wauchope, 
the younger.—On Afri/ 24, Drum House was visited, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Thomas Bonnar. After giving a short historical sketch of 
the eventful career of the Somervills of Drum, Mr. Bonnar said the house 
or place of Drum is almost a unique specimen of unaltered Scottish 
classical architecture, presenting many features of unusual interest to the 
professional architect and the admirers of that particular style. The 
original mansion, it was pointed out, was destroyed by fire in 1540, and 
was rebuilt by the seventh Lord Somervillin 1585. It was again destroyed 
by fire in 1629. The present building was erected by the thirteenth Lord 
Somervill about the year 1724, and from certain well-defined characteristics 
it was generally assumed to be the work of the elder Adam.—Afril 29. 
Mr. G. Washington Browne, President, in the chair. After the usual 
preliminary business, a paper on “Gothic Ornament” was read by Mr. 
James Gordon, architect. Beginning with medizval times, Mr. Gordon 
traced the characteristics of the Romanesque and Byzantine expressions 
of art in ornament, and showed their combined influence in the rise and 
development of the Gothic style in the end of the twelfth century. 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—March 5. The 
following papers were read: ‘On one of the Earliest Lists of printed 
Books,” by Mr. Charles Collmann; “The Ancient (Lancashire and 
Cheshire) Local Courts of Justice,” by Mr. C. T. Tallent-Bateman ; and 
“Groups of Coins with a History,” by Mr. W. S. Churchill. Mr. R. D. 
Darbishire, F.S.A., exhibited and described a series of photographs of 
Roman remains at Nismes and Arles.—Afri/ 2. Papers were read by 
Major-General C. H. Owen on “ Wycoller Hall, near Colne (a Fragment 
of Domestic Architecture ;” by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A.,F.S.A., “On 
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the Agecroft Charters and Deeds ;” and by Dr. Renaud, F.S.A., “ On 
an early fourteenth century tiled floor in Prior Crawden’s Chapel, at 
Ely.” : 

SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting was held, 
March 24, at Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Dr. Alfred Carpenter 
presided. The report of the Council, and the balance-sheet for the past 
year, having been received and adopted, and the officers for the ensuing | 
year re-elected, several papers were read descriptive of the old Whitgitt 
Hospital, which had been previously inspected by the company. 


ay 
Antiquarian ews ¢ Motes. 


LORD JOHN HERVEY has resigned the presidency of the Suffolk 
Archeological Institute. 

TOURISTS are now admitted to inspect the catacombs of Paris, which 
have been closed since last year. 

Major- GEN. WHITWORTH PORTER, the author of “ The Knights of 
Malta,” is engaged on a history of the Royal Engineers. 

THE sixteenth centenary of the conversion of St. Augustine was 
celebrated at Hippone, in Algeria, on Sunday, May 16. 

THE Archzological Society of Athens, it is reported, intends to excavate 
the Acropolis of Mycenz. 

THE latest’volume of “‘ Cassell’s National Library ” contains Johnson’s 
“ Lives of Waller, Milton, and Cowley.” 

LORD SELBORNE will preside at the annual dinner of members of 
Trinity College, Oxford, on Monday, July 5. 

THE materials of the Cock Tavern, Fleet-street, were sold by auction 
last month, and the ancient tavern, which has remained internally 
unaltered since the days of James I., will shortly be a thing of the past. 

THE fund thus far raised for the restoration of the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, has now reached about £7,500, 
out of a total of £20,000 required to complete the work. 

THE International Literary and Artistic Association will not hold its 
next congress at Stockholm, as had been arranged, but at Geneva, on 
September 18 next. 

“THE PILGRIM AT Home” is the title of a volume of topographical 
papers, by Mr. E, Walford, lately published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

A bust of Brutus, in white marble, from Rome, recently acquired by 
the trustees, has been placed next to the well-known bust of Julius Cesar 
in the Roman Gallery in the British Museum. 

Mr. GEORGE H. SAUL, the sculptor, who was last year elected a 
member of the Royal Academy’of Florence, is engaged on a colossal. 
statue of Aristodemus, which he hopes to exhibit in London. 

AMONG the recent additions to the galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum is the Schreiber collection of old English porcelain and earthen- 
ware, a gift from Lady Charlotte Schreiber. 

A cxass of Archeology and Greek and Latin Literature, instituted 
and endowed by Leo XIII., has been inaugurated at the Roman 
Seminary. 

Mr..ROBERT SWAIN, clerk of the works of Truro Cathedral, writes 
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for a contribution of £2,000, in order that the work of building the central 
tower may not be stopped. 

MESSRS. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER have announced the 
publication of a new illustrated work descriptive of “ Edinburgh Past and 
Present,” by Mr. J. B. Gillies, author of a popular guide to the city. 

IT is feared that a further subsidence has taken place in the south tran- 
sept of Peterborough Cathedral. Mr. Pearson, consulting architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, will make an examination of the transept, and will 
report in detail as to its condition. ° 

MR. JOHN Murray has in the press a work, in two volumes, by the 
late Bishop Fitzgerald, entitled “ Ecclesiastical History,” including the 
origin and progress of the English Reformation from Wycliffe to the Great 
Rebellion. 

WHILE some workmen were excavating for 4 new building in Isle- 
worth lately, they discovered a large number of silver and copper Saxon 
coins of the time of Ethelred. They will be forwarded to the Treasury as 
“ treasure-trove.” 

AN expert has been at work for months on the Blenheim historical 
MSS., with a view to their publication at the instance of the Duke of 
Marlborough. The bad handwriting, spelling, and French of many of 
the documents seriously retard the progress of the work. . 

SOME entertaining glimpses of cathedral life in the middle ages, as well 
as in the Reformation and Caroline periods, are afforded by the latest 
report of the Historical MSS. Commission, which deals with the valuable 
archives preserved at Wells. 

THE fine jewels, works of ornamental art, and pictures of the old 
Flemish and German schools belonging to Mr. Beresford-Hope have been 
sold by Messrs. Christie, and realised very high prices. The total of 
four days’ sale amounted to £17,434. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER has accepted the presidentship of the 
Goethe Society, and hopes to be able to deliver his presidential address 
shortly after Easter, when several of the German choral societies have 
promised their co-operation. : 

A MEMORIAL window has been placed, in honour of Shakespeare, in 
the church of St. James, Shoreditch, opposite the spot where once stood 
the Curtain Theatre, with which “Gentle Will” is supposed to have been 
associated. . 

Mr. G. A. STorREY, A.R.A., delivered on the 20th ult. (May) before 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, a lecture on the 
Meissoniers in Sir R. Wallace’s Gallery at Hertford House, Manchester- 
square. 

THE first volume of the Middlesex County Records, covering the period 
from the 3rd Edward VI. to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, edited by 
Mr. Jeaffreson for the Middlesex County Record Society, is now in the 
hands‘ of subscribers. 

Mr. C. NorTON ELvIN, of Eckling Grange, East Dereham, is pre- 
paring for publication by subscription a new “ Dictionary of Heraldry,” 
with upwards of 2,000 illustrations, of which a specimen will be forwarded 
on application as above. 

THE sale of the late Dowager Countess of Kinnoull’s furniture and 
objets d’art has taken place at Messrs. Christy & Manson’s. It included 
a. valuable collection of Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI. furniture 
and clocks, Dresden china, old Chelsea, and Battersea enamel. 

Mr. REDWAY will publish, at an early date, a new edition of Park’s 
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“History of Hampstead,” revised and brought down to the present time 
by Mr. E.. Walford. It will be issued in one volume, small quarto, with 
maps, and other illustrations. 

THE second reading of the Bill to authorise “the sale or lease of 
Sutton’s Hospital in Charterhouse” has been rejected in the House of 
Commons, so that the partial demolition or defacement of .one of the few 
remaining relics of old London has been averted. Messrs. W. & A. Fry, 
of East-street, Brighton, have just published some good photographs of 
the old buildings. : 

THE National Gallery of Ireland has lately acquired, by purchase at 
the Graham sale, the picture of the martyrdom of SS. Cosmo and Damian, 
which once formed part of the predella of the famous picture painted by 
Fra Angelico over the high altar of the church of San Marco in Florence. 

ST. PETER’S Italian Church, Hatton-garden, has been re-opened, after 
undergoing an extensive renovation and decoration by eminent Italian 
artists. The ceiling and walls of the interior have been painted and enriched 
by numerous figures representative of Biblical and hagiographical subjects 
and characters. 

THE excavations conducted by Dr. Schliemann at Lebadea, in Beeotia, 
with a view to discovering the cave of the oracle of Trophonius, which 
were begun some time ago, have been without result. The exploring 
party have now begun laying bare the site of the Minyan Orchomenus, 
in hope of finding relics of antiquity. 

The Echo writes: “ We are of opinion that while Welsh, and Irish, 
and Gaelic are of interest to the antiquarian and the scholar, their con- 
tinuance as living languages is against the best interests of the people. 
Those who think otherwise are sentimentalists.” Verily wisdom is not 
characteristic of the columns of The Echo. 

THE Gallery at Brussels has acquired, for 100,000 francs, a superb 
portrait of a woman by Rembrandt, dated 1654, and a fine piece of still 
life by Adrian Van Beeren. The Gallery at Antwerp has bought, for 
85,000 francs, a portrait. by F. Hals. These works lately belonged to 
M. Stephin Bourgeois, a well-known dealer of Frankfort. 

THE gorgeous Corsini Chapel, in the basilica of St. John Lateran, at 
Rome, erected by Clement XII., will be re-opened on St. John Baptist’s 
Day, after enlargement of‘the chancel and redecoration. The mosaics in 
the apse or tribune, first constructed by. Nicholas IV., in the thirteenth 
century, have been carefully restored. 

Mr. J. Ruys, Celtic Professor in the University of. Oxford, delivered 
on Monday, May 3, in St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, the first of this 
year’s course of “‘Hibbert Lectures. His subject was “ The Origin and 
Growth of Religion as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom.” 

Two stone coffins, in perfect preservation, have been discovered in the 
churchyard of Cottesbrooke, Northampton. One of the coffins appeared 
to be cut out of asolid block of stone, and is square-cornered and angular 
information. 

In 1587 Dr. Bright published the first English system of shorthand, 
and in 1837 Mr. Isaac Pitman invented phonography, the most universally 
practised of the modern systems. It is proposed to promote a celebration 
of the tercentenary of Dr. Bright’s publication, and a memorial of the 
services rendered by Mr. Pitman. 

WHILE excavations were being made at Peterborough Cathedral, with 
a view of testing the foundations of the south transept, four massive 
stone coffins were discovered about five or six feet below the surface. 
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They are supposed to have been deposited there about the end of the 12th 
or beginning of the 13th century. 

Mr. REDwWay is about to publish a translation, by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
of the “ History of the Forty Vezirs,” a Turkish story-book of the fifteenth 
century. The only complete translation of this collection of tales that 
has hitherto appeared in any European language is that published in 
German by Dr. Behrnauer in 1851. 

THE Austrian Art and Industrial Museum, at Vienna, has been robbed 
of several objects, valued at 600 fl., including some Renaissance silver 
goblets, and a copper jug and goblet with embossed medallion portraits of 
the heroes of the siege of Vienna in 1683. The thieves threw away a 
handsome medizval bronze clock as being too heavy to carry off. Most 
of the articles stolen have been since recovered. 

THE Church of St. Remi, at Bordeaux, which has been used as a ware- 
house since the Revolution of 1789, was sold by auction in that city the 
other day for £10,000. This church is built upon the ruins of the Temple 
of Janus, as is proved by some Roman mosaic beneath the floor of the 
southern aisle. The most remarkable feature of this church was that it 
consisted of two naves and two side aisles. ‘ 

Mr. R. V. SKINNER was in April elected Mayor of Winchelsea, one of 
the ancient Cinque Ports. Winchelsea is the only unreformed corpora- 
tion which enjoys the privilege of electing the chief magistrate under the 
old charter, a saving clause retaining this privilege having been inserted 
in the Municipal Corporations Act of Sir Charles Dilke at the instance of 
Mr. F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., the retirimg mayor. 

AMONG the works advertised for sale by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, 
of Cambridge, are several volumes of the Ladies’ and Gentleman’s 
Diaries (1739-1870), the Mathematician (1745-51), the Miscellanea Curiosa 
Mathematica (1749), the Ladies’ Chronologer for 1754, the Gentleman and 
Lady’s Palladium for 1762, the Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary (1776-88), 
and also a Companion to the Gentleman’s Diary (1798-1827). 

The Academy states that Mr. J. A. Symonds is seeing through the 
press the last two volumes of his ‘“ Renaissance in Italy.” These deal 
with the changes wrought by the Catholic revival. He has also finished 
“Ben Jonson” for Longmans’ “English Worthies,” and is engaged on 
his long-promised “ Sir Philip Sidney” for Messrs. Macmillan’s “English 
Men of Letters.” 

“WHILE engaged in excavating at the Brigg gasworks,” says The 
Sheffield Independent, “some workmen came upon a large boat bedded in 
the clay some three feet below the surface. On the boat being bared it 
was found to be 48 ft. long, 4 ft. 4 in. wide, and 2 ft. g in. deep. It is 
undoubtedly of very ancient construction, being cut out of a solid piece of 
oak, and it has in all probability been buried for some hundreds of years. 
We shall give a longer account of this interesting find in due course. 

THE British Museum has reopened the galleries formerly occupied by 
the natural history collection now housed at South Kensington. The 
galleries now contain a valuable ethnographical section, including the 
Christy collection ; the large selection of Chinese and Japanese porcelain, 
which Mr. Franks recently lent to the Bethnal-green Museum, and has 
now presented to the nation ; various Oriental works of art ; and curious 
sculptures and figures relating to the Buddhist and Hindu religions. 

THE trustees of the British Museum are about to publish a classified 
catalogue of all the new European and American works, with the excep- 
tion of fiction, which have been received into the Museum Library since 
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January 1, 1880. This catalogue, which has been compiled by Mr. 
George Fortescue, the superintendent of the reading-room, will be, says 
The Atheneum, the largest classified catalogue of general literature in 
existence. 

THE prison of Castel Capriano, commonly known as the Vicaria, at 
Naples, is about to be cleared out, and a new prison is to be built on 
another and healthier site. The Vicaria was built in 1231 by William I 
and completed by Frederic II. It was afterwards the palace of the 
Surrazeschi and the Aragonesi ; and it was presented in 1522 by Charles 
V. to Carlo Lauvia, Viceroy of Naples, and converted into a prison. 

MR. DE GRAY BIRCH has published with Messrs. Tribner, an 
interesting “ Memoir” of his father, the late Dr. Samuel Birch, with ° 
portrait, and a biographical list of his many learned and laborious works. 

MEssrRs, DEBENHAM, STORR & SONS sold on Monday, May 10, at 

their auction rooms in Covent-garden, a service of banqueting plate of a 
most interesting character, consisting of 23 circular bowls of hammered 
work, weighing 524 ozs., and bearing the London date marks 1581 to 
1602. This plate originally belonged to Sir Christopher Harris, of Rad- 
ford, Devon, and, after the assault on Radford by the Puritans in 1645, it 
disappeared until 1827, when it was turned up by a plough in a field near 
Radford. The plate is in fine preservation, and realised £1,255. 

THE workmen engaged in digging in the enclosed space which fronts 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, lately came upon the buried cloisters of 
the original structure, erected in the eleventh century, and subsequently 
destroyed by fire. The cloisters are of considerable extent, an their 
plan can be distinctly traced. In the Chapter-house two interesting 
monuments are exposed, one being the stone coffin of an early Archbishop 
of Dublin, the other the tomb of a female, whose carved effigy lies on the 
upper slab. 

AT a recent meeting of.the Institute of Bankers, held at the London 
Institution, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., read a paper entitled “ Some 
Account of Lombard-street, its early Goldsmiths, and the Signs of their 
Houses.” Starting from No. 1, Mr. Price gave the shortest possible 
history of each tenement, distinguishing between its sign before and after 
the Great Fire. No fewer than 109 signs were thus particularised, out of 
whose numbers fifty-three were identified with the numbers of still exist- 
ing houses. 

SOME ancient ruins have lately been discovered in Siam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chieng-mai. As yet it has been found impossible to pronounce 
definitely on their date, but, according to 7he Atheneum, they are un- 
questionably older than the foundation of the kingdom of Ayuthia in 1350. 
Some ancient inscriptions have also been brought to light in the same 
district, which are written in a character that is no longer decipherable by 
native scholars generally, though a knowledge of it ‘is still preserved 
among achosen few. 

A SOCIETY has been formed, named the Scottish History Society, with 
the Earl of Rosebery as president, having for its object the printing of 
unpublished documents illustrative of the civil, religious, and social history 
of Scotland. The honorary secretary is Mr. T. G. Law, of the Signet 
Library. The promoters have received considerable .encouragement, 
Lord Dalhousie in particular offering to throw open his archives, which 
contain much interesting matter, belonging more especially to the last 
century. 

THE house in Dumfries in which Robert Burns died has been repaired, 
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in consequence of its dilapidated condition. The woodwork of the 
room in which the poet. died has, it is stated, been bought, not by a 
“ speculative builder,” but by a speculative London bookseller, to serve 
as book-covers ; so probably for some years this woodwork will be as 
inexhaustible as were the timbers of the Royal George or the scraps of 
hemp authenticated by the late Mr. J. Calcraft as veritable parts of the 
rope that hung John Tawell. 

SOME labourers digging out sand lately:near Sacran, in Silesia, found 
in a space hemmed around by large stones, a quantity of valuable objects, 
including many gold, silver, and copper ornaments, with some porcelain ° 
glass, aud bronze. There was a bronze stand over a metre high, adorned 
with numerous figures, apparently suited for hanging a kettle or pot ; with 
it some polished and engraved glass plates, and some quite rude barbaric 
gold ornaments. Some articles disappeared during the first few hours 
after discovery, but the rest have been appropriated to the Silesian 
Archeological Museum of Breslau. 

THE Grand Master of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem has addressed 
despatches to the Earl of Granard, K.P., President of the British Associa- 
tion of the Order, stating that the result of the negotiations recently carried 
on between the Spariish Government and the Magistery has been the 
revival, in the form of an association subject to the Order, of the ancient 
languages of Castile and Aragon. Her Majesty, the Queen Regent, has 
also received at the hands of the Grand Master the Grand Cross, and 
thus places herself at the head of the ladies of the Order of Malta in Spain. 

THE Union of Benefices Act of 1860 gives power under certain restric- 
tions to let or sell the site of any Metropolitan church pulled down in 
accordance with the statute, and to remove the dead interred therein. 
However, the Act expressly forbids the letting or selling of any of the 
burial-grounds. It is now proposed in a Bill introduced by the Earl of 
Milltown to prohibit the selling or letting of the site of any church which 
has been or hereafter may be pulled down or removed under the Act. 
The Bill would also forbid the removal or disturbance of the remains of 
the dead interred in any such church. 

ON Monday, May 3, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and other members of 
the Corporation of London, paid a visit to the Church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great in West Smithfield, when two short lectures on the history and 
architecture of the old priory church were given, the first by Dr. 
Norman Moore, Warden of St. Bartholomew’s. Hospital, and the second 
by Mr. Aston Webb, the architect of the intended restoration. A collec- 
tion was made in aid of the fund now being raised for the restoration of 
the fabric. We shall give an article on the church in an early number, 

THE Atheneum says that it has been discovered that the poems in the 
two Burns commonplace books which were recently sold under the 
hammer in Edinburgh, one for 270 guineas and the other for 310 
guineas, did not contain, as was presumed to be the case, unpublished 
compositions.by Burns. For the most part they were mere extracts 
copied by the poet from old numbers of 7he Scots Magazine and The 
London Magazine. The purchasers of the volumes were, it seems, Lord 
Rosebery and Sir R. Jardine, with whom, it is said, satisfactory arrange- 
ments are being made by the vendors. 

THE Mayor and Jurats of the now defunct borough of Fordwich, Kent, 
were recently applied to by the town clerk of Canterbury to place their 
ancient mace, regalia, charters, and other objects of interest in the Can- 
terbury Museum. At a subsequent meeting of the Canterbury town 
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council a letter was read from the late town clerk of Fordwich stating 
that the late corporation had no power over the property, and therefore 
could not legally dispose of it. Some surprise was expressed at this 
intimation, and it was resolved to send another letter inquiring as to who 

has authority to dispose of the relics. Among the articles is a ducking 
stool, which at present hangs in the old town-hall. 

MESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold by auction in May, 
at their rooms in Wellington-street, Strand, a valuable collection of 
carvings in rock crystal, variously ornamented with enamel mountings, 
and a Limoges painted enamel, together with a great number of ‘objects 
in porcelain, Wedgwood, ivory carvings, and bijouterie, representing the 
wonderful skill and expert craft applied in modern times to the repro- 
duction of art-work in the style of the sixteenth century. The collection 
belonged to a gentleman in Devonshire, and must have cost its possessor 
a small fortune. The sale extended over several days, and the sum total 
realised amounted to £4,500. 

AT the recent anntal meeting of the Governors of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Association, held at Stratford-on-Avon, the chairman, Mr. C. 
E. Flower announced that the memorial buildings, which include a 
theatre, library, and picture gallery, were at length completed and out ot 
debt. The Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Flower for his munificent gifts tothe memorial scheme, which, with recent 
additions, amounted to p come This was exclusive of the site, which 
was also given by Mr. Flower, and was worth several thousands more. 
Mr. Flower, in his reply stated that as a final gift he intended to provide 
for the maintenance of the buildings in the future by giving to the asso- 
ciation a row of property, the rents from which would be available in 
perpetuity. 

THE Sussex Archzological Society has just published a handsome 
volume containing that portion of the Doomsday Book which relates to 
their own county. The original is produced by photo-zincography. ‘This 
copy is followed by a Latin expansion of the opiginal text and a transla- 
tion, both being the work of Mr. W. Basevi Sanders, deputy-keeper of 
Her Majesty’s records, and a map of the county at the period has been 
supplied by Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A. Two indices of names of persons 
and places are added, and the introduction by the Rev. Chancellor W. D. 
Parish, who has edited the volume, gives a full account of the Doomsday 
Book with references to many interesting items in the Sussex record. 

Mr. A. W. TUER, of The Leadenhall Press, suggests that old steel and 

copperplates, framed and otherwise protected can be utilised as pictures 
for purposes of wall decoration. Mr. L. Fagan, however, writes: “ Mr. 
Tuer’s idea of framing disused copperplates is far from being novel. 
Many of your readers will have seen in the ‘ antiquarii’s’ shops in Rome, 
particularly in Via Condotti, plates treated not only in that very manner, 
but also made up into handsome boxes. One of these I recently saw 
formed of six of the copperplates of Pinelli’s ‘Istoria Romana.’ I hardly 
‘think, however, that this is a respectful way of treating an artist's work, 
and would rather suggest that, when plates have become worn out and 
‘ghostly’ in appearance, they should, in justice alike to the engravers and to 
the public at large, be destroyed.” To this letter, Mr. Tuer, replied that 
he did not advocate the use of “ worn-out plates,” and adds that “the 
impressions in the scarce first edition of Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s much- 
prized ‘ Etching and Etchers’ afford ocular proof that there are in existence 
plates by old masters neither ‘ghostly’ nor worn out.” 
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HERR VINZENZ VON HAARDT, the Cartographer to Hdlzel’s Geo- 
graphical Institute, Vienna, is preparing an ethnographical map of Asia, 
which is likely, when completed, to be the most complete and accurate 
production of the kind in existence. Herr von Haardt has taken his 
data from the most authoritative sources, and under six great families has 
brought together 136 different types or stocks. These will be exhibited 
on the map by means of 26 different tints and hatchings, thus presenting 
clearly to the eye a picture of the ethnographical condition of Asia. 

THE selection of antiquarian objects at the Folkestone Art Treasures 
Exhibition, such as enamels, armour, decorative metals, &c., has been 
entrusted to Mr. Alfred Newman, of Maddox-street, London. Mr. Wilfrid 
Cripps, F.S.A., has placed at the disposal of the Council his services in 
arranging the exhibits of gold and silver ware. The exhibition also 
includes old books and documents, specimens of ancient printing and 
binding, tapestry work, fans, and a part of the west gallery is devoted to 
art treasures of the municipality of Boulogne and of other municipalities 
in the Departments Du Nord and Pas de Calais, such as Arras, Dunkirk, 
and St. Omer. 

COLLECTORS and others in search of works of a retrospective character 
may find their wants supplied by occasional reference to the catalogues 
published by booksellers. Of those which have reached us we may men- 
tion: Taylor & Son, Northampton; J. E. Cornish, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester ; C. Herbert. 319, Goswell-road, E.C. ; T. Gladwell, 101, Goswell- 
road ; J. Thorpe, Ship-street, Brighton; C. King, Torquay; Messrs. 
Meehan, Gay-street, Bath; H. Gray, Cathedral-yard, Manchester ; 
Jarvis & Son, King William-street, W.C. ; R. Ellington, Fitzroy-street, 
W. ; C. E. Mathews, Cathedral-yard, Exeter; A. R Smith, Soho-square ; 
U. Maggs, Church-street, Paddington ; W. George, Park-street. Bristol; 
C. Lowe, Broad-street Corner, Birmingham ; Hilton & Co., Hanway- 
street, W.; Fawn & Son, Bristol; and W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse, Berlin. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines and reviews for May :—B/ackwood, 
“The End of David—a legend of the Talmud ;” Chambers’s Fournal, 
“ The Scottish Beadle, half a century ago,” and ‘‘ A Holiday in co. Cork ;” 
National Review, “ TheRiviera ;” Nineteenth Century, “ Mr. Donnelly’s 
Shakespeare Cipher,” “The Case of Galileo,” and “ A few more Words 
about Names;” Contemporary Review, “ The Interpretation of Literature ;” 
English Illustrated Magazine, “ Nell Gwynne, Player and Courtier ;” 
Cornhill, “ Balzac (1799-1850),” and ‘‘ Coincidences of Literature ;” Church 
Quarterly, “Isaac Casaubon as a Churchman;” Ldinburgh Review, 
‘Memoirs of Queen Mary II.,” and “ Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors ;” Magazine of Art, “ Guildford,” “Celtic Metal Work,” and 
“Profiles from the French Renaissance—Charles IX.;” Cassell’s 
Magazine, “‘The Bodleian Library,” and “Old Florence ;” Laglish 
Historical Review, “ Amy Robsart,” “‘ Paris under the last Valois Kings,” 
and “King Theodore of Corsica ;” Quarterly Review, “Oliver Crom- 
well,” and “ Travels through the British Empire.” 

MEssrS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Co. lately sold by auction at their 
rooms in Wellington-street, Strand, a small but choice collection of auto- 
graph letters and literary documents, large prices being obtained. Among 
the most important lots were four autograph letters of J. M. W. Turner, 
which fetched £5; Sir Francis Walsingham, a long letter, £1 2s.; 12 
letters of Lord Salisbury to his son Lord Cranborne, then on his foreign 
travels and making the “grand tour” (1608-9), £3 5s. Two letters of 
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Charles Dickens fetched £1 1s. and £1 12s. respectively; letters of 
Edmund Burke and Edward Gibbon, £2 and £2 Ios. ; some verses by 
Tom Hoad, £1; five letters of Charles Reade, £1 Is.; a series of 54 
letters from Charles Mathews to the late Mr. J. R. Planché, £2 2s. ; Dr. 
E. Jenner, £1 tos. } a signature of Lord Nelson fetched £1 8s ; and a 
“frank” of Lord Byron, 21s.; a letter of Macaulay on the evils of lowering 
the franchise, 15s.; Sir Robert Walpole, 12s.; Inigo Jones, signature 
only, £1 14s.; Thomas Moore, two letters, £1; Thomas Carlyle and 
John Ruskin, £1 4s. Most of the lots were bought by Messrs. Waller, 
Barker, and Law, and the total-realised was a little under £100. 

THE annual meeting of the trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace was 
held at Stratford-on-Avon on May 5, Mr. Charles E. Flower presiding. 
According to the executive committee’s report, nearly 14,000 persons paid 
for admission to the poet’s birthplace during the year and subscribed 
their names in the visitors’ book, besides the crowds of sightseers on 
bank holidays.’ The expenditure during the year amounted to £726 §s. 10d. 
Over £2,500 was invested in Consols. The committee having had an 
offer of valuable deeds of lease and release of New-place from Sir John 
Clopton to Hugh Clopton, dated January, 1699, they had purchased the 
same at an agreed price. New-place, Stratford-on-Avon, is where Shake- 
speare spent the last years of his life and where he died. After the 
adoption of the report, a list of presentations to the birthplace was read. 
Mr. Richard Savage was appointed secretary to the trustees. Instructions 
were given to Mr. George F. Warner, of the British Museum, to calendar 
various documents in the poet’s house. 

THE sale of the second portion of the Hartley Library, by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, commenced on Monday, May 3, and lasted eleven 
days. There were nearly 2,600 lots in all, and in the catalogue they were 
divided into (1) manuscript books, chiefly topographical, legal, or genea- 
logical ; (2) books of drawings and prints; (3) miscellaneous, chiefly 
architectural or relating to periodical literature; (4) Parliament, law, 
records, and State papers ; (5) history and biography, including some 
privately-printed works; (6) genealogy, heraldry, titles and dignities, 
many of them privately printed ; (7! and-lastly, works of a bibliographical 
nature. Scattered up and down the catalogue were many rare and some 
unique books, the collection of which was a passion with Mr. Hartley. 
Among the rest were several of the liturgical works of Mr. W. Maskell, 
the Douay Bible, the Rheims Testament, a complete set of 7ie London 
Gazette and of the journals of the House of Lords from Henry VIII. to 
Queen Victoria, the statutes of the realm, collections of royal speeches, 
protests of peers, records of the Jesuit body, peerage cases, collections of 
rare and curious tracts formed by W. Prynne and Lord Chancellor 
Somers, and complete collections of the private printing presses of Sir 
Egerton Brydges at Lee Priory, and of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
Middle-hill. Many of the works realised good prices, and the entire 
proceeds of the sale amounted to £5,258. 

THE President and Council of the Royal Historical Society have 
resolved to.celebrate in November next the 800th anniversary of the 
completion. of the great survey of England which is known as “ Dooms- 
day Book,” and they have sent out an invitation to most of our learned 
societies, archeological and architectural, to join with them in this 
effort to de honour to a work of. such national importance. The 
Society of Antiquaries and the Institute of British Architects have readily 
responded to the invitation, and so have some of our most learned anti- 
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quaries and historians. The celebration will include the delivery of a 
series of original papers on subjects connected with Doomsday Book. 
Communications on this subject may be addressed to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Percy Edward Dove, 23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Lord Aberdare is chairman of the Committee, which includes the 
following names: Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls; the Rev. J. F. 
Bright, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford; Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records; Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, the Rev. Professor Mandell Creighton, the Rev. 
W. Cunningham, B.D., Mr. Charles I. Elton, Q.C., Mr. C. A. Fyffe, 
Professor F. Pollock, Mr. Frederick E. Sawyer, Mr. Walford D. Selby, 
and Mr. E. Walford, M.A. Among the delegates of Societies represented 
on the Council are the following : Mr. C.-T. Martin and Mr. Stuart A. 
Moore, from the Society of Antiquaries ; Mr. J. Clarke, Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; Lord Arthur Russell and Sir F. Pollock, Royal 
Institution ; Mr. J. Bain, Royal Archeological Institute ; Mr. W ‘alter de 
Gray Birch and Mr. E. Loftus Brock, British Archeological Association ; 
Rev. G. Browne, B.D., and Mr. O. C. Pell, and the Rev. Bryan Walker, 
B.D., Cambridge Antiquarian Society; Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat, 
Cambridge Philological Society ; Mr. R. S. Ferguson, Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archzological Society; Mr. G. A. 
Lowndes and Mr. J. Horace Round, Essex Archzological Society ; the 
Very Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society ; Lord John Hervey and the Rev. C. H. Evelyn- 
White, Suffolk Institute of Archeology. 


By 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


“SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF.” 
(See ante, p- 150.) 

- StR,—This proverbial expression is older than the fame of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild, as it’ had already been included in Ray’s “ Collection of English 
Proverbs, ” page 136 (Bohn’s “ Handbook of Proverbs”), with /ake instead 
of catch. I have also met with it in Howard’s comedy, “ The Committee,” 
1665, act i., where Colonel Blunt remarks: “ Well, I must go look a 
lodging, and a solicitor: I’ll find the arrantest rogue I can, too: for, 
according to the old saying, set a thief tocatch a thief.” 1 have no doubt 
the proverb is much earlier.—Yours, 

Cardiff F. C. BIRKBECK TERRY. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 

S1r,—Allow me to contradict the statement made by the Roman 
Correspondent of Zhe 7imes, in his telegram of March 19, published in 
that journal on the following day. The Roman Municipality, far from 
having “decreed the demolition of Baldassare Peruzzi’s little gem of a 
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palace” (the Casa dall’ Aquila) near the Cancelleria, has done just the 
reverse—has bought the palace, at an enormous cost, to rescue it from 
private hands and add it to the list of public monuments in Rome. As 
. regards the demolition of the Temple of Vesta, of the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, and of Baccio Pontelli’s Hospital, the thing is really too absurd to 


be contradicted. These monuments will be seen shortly to better advan- ° 


tage as soon as the demolition of the surrounding houses will be brought 
to an end. 
ae RODOLFO LANCIANI, 

Rome, March 24. y Secretary, Archzological Committee. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EDITOR declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of 
MSS. voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
Part II. of “Sir William Dugdale” is unavoidably postponed till our 
next. 
il 


Books Received. 


1. Notes on Fairs. By J. Rose. Leigh: W. D. Pink. 1886. 

2. Colonel James Grahame of Levens. By Josceline Bagot. Kent & 
Co. 1886. : 

3. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Fourth Series. No. iv. Balti- 
more : N. Murray. 

4. The Young Collector: (1) English Coins and Tokens. By LI. 
Jewitt, F.S.A., and B. V. Head. (2) Sea. Weeds, Shells, and Fossils. 
By P. Gray and B. B. Woodward. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 

5- Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. ii. No.5. Mitchell & 
Hughes. May, 1886. 

6. Shakespeare’s Comedie of The Tempest (1623). Fac-simile Reprint. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1886. 

7. My Life as an Author. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 

8. English Etchings. Part lx. Sampson Low & Co. 

g. The Aberdeen Printers. 1620—1736. Partiv. By J. P. Edmond. 
Aberdeen: Edmond & Spark. 1886. 

10. Domesday Book for the County of Derby. By J. P. Yeatman, 
F.R.H.S. Bemrose & Sons. 1886. 

11. A Short History of Tapestry. By Eugéne Miintz. Cassell & Co. 
1886. ; 

12. Analysis of the Characters of Macbeth and As You Like It. By 
Oxon. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 

13. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Fourth Series, No. v. Balti- 
more: N. Murray. May, 1886. 

14. Library Chronicle. Vol. iii. No. 26. J. Davy & Sons, Long Acre. 
April, 1886. 

15. Historical Traditions and Facts relating to the County of Mon- 
mouth. .Newport.: W. N. Johns. 1885. 

16. Middlesex County Records. Vol. i. Edited by Mr. Jeaffreson for 
the Middlesex County Record Society.- 1886. 
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